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ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY: CONGRESSIONAL 
PRESCRIPTION OF INTERAGENCY RELATIONSHIPS 


Cornewius P. Cotrer 
Stanford University 
AND 


J. Matcotm SmirH 
University of California, Riverside 


INTRODUCTION 
T= STUDY OF administration proceeds within the framework of a 


taxonomy of human relationships, the breadth and content of 
which remain fluid. In large measure, when we speak of law we 
refer to a socially prescribed and sanctioned taxonomy of human relations. 

This paper is grounded upon the premise that considerable insight into, 
and clarification and refinement of, a taxonomy of administrative relation- 
ships may result from the study of legislative enactments prescribing rela- 
tionships between administrative agencies. It also reflects the supposition 
that at a time when the behavioral or human-relations approach to the 
study of administration is in ascendancy, such a review may provide an 
essential foundation for the contrasting of formality and actuality which 
is one of the characteristics of behaviorism. 

In the following pages we attempt to record and classify kinds of inter- 
agency relationship prescribed by statute. This review is a by-product of a 
broader study of emergency powers legislation, and the statutes reviewed 
are principally of this nature. We have attempted to employ the inductive 
approach, permitting the categories and gradations of relationship to 
emerge from the materials. But we are not unaware of the inevitable 
intermixture of the a priori. 

It has already been suggested that this sort of study is chiefly instru- 
mental in value. It would be naive to regard the surveying and classifying 
of statutory materials as a path along which one may penetrate to political 
reality. However, this kind of activity may generate theoretical insight 
and point up areas within which administrative histories might fruitfully 


be essayed. 


CONGRESSIONAL PRESCRIPTION OF INTERAGENCY RELATIONSHIPS 


When fashioning economic regulatory legislation, Congress must heed 
the complexity of the industrial society to which the controls are to be 
applied, and of the bureaucracy through which regulation is to be accom- 
plished. It will be possible to realize the legislative purpose only if the 
active co-operation and help of a wide variety of official agencies and 
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private groups can be enlisted. And these must include the groups to be 
regulated.* 

Thus it is not surprising to find, upon examining a large number of 
emergency regulatory statutes enacted during the last twenty-five years, 
that they contain many provisions detailing the relationships which should 
prevail between the administering agencies and other groups, official, 
semiofficial, or private. Such provisions establish a variety of rights and 
obligations. They may have the effect of enlarging or constricting the dis- 
cretion of a particular agency to interpret and pursue legislative policy 
goals. In the pages which follow we attempt to sort out and categorize such 
provisions. 

The confusing medley of statutory provisions for kinds and gradations 
of interagency relationship is perhaps best reduced to order by invoking the 
image of three overlapping spheres. 


mandatory 
performance in 
accordance with 
pr instruction of Join puresie 
sol ickeation another agency of policy goals 
or 

of ame by co-ordinate 
a nonbinding agencies 
nature 


permissive or 


ILLUSTRATION A 


The center sphere, into which and from which the others spill, represents 
the kind of interagency relationship in which one agency performs a man- 
datory, nondiscretionary function at the direction or “request” of another. 
Flowing into it, from the left, is the sphere in which agencies are permitted 
or compelled to receive advice from, to consult or confer with others, but 
are under no obligation to follow the advice received. The third sphere is 
that in which two or more co-ordinate agencies share active responsibility 
and authority for the pursuit of a common policy goal. 

‘Were the various nuances of interagency relationship charted on con- 
tinua, the relationships included within the center sphere would place at 
the end of one continuum and at the beginning of another. The first con- 


* Chapter ix, on “The Problem of Interest Groups,” in Emmette S. Redford’s notable study, 
Administration of National Economic Control (New York: Macmillan, 1952), is one of 
the most complete and valuable reviews of literature on the role of groups in federal 
regulatory programs. 
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tinuum would scale the binding quality of advice received. This would 
range from advice of a purely informative and nonbinding nature, to 
“advice” which amounts to direction. The second continuum would scale 
relationships in the sharing of responsibility and authority for program 
administration. This would range from the performance of ministerial 
functions by one agency at the direction or “request” of another, to the 
fusion of interagency personnel, judgment, and resources toward the 
accomplishment of a particular goal. 


1. Communication 


Herbert A. Simon’s definition of communication “as any process where- 
by decisional premises are transmitted from one member of an organization 
to another,” ? generally describes the kinds of legislative provisions which 
will be reviewed in this section, with the exception that we are here con- 
cerned with the transmission of decisional premises from one agency to 
another. The transmission may be permissive or mandatory. The informa- 
tion or advice conveyed may or may not be related to the framing of a 
particular decision; it may or may not be binding upon the recipient agency. 


(a) Unrelated to the Framing of a Particular Decision 

(1) Permissive Consultation. Provisions for communication are per- 
haps seen in their mildest form in the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, which established the right, although clearly not the duty, of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General to accede to the 
request of the Librarian of Congress that they provide him with copies of 
foreign printed matter excluded from the United States under congressional 
statutes.° 

(2) Must Receive Advice. The 1938 Naval Reserve Act created a 
Naval Reserve Policy Board, at least half the members of which were to be 
naval reserve officers called to Board duty from inactive duty status, which 
was to be convened annually “for the purpose of advising the Secretary of 
the Navy on the formulation of Naval Reserve Policies.” * Here a definite 
obligation to communicate, and a special agency for communication are 
established, and the Secretary of the Navy is by inference required to 
receive proffered advice, although he is not obligated to act in conformance 
with it. 


(3) Must Confer or Consult. Dictionaries tend to regard the words 
“advise” and “consult” as synonyms. And it may be that the Congress 
tends to employ these terms interchangeably. Yet it is reasonable to 
suppose that the legislature does not regard the transmission of decisional 


* Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York: Macmillan, 1954), p. 154. 
*56 Stat. 248 (April 29, 1942), Sec. 4 (d). 
*52 Stat. 1175 (June 25, 1938), Sec. 316. 
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premises as an invariable one-way process. If this be true, it is possible 
although not demonstrable that “advise” as employed in statutes connotes 
the offering of counsel or opinion, recommending as wise or prudent — the 
communications process flowing in one direction; and “consult” implies a 
two-way communication process, “talking over a situation or a subject with 
someone to decide points in doubt.” ® 

The Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933 is infused with a 
quality of briskness which is absent from the statutes alluded to above. In 
this Act Congress created a co-ordinator of transportation and a number 
of regional railroad co-ordinating committees. It stipulated that the co- 
ordinator must “confer freely with the committees, and the committees, 
the carriers, the subsidiaries, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall furnish him . . . such information and reports as he may desire.” ° 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 required the President, in exercis- 
ing the price and wage stabilization provisions of the Act, “so far as practic- 
able, [to] advise and consult with, and establish and utilize the committees 
of, representatives of persons substantially affected by regulations or orders 
issued hereunder.” * 


(4) Must Consider. While not saying that proffered advice must be 
accepted, Congress indicated in a 1946 statute that the Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator was to hold himself open to influence. In drawing up his 
plan for the development of public airports in the United States, he must 


“to the extent feasible, consult, and give consideration to the views and 
recommendations of, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the States, the Terri- 
tories, and Puerto Rico, and their political subdivisions.” * He must also 
consult and consider “to the extent feasible . . . the views and recommenda- 
tions of, the Federal Communications Commission.” 

The Philippine War Damage Commission was created in 1946 and 
assigned the task of making compensation for war damage to private 
property in the Philippines. The Commission was required “so far as 
practicable” to “give consideration to . . . the recommendations of the 
Filipino Rehabilitation Commission” created in an earlier act. But, said 
Congress, the Commission “need not await, or be bound by” such recom- 
mendations.°® 


(b) Related to Framing of a Particular Decision 


The foregoing advice and consultation provisions fall short of setting 
the requirement in a specific action context. They seem to have the 


* The American College Dictionary. 

* 48 Stat. 211 (June 16, 1933), Sec. 6 (a). 

* 64 Stat. 798 (September 8, 1950), Sec. 404. 

* 60 Stat. 798 (May 13, 1946), Sec. 3 (a). 

* 60 Stat. 128 (April 30, 1946), Sec. 10 (a), 102 (a). 
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objective of maximizing the likelihood that interested official and private 
groups will have opportunity to influence program content. At the same 
time they imply or categorically state that the action agency need not be 
guided by such advice. It is not patently clear in any instance that the 
administrator must defer action until after consultation; and, of course, 
in one instance he is specifically advised that he is free of such a 
requirement. 

The statutes referred to below clearly link the prescribed advice or 
consultation to the taking of specified action by the administrator. In some 
instances he must advise with others prior to taking action, but is not 
required to follow the advice. In others he is enabled but not required to 
act upon receipt of a report or information from another agency. An 
occasional statute will require not only consultation, but the making of 
specific findings precedent to exercising powers delegated by Congress. The 
administrator will sometimes find himself in a position in which he may 
take certain action only if it is acceptable to, or meets the approval of, other 
groups. And, carrying us to the end of this progression, we have the 
statutory requirement that the administrator act in conformance with 
advice received. 


(1) Must Seek Advice Prior to Acting. A June, 1934, amendment to 
the Tariff Act of 1930 sought to assist recovery from “the present emergency 
in restoring the American standard of living” by authorizing the President 


to enter into reciprocal trade agreements for the relaxation of duties and 
import restrictions." Prior to concluding individual agreements, however, 
the President must “seek information and advice with respect thereto from 
the United States Tariff Commission, the Departments of State, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce and from such other sources as he may deem 
appropriate.” The advice need not be followed, but it must be sought 
precedent to concluding a reciprocal trade agreement. The 1934 grant of 
power to the President to prohibit the sale of arms to participants in the 
Chaco War made the exercise of that power contingent upon prior 
“consultation with governments of other American Republics.” ™ 
Similarly, in granting the President power, in March, 1941, to authorize 
the transfer of American military equipment to “the government of any 
country whose defense the President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States,” Congress specified that no defense article not manufactured 
for such a foreign power might be disposed of “except after consultation 
with the Chief of Staff of the Army or the Chief of Naval Operations of 
the Navy, or both.” ?2 The War Risk Insurance Act of 1950 permitted the 


* 48 Stat. 943 (June 12, 1934), Sec. 4. 
™ 48 Stat. 811 (May 28, 1934). 
255 Stat. 31 (March 11, 1941), Sec. + (a). 
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Secretary of Commerce “with the approval of the President, and after 
such consultation with interested agencies of the Government as the 
President may require,” to “provide insurance and reinsurance against loss 
or damage” of American merchant vessels “by war risks.”** In 1950 
security provisions were added to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
Among these was authorization for the Secretary of Commerce “to establish 
such zones or areas in the airspace above the United States . . . as he may 
find necessary in the interests of national security.” Having established 
such spaces, he might, “after consultation with the Department of Defense 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board . . . prohibit or restrict flights of aircraft” 
within them.** 

These statutes simply open up the channels of communication and 
insist that they be used prior to the taking of action. They do not explicitly 
require the administrator to accept proffered advice, and whatever effect 
they have upon his freedom of discretion is subtle and impalpable. 


(2) May Act on Receipt of Advice or Request. The 1937 statute 
extending the life of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation permitted the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation to report to the President that private 
credit “is sufficiently available from private sources to meet legitimate 
demands” of any class of eligible borrowers, whereupon the President might 
authorize the directors to suspend lending to that class.** Here, in effect, 
the Board of Directors of the RFC is given power to report (recommend) 
and thereby enable presidential action. The 1947 surplus property act 
“authorized” the disposal agency, “upon the request of the Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics, the Secretary of War, or the Secretary of the Navy to 
omit ... any of the terms, or conditions” for the transfer of title to such 
property. ‘© The agency is granted a dispensing power which it is enabled 
to exercise upon receipt of a “request” from specified officials. 

The first of these two statutes enabled the President to act after the 
RFC had made what amounted to a finding. In this, it is similar to the 
Nationality Act of 1940, which provided that the President might, “in his 
discretion, upon investigation and report by the Department of Justice 
fully establishing the loyalty of any alien enemy . . . except such alien 
enemy from the classification of alien enemy, and thereupon such alien 
shall have the privilege of applying for naturalization.” +7 A Department of 
Justice finding of loyalty enables but does not compel the President to act. 

The Secretary of War was granted power in 1941 to “remove any 
officer from the active list of the Regular Army . . . for such causes and 


* 64 Stat. 773 (September 7, 1950), Sec. 1202 (a). 
™ 64 Stat. 825 (September 9, 1950), Sec. 1203. 

* 55 Stat. 606 (July 29, 1941), Sec. 2. 

* 61 Stat. 678 (July 30, 1947), Sec. 3. 

54 Stat. 1137 (October 14, 1940), Sec. 326 (d). 
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under such regulations as he may prescribe.” He could not exercise this 
power in individual cases, however, until the officer “shall have been 
recommended for removal by a board of not less than five general officers 
convened for this purpose by the Secretary of War.” ** 

. (3)... and upon Making an Independent Finding. At least two of 
the statutes covered in this survey required the President not only to 
consult, or to receive recommendations prior to taking action, but in addi- 
tion, to make an explicit finding of fact. The India Emergency Food Aid 
Act of 1951 permitted “the President, after consultation with appropriate 
Government officials and representatives of private shipping,” and after 
finding and proclaiming “that private shipping is not available on reason- 
able terms and conditions for transportion of supplies made available 
under this Act” to provide for carriage in government-owned hulls.’ 
Four days after signing the Act, the President proclaimed that he had con- 
sulted with public officials and private shipping representatives, and had 
found it necessary to use government ships.”° The 1951 amendments to the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act authorized the President 
“upon a finding by him that such action is justified by the strength of the 
Armed Forces in the light of international conditions,” and “upon recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Defense” to decrease or eliminate periods of 
compulsory military service.** 

The remaining statutes, in varying degree, subject administrative deci- 
sion-making to external controls. 

(4) May Act if Acceptable to Others. Congress in 1935 imposed, for 
three years, limitations upon imports of Philippine yarns, twines, cables, 
and other fibers. The limitation was subject to continuance for an addi- 
tional three years by presidential proclamation, provided such extension 
was acceptable to the President of the Commonwealth.” Such an exten- 
sion was made by a proclamation of January, 1938, in which the President 
recited that “the President of the Commonwealth of the Philippines has 
indicated to me .. . his acceptance of an extension of the operation of that 
Act for an additional period of three years.” ** Unlike the earlier statutes 
which require consultation prior to action, or sometimes permit action only 
following recommendation and findings, here the substance of the Presi- 
dent’s action is subject to approval from a source external to the presidency. 

(5) May Act upon Receipt of Prior Approval. We have already 
employed, in another context, the provision of the War Risk Insurance 


#55 Stat. 606 (July 29, 1941), Sec. 2. 

* 65 Stat. 69 (June 15, 1951), Sec. 5. 

»® 165 Proclamation No. 2931 (June 19, 1951), 65 Stat. 314. 
165 Stat. 75 (June 19, 1951), Sec. 4. 

72 49 Stat. 340 (June 14, 1935), Sec. 2. 

* Proclamation No. 2272, 52 Stat. 1534. 
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Act of 1950, which hinged action by the Secretary of Commerce to the 
prior approval of the President.2* The Defense Production Act of 1950 
exempted from antitrust prosecution business agreements made pursuant to 
the request of the President. The President was given a limited authority 
to delegate this power to subordinate officials, but only “upon the condition 
that such officials consult with the Attorney General and with the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission not less than ten days before mak- 
ing any request or finding thereunder.” In addition, the request was to be 
subject to the prior approval of the Attorney General.** In August, 1950, 
Congress legislated on the matter of termination of government employ- 
ment for security reasons. Persons whose employment is thus terminated 
may be employed elsewhere in the government only if the Civil Service 
Commission approves a request coming from the individual or the pros- 
pective employing agency.”* 

The Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Commission was directed to 
“consult and advise with the Attorney General” concerning the disposal of 
such facilities. The 1953 statute creating the Commission required that its 
report to Congress, suggesting an appropriate manner of disposing of 
government-owned producing facilities, be submitted first to the Attorney 
General who would advise the Commission “whether, in his opinion, the 
proposed disposition will violate the antitrust laws.” His “findings approv- 
ing the proposed disposals” were to be appended to the report which the 
Commission made to Congress. Thus, in effect, the Commission was 
gently admonished to bring in a report bearing the Attorney General’s 
approval.?* 

(6) Must Act in Conformance with Request. The next group of 
statutes compel the administrator to accept and to act in accordance with 
recommendations or requests coming from a source beyond his agency. 
The Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as amended in 1942, per- 
mitted certain exemptions from its registration provisions. The Attorney 
General might, after notice to the employing government or the person 
concerned, and with the approval of the Secretary of State, “terminate in 
whole or in part” an exemption from registration granted to United States 
residents who were employees of a foreign government. When the Secre- 
tary of State initiated a request for termination of an exemption, the 
Attorney General must comply with the request.** The Second War 
Powers Act of 1942 contained a provision for the waiving of navigation 
and inspection laws under certain conditions. “The head of each depart- 


* Note 13, supra. 

* 64 Stat. 798 (September 8, 1950), Sec. 708 (b), (c). 

* 64 Stat. 476 (August 26, 1950). 

* 67 Stat. 408 (August 7, 1953), Sec. 3 (c), and (d); 9 (a) (4). 
* 56 Stat. 248 (April 29, 1942), Sec. 3. 
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ment or agency responsible for the administration of the navigation and 
vessel inspection laws is directed to waive compliance of such laws upon 
the request of the Secretary of the Navy or the Secretary of War to the 
extent deemed necessary in the conduct of the war by the officer making 
the request.” *° 

The discretion of federal jurists has to some extent been subjected to 
constriction by the executive. The Secretary of the Navy was given 
power, in a July, 1944, statute, to certify to federal courts that pending suits 
arising out of damage caused by naval vessels or towage or salvage services 
to naval vessels would, if tried, “tend to endanger the security of naval 
operations.” Upon receiving such a certification, the federal court having 
jurisdiction in the case was required to stay further proceedings “until 
six months after the cessation of hostilities” or such earlier date as the 
Secretary of the Navy might set.*° 

Congress, in February, 1952, took emergency action temporarily sus- 
pending the import duty on lead. The Tariff Commission was to advise 
the President at the end of any month in which the average market price 
of lead delivered at New York had fallen below eighteen cents per pound, 
“and the President shall, by proclamation, not later than twenty days after 
he has been so advised by the Tariff Commission, revoke such suspension 
of the duties.” ** In June, 1952, the President issued a proclamation under 
this Act, revoking the suspension of the duty.*” 

The converse of these arrangements whereby an administrator is com- 
pelled to take prescribed action upon the request, or upon a finding of 
others, is the situation in which he may be debarred from taking contem- 
plated action, in consequence of a request or finding coming from another 
agency. Our final illustration falls into this bracket. The President was 
permitted by the Export Control Act of 1949 to “prohibit or curtail the 
exportation from the United States . . . of any articles, materials, or 
supplies, including technical data.” But he could not exercise this power 
“with respect to any agricultural commodity, including fats and oils, dur- 
ing any period for which the supply of such commodity is determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to be in excess of the requirements of the 
domestic economy.” ** 


2. Integrative Relationships ** 


The statutory provisions enumerated above have the apparent objective 
of facilitating communication between agencies or introducing checks and 


* 56 Stat. 176 (March 27, 1942), Sec. 501. 

* 58 Stat. 723 (July 3, 1944). 

™ 66 Stat. 6 (February 11, 1952). 

* Proclamation No. 2979, 66 Stat. 35. 

* 63 Stat. 7 (February 26, 1949), Sec. 3 (a), (c). 

* James C. Charlesworth, Government Administration (New York: Harper, 1951), pp. 252- 
53, attributes to the term “integration” the meaning “administrative wholeness, or 
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balances — contrived frustrations — into the administrative process. At the 
least intense end of the scale is permissive interagency communication; 
gradually the relating of interagency communication and agency action 
intensifies until the point is reached at which an agency may exercise a 
delegated power only upon clearance with another agency, or is compelled 
to exercise it upon the direction of another. However, the relationship 
between agencies is communicative, and they do not by statute have joint 
responsibility for decision-making or day-to-day program development 
and execution. 


The broad group of statutes to which we now turn attempts to distri- 
bute among a number of agencies responsibility and authority for joint 
decision-making and action. The resources and judgment of many agencies 
may be focused on one program, or a system may be set up for co-ordinating 
the activities of many agencies toward the attainment of broad policy goals. 
The kind of interagency relationship contemplated by Congress appears to 


be more active and positive, more a harnessing of equals, than those which 
we have thus far reviewed. 


Four principal categories of statutory provisions may be distinguished 
under this general head. Some aim at joint decision-making by two or 
more agencies. Others enjoin agencies to “co-operate” in the administration 
of a given program. A third group establishes mutual assistance arrange- 
ments among agencies. Finally, we have those statutory provisions which 
seek co-ordination of interagency activities.** 


oneness, or entireness, or completeness of the elements under control.” We would 
lend the term the same positive tone but use it to indicate tendency or emphasis. 


* The words “co-operation” and “co-ordination” are taken from the texts of statutes, and 
it is assumed that they have distinctive meanings in the law. “Joint decision-making” 
and “mutual assistance” are obvious designations for the administrative relationships 
described in the statutes concerned. 

It would be digressive to incorporate any lengthy discussion of the concepts of 
“co-operation” and “co-ordination” in the text of this paper. It should, however, be 
pointed out that they are fuzzy concepts, indeed, as employed in standard public 
administration texts, and as defined in standard dictionaries. The indices of Leonard 
D. White, Introduction to the Study of Public Administration (3rd ed.; New York: 
Macmillan, 1948), John M. Pfiffmer and R. Vance Presthus, Public Administration (3rd 
ed.; New York: Ronald Press, 1953), and John D. Millett, Management in the Public 
Service (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954), do not list “co-operation.” Herbert A. 
Simon, Donald W. Smithburg, and Victor A .Thompson, Public Administration (New 
York: Knopf, 1950), equate administration with co-operation: “When two men co- 
operate to roll a stone neither could have moved alone, the rudiments of administra- 
tion have appeared” (p. 3). “Any activity involving the conscious co-operation of two 
or more persons can be called organized activity. . .. Thus, by formal organization we 
mean a planned system of co-operative effort in which each participant has a 
recognized role to play and duties or tasks to perform” (p. 5). “. .. the dignity of the 
individual can be respected only in an administrative situation in which all partici- 
pants will gain, in one way or another, from the accomplishment of the organization 
goal. In such a situation, administration can be ‘co-operative’ in the broadest sense” 
(p. 23). Charlesworth, op. cit., imputes to co-operation the attributes of “a fast-moving 
automatic machine, every part [of which] must be positively controlled, so that at any 
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(a) Joint Decision-making 

A 1939 stockpiling act permitted “the secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Interior, acting jointly 
through the agency of the Army and Navy Munitions Board . . . to 
determine which materials are strategic and critical . . . and to deter- 
mine the quality and quantities of such materials which shall be pur- 
chased within the amount of the appropriations authorized by this Act.” ** 
“The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, when they 
deem such action appropriate because the domestic production or supply 
of any of the above materials is insufficient to meet the industrial, mili- 
tary, and naval needs of the country, shall direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury, through the medium of the Procurement Division of his Depart- 
ment ... to make purchases . . . in accordance with specifications prepared 
by the Procurement Division of the Treasury Department and approved by 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. . . .” Two months 
later Congress authorized the Commodity Credit Corporation “to accept 
such strategic and critical materials in exchange for such surplus agricul- 


particular phase of the machine’s operation, every part is in a precisely predetermined 
place, and no other place” (p. 220). 

Co-ordination, to James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, Onward Industry (New 
York: Harper, a Page the principles of organization in toto.” All other 
principles are merely those through which co-ordination acts. And co-ordination 
means to “act pene a —_ 2 19). White, having criticized Mooney and Reiley for tak- 


ing the concept of c mation to express “the whole of administration,” suggests 
that “to co-ordinate is to bring about the consistent and harmonious action of persons 
with each other toward a common end” (p. 210). This, some would regard as a short- 
hand definition of administration. 

Charlesworth, op. cit., and Simon, Administrative Behavior, attempt in their 
respective works to distinguish between co-operation and co-ordination. Charles- 
worth’s effort is perhaps the most elaborate, and Simon’s seems, in the context of this 
study, to have the most operational utility. Charlesworth distinguishes between 

“vertical and horizontal” co-ordination, and stresses that “co-ordination is promoted 
both structurally and procedurally” (pp. 245-46). Apparently attributing to the term 

“integration” the same meaning previously assigned to “co-operation” (“Administra- 
tive integration means administrative wholeness, or oneness, or entireness, or com- 
pleteness of the elements of control.”), he distinguishes between integration and co- 
ordination: “Integration is different from co-ordination in that co-ordination relates to 
causing disjunct elements to work harmoniously together whereas integration relates 
to the completeness and wholeness of the controls by which the harmony is brought 
about .. .” (pp. 252-53). 

Simon suggests that “Perhaps it would clarify discussion of administrative theory 
to use the term ‘co-operation’ for activity in which the participants share a common 
goal, and ‘co-ordination’ for the process of informing each as to the planned behaviors 
of the others. Hence, co-operation will usually be ineffective — will not reach its goal, 
whatever the intentions of the participants — in the absence of co-ordination” (p. 72). 

These quotations have been placed in juxtaposition to illustrate existing incon- 
sistencies and ambiguities in the use of the terms co-operation and co-ordination in 
most standard works on public administration in the United States. It would be dis- 
tortive of the purpose of this paper to undertake to refine and relate these concepts. 
We do suggest, however, that administrative theorists undertaking this task could 
profitably seek insight in statutory materials and administrative histories — i.e., 
empirical data. 


* 53 Stat. 811 (June 7, 1939), Sec. 2, 3. 
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tural commodities; and for the purpose of such exchange the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Interior acting 
jointly through the agency of the Army and Navy Munitions Board shall 
determine which materials are strategic and critical and the quantity and 
quality of such materials” needed.** 

The Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 set up procedures for 
granting asylum to foreign nationals who had performed valuable security 
services for the United States. “Whenever the Director [of the CIA], the 
Attorney General, and the Commissioner of Immigration shall determine 
that the entry of a particular alien into the United States for permanent 
residence is in the interest of national security or essential to the further- 
ance of the national intelligence mission, such alien and his immediate 
family shall be given entry into the United States for permanent residence 
without regard to their inadmissibility under the immigration or any other 
laws and regulations, or to the failure to comply with such laws and regula- 
tions pertaining to admissibility.” ** The Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952 assigns to the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Attorney General “jointly” the function of determining the annual 
quota of immigrants for any quota area.*® On June 30, 1952, the President 
issued a proclamation reciting that the quotas had been determined, and 
listing them.*° 

The National Security Act of 1947 recited as one of its purposes “the 


establishment of integrated policies and procedures for the departments, 
agencies, and functions of the Government relating to the national 
security.” ** 


(b) Co-operation 


Joint decision-making shades into co-operative relationships which, if 
loose and flexible, may be continuing and steady. Such relations may 
exist with private as well as official groups. 


(1) Must Co-operate. The Small Business Concerns Mobilization Act 
made it the “duty” of the Chairman of the War Production Board “to 
co-operate to the fullest practicable extent with the Director of Civilian 
Supply and other appropriate governmental agencies in the issuance of all 
orders limiting production by business enterprises, with a view to insuring 
that small business concerns will be most efficiently and effectively utilized 
in the production of articles, equipment, supplies, and materials for both 
war and essential civilian purposes.” *? 


* 53 Stat. 1407 (August 11, 1939). 

** 63 Stat. 208 (June 20, 1949), Sec. 8. 

* 66 Stat. 163 (January 27, 1952), Sec. 201 (b); 202. 
“ Proclamation No. 2980, 66 Stat. 136. 

61 Stat. 495 (July 26, 1947), Sec. 2. 

56 Stat. 351 (June 11, 1942). 
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In granting the Secretary of the Interior power to construct demonstra- 
tion plants for production of synthetic and liquid fuels from coal oil shale, 
and agricultural and forestry products, the Congress specified that “any 
activities under this Act relating to the production of liquid fuels from 
agricultural and forestry products shall be carried out in co-operation with 
the Department of Agriculture and subject to the direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture.” ** A 1945 flood-control act clearly sought to effect inter- 
agency co-operation in facilitating the replacement by farmers of flood- 
damaged or -destroyed farm equipment. “The War Production Board, and 
every other governmental agency which has jurisdiction over allocations 
and priorities relating to farm machinery and equipment art authorized 
and directed immediately to take such steps as may be necessary to pro- 
vide for the necessary allocations and priorities to enable farmers in 
the areas affected by floods in 1944 and 1945 to replace and repair their 
farm machinery and equipment which was destroyed or damaged by such 
floods, or windstorms, or fire caused by lightning, and to continue farm 
operations.” “4 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 provided that whenever the price 
and wage stabilization powers contained in the Act were exercised, “all 
agencies of the Government dealing with the subject matter of this title 
[i.e., price and wage stabilization], within the limits of their authority 
and jurisdiction, shall co-operate in carrying out these purposes.” *° 


(2) May Co-operate. The Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 was 
in part designed “to permit voluntary co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and producers, processors, and others to accomplish the . . . purposes” 
of stabilizing prices and preventing speculation.** “It shall be the policy of 
those departments and agencies of the Government dealing with wages 
(including the Department of Labor and its various bureaus, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, the War Production Board, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the National Mediation Board, the 
National War Labor Board, and others heretofore or hereafter created), 
within the limits of their authority and jurisdiction, to work toward a 
stabilization of prices, faix and equitable wages, and cost of production.” * 


(c) Mutual Assistance 


Congress will not infrequently require or enable one agency, on an 
interim or continuing basis, to come to the assistance of another in the 
execution of its program. This may take the form of providing money, 


58 Stat. 190 (April 5, 1944). 

“59 Stat. 231 (June 5, 1945). 

* 64 Stat. 798 (September 8, 1950), Sec. 401. 
“56 Stat. 23 (January 30, 1942), Sec. 1 (a). 
* Ibid. 
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material, facilities, or service to the agency. It is a kind of mutual assist- 
ance program within the executive branch. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, for example, has occasionally 
been treated by Congress as a source of credit to enable agencies to launch 
authorized programs immediately after enactment, and thus avoid the 
delays which attend appropriation of funds for authorized programs. The 
Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act of 1950 authorized the appropriation 
to the President of sixty million dollars to enable the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration “to furnish assistance to the Republic of Korea.” It was 
further provided, as a way of getting the program started at once, that 
“notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, until such time as an 
appropriation shall be made pursuant to . . . the authorization in this Act, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized and directed to make 
advances not to exceed in the aggregate” thirty million dollars.** It can 
readily be seen that this device might be employed not only to avoid the 
normal delays of the appropriations process, but to circumvent or nullify 
the obstructive tactics of an unfriendly appropriations subcommittee. 

The India Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951 contained a similar provi- 
sion. If the President, after consultation with public and private shipping 
officials, found that private shipping was not available to carry American 
food to India “on reasonable terms and conditions,” “the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is authorized and directed to make advances not to 
exceed in the aggregate” twenty million dollars “to the Department of 
Commerce .. . for activation . .. of vessels for such transportation.” ** 

Other mutual assistance provisions enable or require agencies to 
produce or procure goods or services for other agencies under certain condi- 
tions. The Tennessee Valley Authority Act required the Corporation, 
“upon the requisition of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
to manufacture for and sell at cost to the United States explosives or their 
nitrogenous content.” Upon the requisition of the Secretary of War the 
Corporation shall allot and deliver without charge to the War Department 
so much power as shall be necessary in the judgment of said Department 
for use in operation of all locks, lifts, and other facilities in aid of navi- 
gation.” °° The Helium Gas Act of 1937 permitted the Army, Navy, and 
other government agencies to “r quisition helium from the Bureau of 
Mines,” which agency was charged with responsibility for the production 
of helium."* 

The Maritime Commission was assigned responsibility, in July, 1941, 


* 64 Stat. 5 (February 14, 1950), Sec. 3 (d), (e). 
” 65 Stat. 69 (June 15, 1951), Sec. 5. 

* 48 Stat. 58 (May 18, 1933), Sec. 5 (j), (k). 

™ 50 Stat. 885 (September 1, 1937), Sec. 3 (a). 
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for meeting the shipping needs of defense agencies.5*? The Secretary of the 
Air Force was directed to make available to the Civil Air Patrol “by gift 
or by loan, sale or otherwise, with or without charge therefor, obsolete 
or surplus aircraft, aircraft parts,” etc., and “to permit utilization of ... 
facilities of the Air Force,” and “to furnish to Civil Air Patrol . . . quantities 
of gasoline and oil” to enable it to complete “any specifically assigned 
mission.” 5* 


(d) Co-ordination 


If co-operation involves working together, co-ordination is the process 
whereby things are placed in position relative to each other and to the 
system of which they form parts. Administrators may work together, or 
co-operate, toward the end of co-ordinating their programs. But joint 
decision-making, or co-operative programming are vitally, if subtly, different 
from the co-ordination of programs. In the first place, joint decision- 
making or co-operation have the purpose of focusing the judgment and 
resources of many agencies upon the execution of one program, whereas 
co-ordination involves the relating of many similar, or possibly diverse, 
programs. Secondly, to indulge a tautology, joint-decision-making and 
co-operation (as provided for in the statutes just reviewed) involve a posi- 
tive, creative elaboration and execution of programs, whereas co-ordination 
consists of minimizing conflict of purpose among two or more programs. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia were authorized in 
August, 1950, to set up an Office of Civil Defense for the District, which 
office would, among other things, plan for integration of the District’s civil 
defense effort with that of the federal government and nearby states, and 
“co-operate with governmental and nongovernmental agencies . . . and 
co-ordinate the activities within the district.” °* The National Science 
Foundation’s functions include that of “correlating” its “scientific research 
programs with those undertaken by individuals and by public and private 
research groups.”** The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
authorized the Commissioner of Immigration and the administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs of the Department of State “to 
maintain direct and continuous liaison with the Directors of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Central Intelligence Agency and with other 
internal security officers of the Government for the purpose of obtaining 
and exchanging information for use in enforcing the provisions of this Act 
in the interest of the internal security of the United States. The Commis- 
sioner and the administrator shall maintain direct and continuous liaison 


555 Stat. 591 (July 14, 1941), Sec. 4 (s). 

5° 62 Stat. 274 (May 26, 1948). 

™ 64 Stat. 438 (August 11, 1950), Sec. 3 (a), (f). 
* 64 Stat. 149 (May 10, 1950), Sec. 3 (a). 
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with each other with a view to a co-ordinated, uniform, and efficient ad- 
ministration of this Act, and all other immigration and nationality laws.” °° 

There are some statutes with regard to which it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, upon the basis of reading alone, to determine whether the purpose 
was to bring the facilities of many agencies to bear upon the administration 
of one program, or to enhance the prospect that the program would be 
administered in a manner consistent with the objectives of other related 
programs. A study of the legislative history and the administration of these 
provisions would probably disclose that the legislative intent was mixed, 
or that in the process of administration both objectives were joined. 

We might include within this category the Neutrality Act of 1935 
which set up the National Munitions Control Board, to be composed of the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, War, and Navy. The Board, acting largely 
through the Secretary of State, was the agency for execution of the 
neutrality program.®’ The Contract Settlement Act of 1944 set up an 
Office of Contract Settlement, headed by a Director, and a Contract 
Settlement Advisory Board, “with which the Director shall advise and 
consult.” The Board was composed of the Director, the Secretaries of 


War, Navy, and Treasury, the Chairman of the Maritime Commission, the 
Administrator of the Foreign Economic Administration, the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, and the Attorney 


General.®* Any of these officials might appoint representatives. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 contained provision for a Military 
Liaison Committee.*® The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
which has the duty of supervising “the scientific study of the problems of 
flight,” is, under a 1948 statute, “to be composed of not more than seven- 
teen members appointed by the President . . . and shall include two repre- 
sentatives of the Department of the Air Force; two of the Department of 
the Navy, from the office in charge of naval aeronautics; two of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority; one of the Smithsonian Institution; one of the 
United States Weather Bureau; one of the National Bureau of Standards; 
the Chairman of the Research and Development Board of the National 
Military Establishment; . . .” and others.*° 

Are these representative of congressional efforts to organize co-operation, 
or to organize co-ordination? We think the latter, although it is clear 
that reasonable men could differ, and a careful legislative history might 
prove us wrong. 


66 Stat. 163 (June 27, 1952). 

5749 Stat. 1081 (August 31, 1935), Sec. 2 (a). 
558 Stat. 649 (July 1, 1944), Sec. 4, 5. 

* 60 Stat. 755 (August 1, 1946). 

62 Stat. 266 (May 25, 1948). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This has been purely and simply an exercise in classification. We have 
sought to categorize statutory provisions for interagency communication and 
integrated action on the part of many agencies toward pursuit of one or the 
relating of many policy goals. Instead of attempting, a priori, to list 
the logically possible forms of interagency relationship, and then arrange 
them in an orderly system, we have employed the inductive approach, 
drawing the categories from the statute books. We are not so naive as to 
suppose that we have “discovered” rather than imposed the system which 
has been developed in the preceding pages. Nor are any of the categories 
employed fresh or novel; they have been consciously or unconsciously 
drawn from the existing body of literature in public administration. 

The study would seem to suggest that either Congress has a consider- 
able feeling for the subtle nuances of administrative interrelationships, or 
that it is loose and inconsistent in the language it employs. The statutory 
provisions run a gamut, permitting the exchange of information, provid- 
ing formally prescribed sources of advice, compelling agencies to consult, 
to consult and consider, to consult prior to taking specific action, hinging ac- 
tion to the receipt of a prior enabling report or request, requiring prior con- 
sultation and fact finding, requiring clearance or approval from a source 
external to the agency, and finally, compelling action in conformance with 
the request of another agency. It has harnessed the judgment and resources 
of many agencies to the making of particular kinds of decisions; it has 
provided for interagency co-operation and assistance in the accomplishment 
of policy goals; and it has taken care to assure co-ordination or related 
programs. 

These are the relationships which Congress has sought to establish 
among administrative agencies. This is a framework within which it may 
be convenient and profitable to pursue a number of administrative histories 
designed to enhance our understanding of the theory and practice of 
administration at the level of interagency and legislative-executive relation- 
ships. If it has such utility, its purpose will be served. 
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INTRODUCTION 
ONSIDERATION OF “public opinion” in the formulation of 


government policy is traditional in our American democracy. 

There have been voices in the past which advocated consultation 
of the public mind only in matters concerning domestic affairs. They pre- 
ferred that the contemplation of the complexities of foreign policy be 
reserved to an “enlightened” elite. 

The development in our century of mass conscription and staggering 
armament costs in time of war, coupled with the use of “total” diplomacy 
involving heavy expenditures for overseas aid and a combat-ready defense 
force in time of “peace,” has laid the concept of an elite to rest. Some 
individuals may not yet be well informed on the facts of international life, 
but foreign policy has become “everybody’s” business. As Secretary of 
State George Catlett Marshall said, “no policy — foreign or domestic — 
can succeed without public support.” 

Today there is no department or agency in the government more sensi- 
tive to American “public opinion” than the Department of State. Within 
the Department, the major responsibility for ascertaining the character of 
that public opinion as it concerns the formulation and conduct of foreign 
policy is assigned to the Public Studies Division of the Public Affairs Area. 

The Division’s operations determine in large measure whether or not 
decision-makers and policy-planners from the country-desk level to the 
Secretary of State — and whether Foreign Service officers and United States 
Information Agency representatives in Washington or overseas — have an 
adequate picture of American public opinion on any foreign policy ques- 
tion. Under these circumstances, an understanding of the organization 
of the Division and of the function of its public opinion analysts becomes 
of some importance. 


SourCEs FOR DETERMINING PuBLic OPINION 


There are a variety of sources from which information concerning public 
opinion may be gathered. Most of them are of more value in determining 
the opinion of a certain “public” than of discovering what is public opinion 
as a whole. It is necessary for the Department of State and the Public 
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Studies Division to consider the opinions of both individual “publics” and 
the general public. 

Three sources of public opinion which are readily available to the 
Department and of great importance to it are statements by members of 
Congress, by leaders of private organizations or interest groups, and by 
individuals who may write letters to the White House or the Secretary 
of State. 

The Congressional Relations Area is responsible for maintaining liaison 
between the Department and members of the Senate and House. Primary 
responsibility for covering public expressions by members of Congress as 
they may concern foreign policy is within the province of the Public 
Studies Division. 

Relations with private organizations are the function of the small 
Organization Liaison Branch of the Public Services Division of the Public 
Affairs Area. The Public Studies Division is responsible for summarizing 
opinions expressed publicly by representatives of private organizations or 
interest groups. 

Letters are received, answered, and analyzed through the Public Cor- 
respondence Branch of the Public Services Division. The analyses of 
opinions in letters received in the Public Correspondence Branch are for- 
warded to the Public Studies Division for its consideration. 

No one of these three sources of public opinion is an adequate mirror of 
the pattern of opinion actually held by the American people on any given 
date. They are indicators, and are of importance in maintaining relations 
with Congress, with private organizations, and with individuals interested 
in foreign policy. They make a contribution toward filling in the over-all 
picture of what American public opinion may be: but they are not sufficient 
within themselves to meet the needs of the Department of State. 

Probably the best indicator available on a day-to-day basis of over-all 
public opinion is the material which may be gleaned from the press and 
periodicals, from radio and television. The words of representative editorial 
writers, columnists, and commentators very quickly spell out the major 
positions which will be taken by the press all over America on a question 
of foreign policy. 

These opinion “leaders” do not necessarily “influence” the funda- 
mental beliefs of the American people on matters of foreign policy. They 
have reflected American public opinion on most issues throughout the 
fourteen-year life of the Public Studies Division. 

The best means for understanding the thinking of the general public 
remains the oft-maligned nation-wide opinion poll. Its findings often 

-confirm the picture obtained from analysis of the press. The Division has 
had the benefit of periodic foreign policy polls conducted by public opinion 
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research centers in leading universities since 1943. Complete dependence 
cannot be placed upon the poll as a device for determining public opinion, 
because limitations of time and cost preclude the use of national polls 
on a daily basis. 


PROCEDURES FOR GATHERING INFORMATION AND REPORTING 
1. Radio and Television 


Each weekday morning at 8:45 when Division Chief H. Schuyler 
Foster reports to work, he finds on his desk major excerpts from radio and 
television comment the preceding evening on foreign policy questions or 
the Department of State. By mid-morning the comments are on the desks 
of appropriate Department officers. Copies also go to analysts within the 
Division for use, along with other newly received opinion materials, in the 
Daily Opinion Summary. 

During a single week the regularly scheduled broadcasts of twenty-one 
commentators and three interview or discussion programs are monitored. 
These include broadcasts by all four major networks. Transcriptions are 
made each night except Saturday. The bulk of the comment is taken 
between 5:55 and 8 p.m. 

The monitoring program has been re-established recently after several 
years’ absence because of budgetary problems. It has proven helpful to the 
Division, because it allows some voices to be heard which are not available 


in the press, and it affords a fuller and quicker picture of American 
opinion than can be secured from other sources alone. 


2. Press and Periodicals 


When the public opinion analysts report each weekday morning, their 
first task is to read and clip “key” newspapers. Each analyst will read one 
or two papers, clip items bearing on foreign policy, the United Nations, or 
the Department of State, and distribute the items found to the analyst who 
specializes in that particular field. 

Each analyst studies the items he receives from the press and those from 
the monitoring service in his areas of interest to determine which of his 
fields may require coverage in that day’s issue of the one-to-three-page 
Daily Opinion Summary. Material not suitable for the Daily may appear 
later in a weekly, monthly, area, or special summary. 

By noon the material for the Daily Opinion Summary must be in and 
edited, either by Dr. Charles Smith, a long-time public opinion analyst, 
or by Dr. Foster. By 1:30 p.m. it has been hectographed and distributed 
along with the “secret summary” prepared by the Executive Secretariat for 
the Department’s one hundred top officials. It also goes on a daily basis 
to two hundred other officers in the Department who have requested it. 
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The Daily Opinion Summary indicates the position of the writers or 
commentators and quotes enough to give the flavor or general feeling 
expressed. Experience has demonstrated that a press sample based upon 
papers received in Washington on the day of publication reflects rather 
accurately the pattern of opinion expressed in other newspapers across 
the country. Two dozen papers are acquired by the Division and seventy- 
six additional newspapers are covered by a clipping service. 

The Division has found major schools of thought to be represented in 
a press sample which includes the New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, New York Journal-American (Hearst), Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Baltimore Sun, Chicago Tribune, Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Washington Star, and Washington News (Scripps/Howard). Comments 
may be “a little stronger here and there one way or the other” but are 
essentially the same in other newspapers consulted. These blanket the 
country from Spokane to Savannah, from Los Angeles to Boston, and from 
New Orleans to Minneapolis. 

With the work on the Daily Opinion Summary completed, the analysts 
turn to preparation of materials for other publications of the Division. 
These include a nine-to-eleven-page Monthly Survey of American Opinion 
on International Affairs, five additional regularly issued more detailed 
summaries, and special reports. In addition to radio and press comment 
already summarized for the Daily Opinion Summary, analysts must digest 
materials from the other newspapers, from forty-eight general periodicals 
and three newsletters, from the publications of some sixty private organiza- 
tions, and the results of foreign policy polls. 

The twenty-four periodicals acquired by the Division and the twenty- 
four routed through it by the Department of State Library Division would 
appear to be representative of almost every element of American public 
opinion. Among others there are Business Week and the New Republic, 
the Atlantic Monthly and the Saturday Evening Post, Harper’s Magazine 
and the Reader’s Digest, Newsweek and Time, Life and Look, the Christian 
Century and Commonweal, Nation’s Business and the Reporter. 

Eight of the periodicals are devoted primarily to questions of foreign 
policy and international relations: Foreign Affairs, the Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin, the Foreign Service Journal, Freedom and Union, the Hispanic- 
American Report, the Journal of International Affairs, Pacific Affairs, and 
World Politics. 

Private organizations and interest groups are well represented in publi- 
cations analyzed in the Division. They fall under six categories: inter- 
national relations, economic, women’s, men’s, veterans’, and religious 
groups. Examples include the Council on Foreign Relations, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the League of Women Voters, Rotary Inter- 
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national, the American Legion, and the American Baptist Convention. 
The press and general periodicals often carry articles expressing the views 
of these organizations or their leaders. Many of the interest groups publish 
“house organs” which are made available to the Division. Organization 
opinion is of particular interest in the Department to the Public Services 
Division. 

3. Polls 


The published polls taken on a national or state basis are of real value 
to the Public Studies Division in determining public opinion on foreign 
policy questions. Results of Dr. George Gallup’s polls are released to the 
Division at the same time as to the press. This is the only national poll 
published on a continuing basis. 

Most useful of the state polls is the Minnesota Poll, sponsored by Cowles 
Publications, which appears each Sunday in the Minneapolis Tribune. Of 
interest, but containing fewer questions concerning foreign affairs, is the 
Iowa Poll, also by Cowles Publications, published in the Des Moines 
Register. The Texas Poll, taken by Joe Belden, a commercial pollster, is 
of value but appears only sporadically. 

The Division has discovered that the Minnesota Poll comes very close 
to indicating public opinion throughout the nation on the questions it 
covers. The Division has found no significant sectional differences of 
opinion on foreign policy questions. These facts are confirmed by the 
geographic breakdowns of the Gallup Poll and of national polls undertaken 
by university-related public opinion research centers. 

The Department of State has at one time or another secured polling 
data from the Office of Public Opinion Research at Princeton University, 
the Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan, and the 
National Opinion Research Center at the University of Chicago. In recent 
years, the Department has received the results of half-a-dozen such nation- 
wide polls per year. 

The university polls usually cover from twelve to twenty questions, 
some of which are repeated periodically so that trends of opinion can be 
charted. Many questions asked are helpful and pertinent to those directing 
the formulation and conduct of foreign policy in the Department of State. 
Queries may be on trade, immigration, the Suez crisis, or on “over-all” 
foreign policy. 

Public opinion polls often seem to be more favorable to a particular 
element of foreign policy than do Congressional opinions. For example, 
polls may indicate that 87 per cent of the American people favor foreign 
aid to nations which are allied with us. Votes in Congress are less over- 
whelming. This may be explained in part by the fact that the public is 
reacting to a generalization or principle, while the Congress is judging a 
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detailed set of provisions. The people favor foreign assistance, but they 
have not strenuously objected on some occasions when appropriation re- 
quests have been cut by as much as a billion dollars. 

Results of public opinion polls are often more favorable to a particular 
policy related to the conduct of foreign affairs than an analysis of the 
letters written to Congress, the White House, or to the Department of State 
would indicate. Generally, such an analysis has shown opposition to com- 
pulsory military training. Yet, over a sixteen-year period, Dr. Gallup has 
found in his polls that 70 per cent or more of the people are in favor of 
such training. 

Statements by organization leaders as quoted or carried in the press may 
sometimes give readers a misleading impression of public opinion. During 
1951 and 1952, newspaper and periodical items concerning organization 
resolutions which disparaged United States participation in the United 
Nations seemed to indicate the possiblity of a change in public opinion from 
internationalism back to isolationism. But when the results of contempo- 
rary opinion polls came in, they demonstrated that 75 per cent or more of 
the general public continued to support United States membership in the 
United Nations. 

Polls on a large number of topics show that the public took the same 
side as the columnists and the press on about four out of five foreign policy 
issues during the period from 1943 to 1952. The discrepancies occurred 
on novel questions or in instances where a strong personality was involved. 
For example, about nine out of ten columnists favored a three and three- 
quarter billion dollar postwar loan to Britain, but about 45 per cent of the 
general public were opposed to the loan and only about 35 per cent sup- 
ported it. Again, the bulk of the commentators accepted President Harry 
Truman’s action in the dismissal of General Douglas MacArthur, although 
some said that it should have been done in a “less objectionable” manner. 
A majority of the general public believed that MacArthur’s dismissal 
was a “mistake.” 

Members of the press and columnists may be better informed on ques- 
tions of foreign policy than most members of the general public. They have 
more facts at hand and see many more broad relationships than does the 
average individual. This accounts in part for the difference on occasion 
between attitudes expressed in press comment and those registered in 
opinion polls. The possibility of such a difference necessitates Public 
Studies Division reports which present both press summaries and polls. 


4. Periodic Reports and Special Summaries 
The most widely distributed report of the Public Studies Division is 


the Monthly Survey of American Opinion on International Affairs. 
Approximately 225 copies are routed to officers in the Department. Another 
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325 go overseas for the use of American ambassadors, Foreign Service 
officers, and representatives of the United States Information Agency. In 
addition, 150 copies of the Monthly Survey are distributed to officials in 
other government agencies in Washington and to the American delegation 
at the United Nations. 

American Opinion Series Reports of from five to thirteen pages are 
issued weekly on the Far East and on Germany and Related Issues, monthly 
on American Private Organizations and Groups and on the United Nations, 
and quarterly on Relations with Latin America. One hundred to two 
hundred copies of each publication are prepared, with two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the number going overseas to Foreign Service posts and to USIA 
representatives. Copies are also distributed, frequently through public 


affairs advisers in the appropriate geographic or functional bureaus, to 
interested Department officials. 


The Division furnishes one other useful summary on a _ regular 
basis for limited distribution. Twice a week, American opinion develop- 
ments of the past half-week are summarized in a page or less for Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs Andrew Berding and Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary J. Burke Wilkinson. Copies also go to leading White House advisers. 

In addition to its regularly scheduled summaries, the Division prepares 
special reports, perhaps on an area which becomes of particular importance, 
such as the Near East; on an economic question, such as foreign aid or East- 
West trade, or on the results of a public opinion poll. 

An individualized service is often performed by the Division when 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles attends a conference abroad. Special 
opinion summaries on a daily basis are forwarded to the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, who normally accompanies the Secretary to a conference. 
These summaries are fuller than the regular Daily Opinion Summary and 
include a condensation of major press stories as well as editorial comment 
on the conference. Such summaries were provided for the use of the Secre- 
tary at both London conferences on Suez. The Division also forwards 
another special type of summary to the Secretary when he returns from a 
vacation, where he may have been more or less isolated from world affairs 
for a brief period. This summary provides a digest of opinion during his 
absence on foreign affairs topics. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 
1. Organization 


In view of the scope of its analysis and the number of its reports, it is 
surprising to find the Public Studies Division is one of the smallest divisions 
in the Department of State. The Division has only a twelve-member staff. 
It is roughly comparable in size to the Foreign Affairs Division of the Legis- 
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lative Reference Service,’ the smallest division in that Service. Headed by its 
Chief, the Division consists of seven other opinion analysts. It is also served 
by the radio monitor, a hectograph operator, one typist, and the Division 
Chief’s secretary. 

The Division is organized on a geographic and functional basis, with each 
opinion analyst responsible for several geographic or functional areas of 
interest. One concentrates on general foreign policy and upon the Far East; 
another, on Russia, Eastern Europe, refugees, and Latin America. A third 
analyst handles Germany, Austria, NATO, and Western Europe; a fourth, 
the Middle East, North Africa, and Southern Asia. 

Other analysts concentrate on functional problems. One deals with ma- 
terial on the Department of State and foreign trade; another, on organiza- 
tions, the United Nations, atomic affairs, and disarmament. 

Each public opinion analyst is responsible for surveying from two to five 
daily papers and from six to eleven periodicals with the purpose of clipping 
and forwarding to each of his fellow analysts the articles which pertain to 
their areas of responsibility. 


2. Personnel 


Personnel changes are not frequent among analysts in the Public Studies 
Division. Five of the eight public opinion analysts have been employed in 
the Division for more than nine years. This includes one for eleven years, 
one for twelve, and two for fourteen years. Personnel stability is essential. 


Almost a year’s training on the job is required for an analyst to reach full 
efficiency. 

The work of the Division constitutes a rather narrow specialization of 
technique and subject matter. As a result, there are no other jobs in govern- 
ment closely related to those in the Division, no similar positions with higher 
salaries in other agencies to drain off personnel. This tends to minimize turn- 
over problems. 

Divisional personnel are not to be integrated into the Foreign Service 
because of the degree of specialization in their work. Foreign Service Officers, 
who might have been rotated through the Division if “Wristonization” had 
taken place, would not be “experts” on American public opinion. Nor 
would they be likely to remain in the Division long enough to develop such 
a speciality. 

Analysts have entered the Division at GS-5 or at higher levels and have 
promotion opportunities comparable to other Department divisions engaged 
in professional work. The Chief, who has had fourteen years of experience 
in the Division, is a GS-15. Not all analysts are college graduates, but 
several hold M.A. or Ph.D. degrees. 


1 Robert E. Elder, “The Foreign Affairs Division of the Legislative Reference Service: Organ- 
ization and Functions of a Professional Staff,” Western Political Quarterly, X (1957), 169. 
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It is difficult to predict who will be able and who will like to do the work 
of the Division. The best background for entry into the Division might be 
undergraduate training in political science, with some emphasis upon inter- 
national relations as an undergraduate and in graduate school. Undergradu- 
ate work in history and sociology has been useful; and graduate training in 
communications may be of great value. Some course work in public opinion 
or actual experience in public opinion analysis is normally expected. In 
addition to the proper academic background, the analyst needs the ability to 
write succinctly in a variety of styles and forms. 


FUNCTION IN THE FORMULATION AND CoNDUCT OF ForEIGN PoLicy 


The function of the Public Studies Division and its analysts is to place 
accurate summaries of American public opinion before officers of the United 
States government who are responsible for the formulation and conduct of 
foreign policy. The extent to which individual officers take such knowledge 
and integrate it into their considerations in the planning or implementation 
of policy would be difficult to assess accurately. 

The Division queries Department officer., foreign posts, and other gov- 
ernment agencies from time to time concerning their desire to continue to 
receive its summaries and reports. There have been numerous opportunities 
for officials to indicate that the Division’s work was not useful. Quite to the 
contrary, the Division’s summaries and reports are becoming more popular. 

The uses to which information on public opinion prepared in the Division 
is put depends upon the needs of the person receiving it. This is related to 
the function of his job. 

If the Policy Planning Staff requests information on some element of 
public opinion, this is reasonably good evidence that such opinion is being 
given consideration on ...e broad or long-range planning level and may be 
placed before the National Security Council. If geographic or functional 
bureaus request special summaries, it may indicate consideration on a more 
specific or short-range basis. 

Overseas, American representatives need to know if American public 
opinion agrees or disagrees with opinion in the country where the post is 
located. Knowledge of similarities and differences can be useful in diplo- 
matic negotiations; information officers can be more tactful in carrying out 
the USIA program. 

The Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs needs to know public, 
organization, press, and Congressional opinion in his role as adviser on public 
information matters to the Secretary of State. That Secretary of State Dulles 
places some importance upon knowing the realities of American opinion on 
any given aspect of policy is indicated by the increased emphasis on such 
responsibilities assigned to the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs since 
1953. 
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The co-ordination, through the office of Nelson Rockefeller, of State De- 
partment summaries of American public opinion and USIA summaries of 
public opinion abroad for use during the Geneva Conference in 1955 is in- 
dicative of interest in public opinion at the White House level. 

The rise of the National Security Council, where co-ordination is sought 
on policies affecting national security between interested departments and 
agencies, has increased the importance of distribution of the Division’s 
studies to government officials outside the Department of State. Dissemina- 
tion of the summaries and reports gives the participating departments and 
agencies additional common ground in their search for solutions of national 
security problems. 

Emphasis upon the influence of American public opinion at a variety 
of levels in the formulation and conduct of foreign policy should not obscure 
the fact that many other factors must be considered by the officials con- 
cerned. Harsh realities of balance of power in an imperfectly organized 
world cannot be ignored. Foreign governments have interests and opinions 
which must be carefully weighed. Information is available to Department 
officers which for security or diplomatic reasons cannot be widely distributed 
to Congress, the press, private organizations, or the general public. 

It would not be surprising, then, if foreign policy were frequently out of 
line with opinion of these “publics.” That this does not occur in greater 
degree or more often may demonstrate that foreign policy is formulated and 
implemented with an eye to what is “possible” on both the international and 
domestic scenes. 

There are necessary lags of opinion which for a time tend to separate 
the Department from the Congress, the press, organized groups, and the 
general public, but over a period of time policy is the product of a mutual 
process of education and accommodation between the Department and its 
various “publics.” 

Enough of the facts can be presented to the Congress, the press, interest 
groups, and “John Q. Public” to achieve a useful concurrence if a policy is 
fundamentally sound. Knowledge of the opinions held by individual “pub- 
lics,” on the other hand, may help the Department reassess the validity of a 
policy. 

The work of the Public Studies Division contributes to a democratic ex- 
change of opinion. It makes public participation in the formulation of foreign 
policy a reality. The development of agreement on the fundamentals of 
policy between the Department, Congress, private organizations, the press, 
and the general public lends strength to the policy so conceived. The con- 
tinuation of this process of education and accommodation is in the best 
interests of the United States and constitutes a living act of faith in the 
democratic way of life. 
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quently criticized by Japanese conservative parties. Condemning it 

as an alien document, the conservatives have tried unsuccessfully, 
in the years since the occupation ended (April 28, 1952), to revise the 
constitution. Although by word and practice constitutional prohibitions 
have been circumvented,' and despite recurring demands for revision, the 
original wording stands intact. 

Mere circumvention has not satisfied the revisionist-minded conserva- 
tives. Even though the Self-Defense Forces were created in July, 1954, the 
conservatives hope to modify the controversial no-war clause (Article 9), 
so that further questions of a constitutional nature will be obviated. In 
addition, they seek (1) to make the Emperor something more than a 
“symbol of the State and the unity of the people” (Article 1); (2) to re- 
draft the section on the rights and duties of the people (Articles 10-40), 
thereby reintroducing restrictions such as those found in the Meiji constitu- 
tion; (3) to rewrite Article 7 so that there can be no question about the 
power of the Cabinet to dissolve the House of Representatives;? and (4) to 
undertake a reorganization of the House of Councillors.* 


Ts AMERICAN-SPONSORED Constitution of 1947 has been fre- 


* The writer wishes to thank Professor Edward Buehrig of the Department of Government, 
Indiana University, for reading and criticizing the manuscript. 

*E.g., the creation of a military establishment while retaining Article 9; the renewed 
celebration of Kigensetsu (February 11), a holiday commemorating the accession of 
the first Emperor, which was abolished by occupation directive; and the centralizing 
tendencies, evident especially in education and police, despite provisions for local 
self-government in the Constitution of 1947, Article 92-95. For recommended changes 
in police and educational institutions see Yoshida’s Administrative Speech at the 
reopening of the Fifteenth Diet, January 30, 1953. 

* In Article 7 there is a list of acts the Emperor is to perform “with the advice and approval 
of the Cabinet.” This list includes dissolution. The only other provision regarding 
dissolution is in Article 69: “If the House of Representatives passes a non-confidence 
resolution, or rejects a confidence resolution, the Cabinet shall resign en masse, unless 
the House of Representatives is dissolved within ten (10) days.” 

The question about the Cabinet’s power to dissolve was raised when Yoshida 
established his second government. On November 16, 1948, the parliamentary veteran, 
the late Yukio Ozaki, delivered a lengthy discourse on this matter, warning that if it 
was established that the Cabinet could dissolve the Diet at its discretion (with no 
vote of non-confidence), then democracy would collapse and the constitution would 
become a scrap of paper. He recognized that such a course was possible in politically 
mature nations, but he reminded the Japanese that they did not yet possess this 
conditioning. House of Representatives, 3rd Session, Official Gazette Extra, No. 13 
(November 17, 1948), pp. 21-22. 

Prime Minister Yoshida dissolved the lower chamber, in August, 1952, on the 
basis of Article 7. Gizo Tomabechi, a Representative and chairman of the People’s 
Co-operative Democratic party, commenced a suit in the Supreme Court, contending 
that the government’s action was unconstitutional. The Court rejected his suit, stating 
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As the largest opposition party the Shakaito (Socialist party) has as- 
sumed primary responsibility to prevent constitutional revision. It contends 
that to enlarge imperial prerogatives, even though not adding to the ad- 
ministrative powers of the Emperor, would prepare the way for considering 
him rather than the people as sovereign. Holding to the traditional paci- 
fistic attitudes of socialism,‘ the Shakaito seeks to safeguard Article 9. 
Further, the left wing ® of the party believes that the United States forced 
Japan to rearm, hoping to use her “to maintain its strategic position against 
Soviet Russia and Communist China.” The left-Socialists also charge that if 
Japan’s Self-Defense Forces “are increased in the future, the chain of com- 
mand will be in the firm grip of the United States.” ® 


II 


Both Conservatives and Socialists are demanding political independence 
from the United States. The Shakaito calls for independence in external 
matters, which would mean breaking from the Western world and follow- 
ing a policy of neutralism in the cold war. The conservatives think of politi- 
cal independence in domestic matters and are particularly conscious of the 
circumstances under which Japan’s new constitution was adopted. 

Since 1948 there has been a considerable and growing literature about 
the adoption of the constitution during the early phase of the occupation 
period.” Every writer, with the exception of Whitney, has emphasized the 


alien character of Japan’s fundamental law. And, of course, it is this 
inclusion of Anglo-American principles that has provided the post-occupa- 
tion demands for constitutional revision. 


that it had “no jurisdiction on such cases which have no relations with concrete 
controversy.” This explanation was given by the Honorable Kotaro Tanaka, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Japan, in a letter to the writer. 

* For a discussion of this proposal see Hattie Kawahara Colton, “The National Diet after 
Independence,” Annals, CCCVIII (1956), 23-24; also “Background: The Drive to 
revise the Constitution,” Japan Report, II, Consulate General of Japan, Chicago (April 
17, 1956), 4-7. 

* At the international congress of Socialists (COMISCO), Frankfurt, 1951, the Japanese 
delegation refused to support a resolution advocating expanded military establish- 
ments to cope with the Communist threat. 

* Despite their merger in October, 1955, the Socialists can be identified as left-wing or 
right-wing. 

* Unpublished report of differences between right- and left-Socialists, prepared by Shimpei 
Fujimaki, deputy director of the research division of the Shakaito Policy Research 
Board. Excerpted portions of this report are reprinted by Lawrence Olson in “Japan’s 
Socialists: Where Do They Stand?” American Universities Field Staff, Japan LAO-4- 
57 (June 8, 1956), p. 1. 


*E.g., W. MacMahon Ball, Japan, Enemy or Ally? (New York: Day, 1949); Mark Gayn, 
Japan Diary (New York: Sloane, 1948); Harold S. Quigley and John Turner, The New 
Japan; Government and Politics (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956) ; 
Robert E. Ward, “The Origins of the Present Japanese Constitution,” American 
Political Science Review, L (1956), 980-1010; Courtney Whitney, MacArthur: His 
Rendezvous with History (New York: Knopf, 1956); and Harry Emerson Wildes, 
Typhoon in Tokyo (New York: Macmillan, 1954). 
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Strangely enough, General MacArthur took the very course that he had 
warned against earlier. When the Far Eastern Advisory Commission* met 
with the Supreme Commander, he warned that any constitution, no matter 
how good, which was forced on the Japanese, would last only so long as the 
occupation troops remained.’ Later, his Chief of the Government Section, 
Major General Whitney, said: “MacArthur was determined that we would 
not force an American-written constitution down Japanese throats, so he 
continued, quietly but firmly, to prod the Japanese into positive action.” * 
There is no question that the action taken was positive —and effective. 
Certainly Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida was not in a position to thwart 
occupation policies; any obstructionism on his part would have led to the 
selection of another Japanese as prime minister, one who was persona 
grata to SCAP. 

Obviously MacArthur was faced with a great responsibility: implicit 
in his role was an obligation to create conditions whereby the objectives 
of the victorious powers could be attained. Democratization was one goal: 
could this be achieved by transplanting alien concepts? The occupation 
forces evidently believed that this was the way to create a democratic Japan. 
However, Japanese conservatives condemned the occupation-inspired docu- 
ment for not conforming to realities. 


Ill 


Reality embraced both domestic and international matters. On the one 
hand, the constitutional role of the Emperor and the chapter on funda- 
mental rights of the people did not conform to Japan’s political traditions; 
on the other hand, the no-war clause was incongruous in a world still 
harboring aggressors. And it was this latter provision that was the first 
target of the revisionists. 

The cold war and the warmer Korean War were also realities. With 
these events in mind Yoshida tock steps to establish a defense force. Even 
before the San Francisco peace treaty entered into effect, the Yoshida 
government instructed the National Election Supervision Commission to 
draft a referendum bill ** so that Article 9 could be modified.’? The United 
States was amenable to such a change; indeed, it looked for a gradual 
military build-up in Japan so that American forces could be withdrawn."* 


*The FEAC visited Japan, December, 1945-February, 1946. However, at the Moscow 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers that December, agreement was reached 
to replace the FEAC with the Far Eastern Commission. 

* George H. Blakeslee, The Far Eastern Commission; 1945 to 1952 (Department of State 
Publication No. 5138 [Washington, 1953]), p. 20. 

*” Whitney, op. cit., p. 247. 

"™ Amendments are to be initiated by the Diet and ratified by the people. Constitution of 
1947, Article 96. 

® Nippon Times, January 22, 1952. 

™See the preamble of the Security Treaty between the United States of America and 
Japan (Department of State Publication No. 4607 [Washington, 1952]), p. 5. 
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And the then recently depurged conservative politicians, notably Ichiro 
Hatoyama and Mamoru Shigemitsu, campaigned on revisionist and re- 
armament platforms. 

When Hatoyama returned to active political life in 1952, it was assumed 
that he would resume the two positions, head of the Jiyuto (Liberal party) 
and prime minister, which he had entrusted to Yoshida in May, 1946."* 
He promised that as the leader of the Jiyuto and the head of a conserva- 
tive coalition government he would remove the constitutional obstruction 
to rearming.*® However, Yoshida had different ideas about the two posi- 
tions. He had been reluctant to take the posts in 1946, and in 1952 he was 
even more reluctant to surrender them.**® 

Since Yoshida did remain as head of government, it became his respon- 
sibility to find answers to Japan’s security problem. He was as concerned 
over security matters as were other conservative leaders, but he did not 
want to resolve these problems by a frontal assault on the constitution. It 
is true that from time to time he publicly announced that his government 
was considering the matter of a referendum bill,’’ but that is as far as he 
went. None of these reported measures was ever placed before the Diet. 
Presumably Yoshida offered this as a token concession to Hatoyama*™® and 
Shigemitsu, the leaders of conservative forces upon whom he depended 
for legislative support. By reconciling the constitutional prohibition and the 
principle of self-defense, Yoshida did create the new armed forces in July, 
1954, and yet retained the controversial Article 9. While the initial attack 
of the revisionists was directed toward the no-war clause, this provision was 
no more obnoxious than those referring to the Emperor’® and the funda- 
mental rights of the people.”® During the thirty-two months (April, 1952 — 
December, 1954) that Yoshida served as prime minister of an independent 
Japan, his conservative cohorts repeatedly suggested that a new constitution 
be drafted from a “free standpoint.” The Prime Minister refused to take 


“ Hatoyama was purged on May 3, 1946. SCAPIN 919, Political Reorientation of Japan, 
September 1945 to September 1948 (Report of Government Section, SCAP [Washing- 
ton, 1949]), pp. 494-95. Yoshida, a life-long bureaucrat, assumed these positions as 
“caretaker.” See his account in “My Memoirs,” Asahi Shimbun, July 31, 1955. 

* Nippon Times, July 21, 1952. 


* Later Yoshida explained that Hatoyama, who had suffered a stroke, was in poor health 
and that it would have marked Yoshida as irresponsible to propose “a sick man for 
such an important position of state as Prime Minister.” Yoshida, op. cit. 

" E.g., exactly one year after the announcement that the National Election Supervision 
Commission was drafting such a bill, another official announcement noted that the 
government’s Autonomy Board was working on a Constitutional Amendment National 
Referendum Bill. Nippon Times, January 22, 1953. 


* After fighting for control of the Jiyuto from outside the party for over a year, Hatoyama 
returned to the fold in December 1953, announcing that Yoshida had promised to 
set up a Constitution Amendment Investigating Committee. Ibid., December 8, 1953. 
* Constitution of 1947, Articles 1 to 8. 


* Ibid., Articles 10 to 40. 
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this step, informing the legislators that he would honor and stick by the 
postwar constitution.”* 

His loyalty to the document was not the result of his own role in its 
adoption. . In fact, he wanted it understood that the document was the 
product of the times and of the occupation. He later referred to his 
attempts to win concessions from Whitney, especially in regard to the 
Emperor, but on those occasions he was reminded that Japan had agreed 
to an unconditional surrender, not one to which each side mutually 
assented.”? 

The constitutional references to the Emperor were significant. In 
February, 1946, a Japanese constitutional committee, under the direction 
of Professor Joji Matsumoto, had produced a draft wherein the Emperor 
was proclaimed “exhalted and inviolable.” ** Because of the apparent 
reluctance of the Japanese conservatives to accept change, the occupation 
forces took positive action, presenting the Japanese with a document that 
described the Emperor as the “symbol of the State and the unity of the 
people, deriving his position from the will of the people with whom 
resides sovereign power.” ** 

When the draft prepared by Government Section was presented to the 
Japanese officials, they expressed their dissatisfaction with the word 
“symbol.” Unable to win a concession on this point from SCAP, the 
Cabinet members pondered long over this “most serious problem” until 
rescued from their dilemma by the Emperor. Hearing of their grave con- 
cern, Hirohito advised them that it was all right to use the word.*® Later 
Yoshida was to state that Emperor Hirohito’s remarks encouraged the 
government and it approached the matter with a “broad-minded point of 
view” rather than one of stubborn opposition.”* 

There is no question that Yoshida, traditionalist that he was, had been 
opposed to the MacArthur constitution in the beginning. Why, then, did 
he become reconciled to it later, while other conservatives condemned it? 
Not until February, 1954, did he make a public statement which was some- 
what critical of the document. At that time, he advised the Budget Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives that the constitution contained some 


On one occasion he said, “It is right and natural for us to abide by the Constitution 
we have regardless of whether it is a ‘MacArthur Constitution’ or not.” Nippon Times, 
January 30, 1954. 

* Yoshida, op. cit., July 29, 1955. 

* Political Reorientation of Japan, op. cit., Vol. Il, Appendices c:3 and c:4, pp. 605-10. 

* Constitution of 1947, Article 1. In 1954, a Japanese Political Science Journal, Kokka 
Gakkai Zassi, published what is reported to be the Government Section Draft. Article 
1 in this draft is similar to that of the constitution. See “The MacArthur Draft 
Constitution,” Kokka Gakkai Zassi, LXVIII (1954), 4. 

* Yoshida, op. cit., July 29, 1955. 

* Ibid. 
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points which were “unsuitable to Japan’s actual situation while differing 
from the people’s sentiments.” However, he added that he was still opposed 
to any hasty revision.?’ 

The pressure on Yoshida increased during 1954, and defections within 
his own party revealed dissatisfaction with his stand. And on the left side 
of the political spectrum there were demands that the constitution be 
safeguarded. Public rallies, sponsored by the Uha Shakai, Saha Shakai, 
and the General Council of Trade Unions (SOHYO), adopted resolutions 
to that effect.*® Since the conservative-supported Yoshida government was 
moving rapidly toward the re-creation of a military establishment, the 
Socialists had reason to believe that their nation’s pacifistic, liberal constitu- 
tion was doomed. 

Despite the changed situation wrought by the creation of the Self- 
Defense Forces, and in spite of reports that Yoshida was willing to revise 
the constitution,”® the Prime Minister did not take steps toward revision. 
Having thereby alienated Hatoyama and Shigemitsu, Yoshida lost their 
support. In fact, while he was visiting the United States and other Western 
nations (October-November, 1954), the other conservative leaders planned 
his downfall. Faced with defection in his own party and the combined 
opposition of the Hatoyama-—Shigemitsu group and the Socialists, Yoshida 
resigned on December 7, leaving the way open for the new Prime Minister, 
Hatoyama, to proceed with his plans to revise the constitution. 


IV 


Diet strength is the key to revision. When Hatoyama took office in 
December, 1954, the combined strength of the conservative parties (Jiyuto 
and Minshuto) in the House of Representatives was 306, six votes short of 
the two-thirds necessary to initiate amendments. His following in the upper 
chamber was still greater, since the Ryokufukai (Green Breeze Society) 
usually voted with the conservatives, thereby giving Hatoyama 160 of the 
250 Councillor seats. Having promised the Socialists that an early election 
would be held if they supported his bid to unseat Yoshida, Hatoyama could 
not proceed immediately with constitutional changes. 

The question of revision was the major issue in the political campaign 
prior to the general election on February 27, 1955. Once again the con- 
servatives won a majority of the seats, but the anti-revisionist camp, left- 


* Nippon Times, February 2, 1954. 


* Two rallies were held on February 15 and 20, 1954. The moderate Socialist and former 
Prime Minister, Tetsu Katayama, joined with Mosaburo Suzuki, chairman of the left- 
Socialist party, and Jotaro Kawakami, chairman of the right-Socialist party, in speaking 
against revision. Ibid., February 16 and 21, 1954. 

* Former Prime Minister Ashida had suggested that the conservative parties be merged 


and that constitutional revision be undertaken. He reported that Yoshida was willing 
to take this step. Ibid., April 4, 1954. 
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and right-Socialist, Labor-Farmer, and Communist parties, obtained more 
than the one-third needed to block constitutional amendments. The two 
Socialist parties increased their total vote over the previous general elec- 
tion, gaining 45 per cent of the ballots cast by new voters.®® It was, there- 
fore, apparent that younger people were flocking to the Socialists, deter- 
mined to safeguard the new constitution. 

Although the situation seemed hopeless for the conservative govern- 
ment, a bill was introduced in the House of Representatives to establish 
a research organ “to carry out a complete examination of the present Con- 
stitution of Japan from a new national viewpoint.” *! The proposal was 
shelved when the House of Councillors failed to take action before the 
session ended. 

A later development that year, the merger of the two Socialist parties, 
further strengthened the hand of the anti-revision group. With 155 lower 
house votes, just one short of one-third of the total seats, and knowing that 
the Communist and other small parties’ Diet members would also oppose 
revision, the Shakaito was in a position to block amendments. This large 
bloc of opposition seats forced the conservatives to merge. In November a 
newly formed conservative party, the Jiyuminshuto (Liberal-Democratic 
party) commanded 300 votes, or 64 per cent of the lower house member- 
ship.** 

Prime Minister Hatoyama advised the Japanese that real independence 
could be attained only when occupation-inspired measures were revised. 
In line with this he suggested that steps be taken to establish a Constitu- 
tional Research Committee, under the Cabinet, which would undertake a 
careful examination of the subject.** 

On the other side of the aisle, Socialist spokesmen noted that the con- 
servatives denounced the “American document.” They further observed 
that the primary reason 
for such denunciation is none other than a sinister attempt to restore the old Imperial 
Constitution and thereby cater to the authority in power. The proposal to establish a 
Constitutional Research Council within the Cabinet is very suspicious. Once the proposed 
council is established within the Cabinet, its management, including the selection of its 
members, will inevitably be put under control of the government and its supporting party.” 

Even more suspicious was the Prime Minister’s proposal to eliminate 
all but a few of the multimember constituencies. At first glance this 
appeared to be a worthy suggestion. Since Japan had the beginnings of a 


* Japan Information, II, Embassy of Japan (March 30, 1955), 1-2. 

* Japan Report, II, Embassay of Japan (April 17, 1956), 4; also see the Jiyuminshuto’s 
statement of party principles in Japan News, January 1, 1956. 

7 er ee 16, 1955; or see Japan Report, Embassy of Japan (November 

* Address of Prime Minister Ichiro Hatoyama before the 24th Regular Session of the Diet 
on January 30, 1956. Speech Series, I, Embassy of Japan (February 2, 1956), 2. 

™ Japan Report, II, Embassy of Japan (April 17, 1956), 5. 
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two-party system, why not introduce single-member districts? Indeed, that 
was the impression that Hatoyama wished to convey when he stated that 
the suggested revision was necessary to stabilize the political situation and 
to bring “the political world in line with the new situation arising from the 
inauguration of the two-party sytem.” *° However, under the government’s 
plan the nation was to be so effectively gerrymandered that the Socialists 
would be reduced to less than 100 seats, giving the conservatives more 
than enough votes to push constitutional amendments through the House 
of Representatives. By resorting to various parliamentary devices the 
Shakaito delayed a final decision on this all-important bill, and enough 
opposition was stirred up by the press so that the conservatives dropped 
the proposal. 

The first election under the new two-party system occurred on July 8, 
1956, a short time after the proposed election district change was dropped. 
There were two major issues for popular consideration: first, the con- 
tinuing one of constitutional revision; and second, the matter of riots in the 
Diet. At approximately the same time in 1954 and 1956 the Shakaito 
representatives resorted to fisticuffs when debate failed to prevent the 
adoption of major legislative proposals. Leading Japanses newspapers 
editorially lashed the Diet members for these displays of “political im- 
maturity” and popular reaction to the Diet “Donnybrooks” was apparent. 
Despite this the Shakaito did not suffer in the Councillor elections; in fact, 
it gained more seats. 

When the total vote in national and local constitutencies** was tabu- 
lated, the Jiyuminshuto held the same number of seats as previously (122). 
The Shakaito’s post-electoral strength was 80, an increase of 12 seats.*’ 
Only four votes short of the one-third (plus) necessary to obstruct, the 
Shakaito could depend on other left-wing parties to make up the deficit. 


Vv 


Recent political developments in Japan indicate several things: (1) the 
House of Councillors can no longer be characterized as nonpartisan and 
elections to the upper chamber henceforth promise to be struggles between 
the two leading parties; (2) the composition of each legislative chamber 
means that revision cannot be undertaken at this time, although the new 
(Kishi) government will continue to press for constitutional changes; and 
(3) Japan’s two-party system is such in appearance only. It is true that 


* Hatoyama’s Policy Speech, January 30, 1956, op. cit., p. 4. 

* The House of Councillors has 250 members, 100 of whom are elected in a national 
constituency (with a single, nontransferable vote), and 150 in local districts. Half of 
the membership is elected every three years. Since there were two national 
constituency seats vacant, 127 councillors were elected in July, 1956, rather than 125. 

* Japan Report, Il, Consulate General of Japan, Chicago (July 15, 1956), 3. The increase 
was at the expense of the Ryokufakai. 
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sharply defined political issues will give the Japanese voters an opportunity 
to select one of the two contending parties; however, Japan’s two-party 
system should be compared to that of Austria before 1934, rather than to 
those of the United States and the United Kingdom. In other words, the 
conservative party will be the continuing majority party; the Shakaito will 
be a perpetual minority party, sufficiently strong to prevent revision, but not 
strong enough to be the governing party. Under a stalemate situation such 
as this, the Jiyuminshuto will again recommend changes in the electoral 
system, or it will resort to parliamentary maneuvers to achieve its purpose. 

The Socialists will be equally active, employing every means available 
to prevent revision. Though their determination to retain Article 9 and 
to press for a neutralist foreign policy is naive, in view of Communist 
aggression elsewhere, the Socialists are more fearful of the resurgence of 
Japanese militarism to a dominant power position. Equally important to 
them is the retention of the section on fundamental rights and continued 
reference to popular sovereignty. While these provisions do not conform 
to Japan’s political tradition, the passage of time could bring forth new 
liberal concepts as substitutes for nonliberal ones. 





AFTER HUNGARY: REVIEW AND PROSPECTS OF 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM IN EUROPE* 


Cuar_es A. GULICK AND MANFRED WOLFSON 
University of California, Berkeley 


I 


OME SEVEN YEARS ago Professor Adolph Sturmthal published an 
S article’ which began with the observation that “the departure of the 

French Socialists from the government early in 1950, even though 
they returned in a few months, marked the end of a stage of postwar history 
in Europe.” Exactly six years after those words appeared came the 
“October Revolutions” in Poland and Hungary. They, too, mark the end 
of a stage in postwar history; consequently, this would appear to be a 
particularly appropriate time to extend Sturmthal’s statistical comparisons 
and analyses, including his special reference to the relative strengths of 
Socialist and Communist parties.” 

In 1950 Sturmthal distinguished three zones: Eastern Europe, where 
democratic Socialist parties had been obliterated or absorbed by the Com- 
munists; Northwestern Europe — the United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark — where Socialist parties dominated; and, with the omission 
of Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Turkey because of their “peculiar and 
nondemocratic structure,” a Continental group of eight countries, where 
such parties evinced varying degrees of strength. We realize, as did he, 
that comparisons of Socialist party strength in countries with different his- 
tories and different political and electoral systems inevitably introduce some 
oversimplifications and distortions. Modifications, corrections, and more 
precise generalizations must await further specialized treatments. 


II 


"Asa starting point we take the twelve countries used by Sturmthal and 
list them in the order of the percentages of the popular votes received by 
their Socialist parties in the last general elections prior to January 1, 1957. 


* The authors wish to express their most grateful appreciation to the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, Berkeley, for help of various sorts in the prepara- 
tion of this essay. They are likewise appreciative of the suggestions and criticisms of 
Eric C. Bellquist and Carl Landauer. 


*“Democratic Socialism in Europe,” World Politics, III (October, 1950), 88-113. 


? For convenience and brevity these parties will be designated frequently hereafter as SP 
and CP despite the literal inaccuracy of the abbreviations in some instances. For 
example, the organization that calls itself “Party of Labor” is Socialist in Holland but 
Communist in Switzerland. 
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Taare | 
Rank oF Sociauist Parties AccorpiInc To ELEcTorAL STRENGTH 


1. Norway 5. Denmark 9. Switzerland 

2. Great Britain 6. Belgium 10. Finland 

3. Sweden 7. Netherlands 11. France 

4. Austria 8. Germany (West only, 12. Italy 
excluding Berlin) 


Sturmthal’s ranking as of 1950 * indicates that despite a few changes, most 
notably the Netherlands, the general order remains much the same. Be- 
cause of the prevalence of proportional representation in these nations, the 
percentages of seats in the lower houses of the respective parliaments (or 
in the unicameral legislature as in Finland) held by all parties is, typically, 
close to their percentages of popular votes; * nevertheless, because electoral 
and party systems do differ, such lists have limitations. In our second high- 
est instance, for example, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, chief of the British Labour 
party, is the leader of the opposition; in our second lowest instance, M. Guy 
Mollet, at the time of this writing head of the French Socialist party and 
premier, presides over a coalition government. Therefore, although elec- 
toral strength in a given country is highly significant, additional indices may 
profitably be employed for comparative study. One such measure might be 
a comparison of the net shift of electoral strength in a given country over 
a period of time with that of other countries during the same time span. 
Because historically the Communist and Socialist parties as parties of the 
Left > have appealed to essentially the same clientele, and because since 
World War II democratic Socialists have intensified their efforts to distin- 
guish themselves from and to combat Communists, our comparison, as 
previously indicated, includes both. 

Somewhat arbitrarily, but with the intent to avoid inordinate detail, we 
chose as our initial vote figure (Vi in Table II) the percentage received by 
each of the two parties in the earliest election between 1930 and 1933. For 
our final figure (Vf), we took the most recent election prior to January 1, 
1957; all twelve fell in the mid-1950’s, that is, 1953-56. The intermediate 
figure (Vm) represents an election in the mid-1940’s, usually the first after 


* Op. cit., p. 90. 


1. Great Britain 5. Austria 9. Switzerland 
. Norway 6. Belgium 10. Netherlands 
3. Sweden 7. Germany 11. France 

4. Denmark 8. Finland 12. Italy 


‘Except that not infrequently there is “discrimination” against small parties that costs 
them seats. 


* We do not deny the aptness of Mollet’s observation that the former should be labeled 
parties of the East. 


* Except in Finland, where the use of 1930 would falsify the facts; here we used 1929. 
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the German surrender in 1945. Thus, generally speaking, our period is 
from “pre-Hitler” to “post-Stalin.” * 

Probably the most obvious generalization that may be drawn from Table 
II is that the combined SP and CP vote was significantly greater (3 per cent 
or more) in seven countries in the mid-fifties than in the early thirties. In 
two others it was slightly greater; in another three, smaller. But when we 
separate the parties and look for significant increases in their shares of the 
popular vote, we see that the Socialists registered such increases in only 
four countries (Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Norway), 
whereas the Communists did it in six (Austria, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Italy, and Norway), although in three of them the CP remains pitifully 
small. Even in the other three (Finland, France, and Italy), the Com- 
munist vote ranges only between a fifth and a fourth of the total; more- 
over, without exception in any country, it dropped between the middle and 
final years of our period. In eight instances this drop meant that it was 
quartered, halved, or almost obliterated. 

Among the Socialist parties there were substantial losses in only two 
nations, France and Italy, over the entire period, and only in the latter did 
they assume the catastrophic proportions just noted for eight members of 
the CP group between the middle and final years. Thus, as did Sturmthal, 
we find six countries in which the SP vote shows a high degree of stability.® 
Within our six, however, there are almost startling differences. In Austria, 
Finland, and Switzerland, the percentages vary little from year to year; in 
Belgium and Denmark quite substantial losses in the intermediate year 
were more than or almost recovered in the final year. Contrariwise, in 
Sweden a good gain in the middle year was partially lost in the final one. 
Beyond reasonable doubt a group of voters have been switching back and 
forth between the SP and the CP—a phenomenon not confined, of 
course, to the three nations last named. On the other hand, as of early 
1956, SP losses to the CP in France and Italy appeared to be of a reason- 
ably permanent character. Since then the attacks on the cult of Stalinism 
and their partial retraction, the concessions to Poland, the savage subjuga- 
tion of Hungary, and the horrified reaction thereto have clouded the pic- 
ture, but would appear to weaken the chances of all Communist parties in 
any election held in the near future. 


"In the instance of Italy, 1946 had to serve as Vi and 1948 as Vm. For this “distortion” 
we ask the reader to blame Mussolini, or to discount the comparison to any degree 
thought necessary. For France we chose as Vm the “regular” parliamentary election of 
June, 1946, not that to the Constituent Assembly in October, 1945. Because Swedish 
elections were carried through on schedule in 1940, 1944, and 1948, the best year for 
Vm there is 1944. In Finland the election of 1945 was shortly before the German 


surrender. 

*Sturmthal’s six were Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, and Switzer- 
land; our six are Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Sweden, and Switzerland. For 
reasons explained in more detail in a later note, it appears doubtful that the Nether- 
lands should have been included in his six. 
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In these circumstances are the Socialists likely to profit, or has the 
reaction been so strong that voters will be impelled to ballot for conserva- 
tive parties — especially those that are basically Roman Catholic? Even 
without benefit of crystal ball, we hope certain speculations will be of 
interest. 

In 1950 Sturmthal ® wrote: “Within the short space of five years, demo- 
cratic socialism in Europe has been forced into the position of ... a 
minority party. [It has] been twice defeated: by Communism in the East, 
by liberal capitalism in the West — Great Britain and Scandinavia perhaps 
excepted.” And on the same page, after a summary of the relations between 
Socialist parties and trade-unions, he concluded: “A strategy aimed at 
substituting middle-class elements for the working-class basis [of a SP] 
seems ... futile.” With no intent to split hairs, we suggest that the issue 
is supplementation, not substitution — a notion to which Otto Bauer’ com- 
mitted himself and Austrian Social Democracy more than thirty years ago. 
Moreover, when the neo-Socialists stressed the need to win the middle 
class at the special conference of the Labour and Socialist International in 
August, 1933, they found almost all the delegates in agreement."! It has 
been pointed out by numerous writers’* that on the basis of “past experi- 
ence it is virtually impossible for the socialists to grasp control of the state 
if they must rely solely on the industrial proletariat.” In evidence, Rosen- 
berg noted that in the decade prior to 1934 the “combined vote of social- 
ists and communists . . . has ordinarily averaged about 30 or 40 per cent 
of the total... .” 

The contrast shown in Table II is impressive; in the long decade since 
the German surrender in 1945 the “combined” SP and CP vote has aver- 
aged closer to 40 to 45 per cent, and in our middle year was 50 per cent 
or more in Austria, Norway, and Sweden. But our chief focus is on the 
SP record, and so we return to comparisons with Sturmthal’s analysis. At 
the end of 1956, as in mid-1950, democratic socialism in Europe was a 
“minority party.” Moreover, the percentages of SP votes for each of the 
twelve countries in the “most recent elections” available to Sturmthal and 
to us do not vary significantly except in France and, possibly, in the Nether- 


* Op. cit., p. 96. 

”To Bauer and his wife, Helene, Sturmthal dedicated his Tragedy of European Labor, 
1918-1939 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943). In another passage (p. 91 
of the article) Sturmthal appears to be in agreement with the “supplementation” idea. 

™ See Protokoll des sozialdemokratischen Parteitages, 1924, pp. 175-77; ibid., 1925, pp. 247- 
51; ibid., 1926, pp. 256-60, for Bauer’s position; and Proceedings, International Con- 
ference of the Labour and Socialist International . . . August 21st-August 25th, 1933, 
especially passages such as those on pp. 49 and 110. 


For instance, Arthur Rosenberg in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, VIII, 219, 
article on “Socialist Parties.” 
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lands.** Similarly, Sturmthal noted four countries in which the SP polled 
more than 40 per cent of the votes; our data show five. This upward shift 
explains the further difference between 1950 and 1956 of six’* and five 
instances in which the SP vote was between 25 and 40 per cent. In both 
years France and Italy were eleventh and twelfth. 

Of the “shifts” that have resulted chiefly from those in electoral 
strength since Sturmthal published, a few merit reminders. The British 
Labour party was forced into opposition in 1951 and kept there in 1955. 
As noted earlier, a French Socialist became premier in a left-of-center 
coalition on February 1, 1956. In Belgium, the SP returned from opposition 
to membership in a coalition, likewise with one of its members as chief 
of cabinet, in April, 1954. Dutch Socialists attained a plurality of popular 
votes in the elections of June, 1952, and of seats in the lower chamber four 
years later; like the Austrians, they have been in coalition steadily since 
1945, but unlike them have held the premiership since 1948. Finnish 
developments subsequent to the resignation of Mannerheim from the presi- 
dency in March of 1946 may properly be described as kaleidoscopic. With- 
in ten years the headship of the cabinet changed seven times; for a year 
now it has been vested in a Social Democrat. Swedish elections of Sep- 
tember, 1956, cost the SP four seats and their coalition partner, the Farmers 
party, seven, while the Conservatives and the Communists gained eleven 
and one respectively; nevertheless, the coalition was renewed. 


Ill 


Among Sturmthal’s most important generalizations are: (1) the “strong- 
hold of democratic Socialism is . . . Northwestern Europe with Great 
Britain as the center”; and (2) “there is a large degree of correlation be- 
tween Socialist strength and Communist weakness, Communist strength 
and Socialist weakness . . . Socialist strength is in inverse proportion to 
Communist power.” Let us examine these generalizations. 

The “stronghold” conclusion rests not only on the fact that in mid-1950 
the electoral strength of the SP in the four countries of Northwestern 
Europe stood at 40 per cent or more, but also on the fact that this “heart 
of Socialist strength ... is also the territory of strong unified Socialist-led 
trade-unionism.” Then, after the notation that Socialists “predominate in 


* Another apparent exception, Austria, is not actually one. Sturmthal used the figure for 
1949, the year in which a fourth party was permitted by the occupation powers to 
offer candidates. This and other factors such as the re-enfranchisement of former 
Nazis made the election “abnormal.” 


“ Sturmthal writes “five” in his text, but his tables show that Holland should have been 
included. Op. cit., pp. 89, 99. Unfortunately, it appears that some typographical 
errors, or unexplained changes from preliminary to final election returns, crept in; 
his “present” percentages do not check for Denmark, the Netherlands, or Norway for 
the SP, nor for Denmark for the CP. If the “present” percentages on p. 99 are correct, 
the “ranking” of Socialist parties on p. 90 would be altered. 
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the governing bodies of the trade-unions” in Austria and Germany, Sturm- 
thal states that “Belgium and the Netherlands, with their divided trade- 
union movements... stand in between” the “stronghold” (of which Austria 
and Germany now appear as “rather strong” outposts) and weak France 
and Italy.*® But, again with no wish to split hairs, we submit that Austria, 
certainly, and Belgium, probably, should have been included in the “strong- 
hold” in 1950. In both instances Sturmthal may have been unduly in- 
fluenced by the results of the most recent election. Now, in the light of 
more recent ballotings, the changes in cabinets for which they were pri- 
marily responsible and the relative stability of the trade-union situation, 
we suggest that the “stronghold” clearly includes the United Kingdom, 
Scandinavia, Austria, and Belgium; and that a fair case might be made for 
Holland. If Germany remains an “outpost” — despite SP hopes that the 
elections of 1957 will prove it to be more than that — then Finland and 
Switzerland ** “stand in between,” and France and Italy persist as the 
weakest links in European democratic socialism. 

The “inverse proportion” between SP and CP strength in 1950 persisted 
in 1956. In terms of percentages of votes in the most recent elections used 
by Sturmthal and by us the SP has lost a trifle in Finland (1.3:1 and 1.2:1) 
and in France (1:1.6 and 1:1.7) but more substantially in Italy (1:4.3 and 
1:5). In all other countries the SP has improved its relative position. Ab- 
stracting from the instance of the United Kingdom, where it makes no 
difference whether the ratio is 100:1 or 450:1, we may summarize as fol- 
lows: In 1950 there were only two nations (Austria and Norway) where 
the SP-CP ratio reached 8:1; as 1957 came in there were seven (Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland) where it 
was 9:1 or more.?” The significance of these shifts varies, of course, from 
country to country dependent upon such factors as the electoral system, the 
number of parties, the proximity of the vote for the SP to that level which 
will enable it to form a cabinet of its own or take the leading role in a 
coalition if it so wishes, and the ability of Center and Right groups to 
organize a government against it. In Austria, for example, the transfer of 
Communist ballots to the Socialists would have given the latter a very 
slender popular plurality over the People’s party in 1945, a very substantial 
one in 1953, and a reduced but still significant one in 1956.** The Socialists 
have a solid basis for satisfaction with the ebb from the high tide of CP 
votes concentrated in the years 1944 to 1946 (Vm in Table II), but not with 
the net gain in those votes from the early 1930’s to the mid-1950’s in ten 


* Op. cit., pp. 89, 91, 92, 95. 

* Neither is mentioned in Sturmthal’s “scale”; op. cit., p. 95. 

* For Sturmthal’s ratios see his p. 91. 

* In 1953, in fact, the plurality of the SP alone over the Peoples party was 37,000. 
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of our countries. Furthermore, the most recent elections in two inner fort- 
resses of the “stronghold,” England and Sweden, were far from satisfactory. 

Do these more recent data indicate the continued validity of Sturm- 
thal’s conclusion of 1950; namely, that there will be “ups and downs in 
different countries, but [that] the general position of the Socialist move- 
ment within the framework of Western European politics seems firmly 
established and unlikely to undergo fundamental changes in the near 
future”? ** Do they lend support to Professor Sigmund Neumann’s some- 
what paradoxical references to the “surprising staying power of the Com- 
munist parties in Western Europe since 1945” and the “continuous set- 
backs” to them? * As of late September, 1956, perhaps too much under 
the impact of the Swedish elections of that month, we should have 
answered these questions with an unhesitant “Yes.” We remain con- 
vinced that democratic socialism is “firmly established” in Western Europe, 
but are inclined to the opinions that its position is more likely than not to 
undergo some “fundamental” improvement and that the Communists will 
show less “staying power.” These tentative opinions, as previously sug- 
gested, rest upon the confusion and uncertainty in Communist circles 
caused by the twists, turns, quarterback sneaks, and double reverses in the 
process of destalinization; upon the concessions to Poland; upon the inter- 
national reaction to Soviet brutality in Hungary; and upon other related 
developments to be discussed later. Prior to elaboration of the bases of our 
opinions — and some indications of their implications if they prove to be 
correct — we think it incumbent upon us to review considerations that may 
well support divergent or contrary judgments. 


IV 


Explanations of the divergences in strength — or of “stability” or “stay- 
ing power” —of democratic Socialists and Communists among and be- 
tween the nations of Western Europe must run in both general and specific 
terms. We accept the conclusion of Sturmthal, and many others, that 
socialism is “no longer a movement driven forward by powerful 
dynamism.” ** Furthermore, we agree that the roots of the “crisis” in that 
movement can be traced to the Revisionist debates and to the break be- 
tween the Socialists and the Bolsheviks; and that the United Kingdom is 
a special case because neither turn-of-the-century Marxism nor Marxist- 
Leninist dogma ever acquired a foothold there. Connected with the break 
was a widening dichotomy, or contradiction, between the “radical” lan- 
guage and the “reformist” practice of democratic socialism. In some 


* Op. cit., p. 100. 

* Neumann (ed.), Modern Political Parties (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), 
pp. 400, 418. The outstanding significant exception is West Germany. 

* Op. cit., p. 100. 
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instances, most notably Austria, the objective of this procedure was at- 
tained: the CP never amounted to anything there before 1934 when the 
independent working-class movement was temporarily destroyed. But a 
major general reason for the loss of dynamism in Socialist parties, including 
the British, appears in the high degree of success they have achieved in the 
acceptance of their “immediate demands” for political, economic, and social 
reforms. Now, in 1957, it is easy to forget how much has been accom- 
plished since the end of World War I in such matters as extension of the 
suffrage, establishment of regulatory bodies and expansion of co-operatives 
to promote the interests of the consumer, recognition of trade-unions and 
acceptance of collective bargaining, extension of educational opportunities, 
public or public-subsidized housing, and introduction or expansion of social 
insurances. Even nationalization of major industries has been accepted with 
less visible discomfiture than formerly by liberal and conservative parties 
throughout Western Europe.** In other words, these parties have gone 
so far in their imitation of Disraeli’s tactic of “catching the Whigs in bath- 
ing and stealing their clothes” that many who are attracted by the Social- 
ists’ practical reforms but skeptical of or antagonistic to more far-reaching 
proposals “play it safe” and vote for “free-enterprise” parties. The reverse 
of this attitude persists among those who are scornful of “mere” palliatives, 
impatient to establish the “new order,” and convinced that some approxi- 
mation to the methods used in Russia in 1917 or Czechoslovakia in 1948 
offers the best path to that order. For some time after 1945 this hard core 
was augmented by many thousands who had been impressed, perhaps 
unduly, by the exploits of Communists in the resistance movements, or 
who had been liberated from the Nazis by the Red Army. 

Disillusionment about the Russian “liberators” came early in both 
Germany and Austria; especially in the latter the original substantial credit 
was transformed into a loathsome deficit in six weeks or less. Meanwhile, 
with Soviet approval, provisional governments had been established for the 
country and its capital city, and a central trade-union federation had been 
revived; in all three the Socialists actually dominated. Among the nations 
of Eastern Europe the Communists failed only in Finland and Greece to 
subordinate the army and the police and thus, ultimately, to destroy other 
political parties.2* Memories of the resistance faded in the strong light of 
Soviet opposition to the Marshall Plan and the coup in Czechoslovakia. 
Less important but of rising significance in international Socialist circles 
was resentment against Russian refusal to implement the pledge of the 
Moscow Declaration of 1943 to restore a free and independent Austria. 


= Such considerations may raise some questions about the exact nature of the “defeat” 
of democratic socialism “by liberal capitalism in the West” over a longer period than 
Sturmthal had in mind. Cf. ibid., p. 96. 


* Cf. A. Gyorgy in Neumann, op. cit., pp. 289, 293. 
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In sum, the cold war and the hot eruptions of it in Korea and elsewhere 
brought further disillusionment and loss of votes to Communist tickets in 
most of Europe outside the Iron Curtain. Exceptions, in various degrees, 
are provided by Austria, Finland, France, and Italy. 

For France and Italy there is almost a glut of explanations for the per- 
sistence of Communist strength; and, despite differences in emphasis, a 
good measure of consensus among them. Certainly it is true in both coun- 
tries that industrial development has been less dynamic, that feudal tradi- 
tions remain influential, and that there is a vacuum of faith. Furthermore, 
businessmen have been more successful in blocking, delaying, or sabotaging 
the growth of collective bargaining and social insurances. Likewise, the 
Communists have understood how to exploit grievances, or the memories 
of them, in rural areas — not only among peasants but also among handi- 
craftsmen, small shopkeepers, and pensioners against absentee landlords, 
industrial combinations, and the state. Finally, in this summary list, has 
been the ability of the CP to retain its grip, at least until quite recently, on 
the bulk of the trade-unionists.** 

The staying power of the CP in Finland rests in large part on bitter 
memories of civil war between “Reds” and “Whites” in 1918, of “persecu- 
tions” in the 1920’s, and of outlawry in the period 1930-44. In addition, 
the resettlement in a relatively poor country of the population from the 
10 per cent of her area lost to Russia in the Winter War of 1939-40 caused 
hardships and discontents which partially redounded to the advantage of 
the CP. Likewise, it was able to capitalize among substantial numbers of 
Finns on Mannerheim’s disastrous union (under pressure, to be sure) with 
the Nazis in 1941 against the U.S.S.R. After the war, Russia treated 
Finland better than it did any other country; for example, it reduced the 
reparations and restored the Porkkala area. 

In the elections of 1956 the staying power of the Austrian CP was not 
so much in evidence, for its percentage of the popular vote dropped to 4.4 
— from 5.3 in 1953; within the former Soviet occupation zone (excluding 
Vienna) the loss was 36.5. What requires a word of explanation is the 
practical constancy of the CP percentage in 1945, 1949, and 1953 — 5.4, 
5.1, and 5.3 respectively — as contrasted with the approximate half of 1 
per cent in the First Republic. Basically, this ten-fold increase reflected 
the strength of the die-hard dissidents (self-labeled as Communists, 
Revolutionary Socialists, or Left Socialists) from the policies of the leaders 
of Austro-Marxism; plus those who on grounds of political and/or economic 
expediency or of real and fancied intimidation voted CP as long as Russian 


* Cf. Neumann, op. cit., pp. 121, 127-31, 420; Val R. Lorwin, The French Labor Movement 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954), esp. pp. 277 ff.; M. Einaudi, J. M. 
Domenach, and A. Garosci, Communism in Western Europe (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1951). 
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troops were in the country. Again the background includes a civil war and 
the bitterness of some former Socialists against the role of certain of their 
leaders in the events preceding and following that conflict. From the view- 
point of the dissidents the leadership since 1945 has continued to be too 
“practical” and too short on militancy. 


Vv 


In the foregoing we have taken for granted broad general knowledge 
of the shocked abhorrence aroused by Soviet repression of the Hungarian 
revolt in late 1956, but for better comprehension of the relation of 
this revulsion to the CP and SP prospects in forthcoming elections more 
detail is necessary. Were the Communists, at least in most of Western 
Europe, already down to that hard core of adherents who would reject the 
facts as “capitalistic lies” (or gross exaggerations) or accept the explanations 
that the massacre was a “painful necessity”? Or were there appreciable 
numbers of persons who had been acting on the French principle that 
“you can never vote too far to the left’? 

Numerous reports*® indicate that substantial segments have split off or 
have been split off from the hard core. In France, there was a torrent of 
protests from prominent CP intellectuals about Russian intervention in 
Hungary, demands that “the truth” be published, demands for a special 
party conference, and so on. Most prominent of these critics are Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Pablo Picasso, but many others are generally well known. 
Among the results were the expulsion of Jacques-Francis Rolland from the 
central committee of the party, of Gérard Lyon-Caen from the party “for 
six months,” and a “public reprimand” for three others. In England, about 
a fifth of the editorial staff of the Daily Worker resigned, as did the 
prominent trade-union leaders John Horner and Alex Moffat. Similar 
events took place in other countries. Even more significant than this 
“mutiny of the intellectuals” are the wholesale withdrawals of rank-and-file 
members. Some have ostentatiously destroyed their membership books in 
street demonstrations; others have equally ostentatiously walked out of CP 
meetings after jeering a speaker who was defending the use of artillery and 
tanks in Budapest; still others are quietly failing to maintain their member- 
ships. The precise extent of these withdrawals is, of course, unknown; the 
CP functionaries who are most likely to have the facts are the most unlikely 
to reveal them. Certain it is, however, that the Danish and Norwegian 
leaders are fearful of mass resignations; that Togliatti found it necessary at 
the Italian CP Congress of December, 1956, to urge an intensification of 


* For a convenient collection see the U. S. Information Service publication Ost-Probleme, 
Vol. 9, January 4, 1957. A much shorter account appears in the New York Times, 
February 17, 1957, Sec. 4, p. 5. 
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the membership drive; ** that the Swiss and Austrian parties are on the 
verge of disintegration. In Zurich, for example, several district organizations 
shrunk to such an extent that they were fused and the secretariat of the 
party was dissolved. In Basel the secretariat avoided the same fate only 
with the greatest difficulty. Reports from Austria, including “hair-dressed” 
ones in the “central organ” of the CP, leave little room for doubt that it 
has been hardest hit by the repercussions from Hungary. Journalists, 
scientists, a city librarian in Vienna, engineers in the electrical works, and 
other professional personalities have announced their renunciation of the 
party. Probably most significant have been the large-scale withdrawals of 
works councillors and petty trade-union functionaries, especially among the 
Mine and Metal Workers, the Construction and Wood Workers, and the 
Streetcar Workers, but also throughout the trade-union federation. The 
Lower Austrian conference of the CP in the third week of November, 1956, 
provided the stage for bitter denunciations of the lies that had been served 
up about the people’s democracies, equally bitter complaints about mistakes 
that had been made in the former Russian-operated businesses, and a mass 
walkout of fifty participants in the conference. On the national level the 
party postponed its Congress because of the split; estimates of defectors run 
as high as half of the recent membership of 120,000. 

From such facts it is easy to draw overoptimistic conclusions. It is an 
old trick of Communist parties to encourage, or order, the temporary with- 
drawal of adherents; and Socialists have openly expressed the opinion that 
the recent instances are fraudulent in appreciable measure. On the other 
hand, it may be argued that a different situation has developed: in the 
Communist camp ideological unity has suffered some shattering blows — 
Moscow’s monoply of the “true faith” no longer exists. Although Togliatti’s 
“polycentric formula” has been expressly rejected by the Talmudists in the 
Kremlin, the evidence of its practical acceptance may be gathered from 
Belgrade to Peiping and back to Basel by way of Warsaw. To the confusion 
and uncertainty generated among working-class Communists by the de- 
nunciation of Stalin at the Twentieth Congress of the Russian party have 
been added disturbing, and worse, personal experiences. In Switzerland 
trade-union leaders have served notice on their members that they are to 
get out of the CP or be forced out of their unions. Communist workers in 
other lands, for example, Austria, have been cursed as murderers by their 
fellows at the bench. Calmer voices have urged acceptance of “old Com- 
munist fighters” who have come to Socialist doors with a torn-up member- 
ship book as an earnest token of altered convictions.?* 


*In January, 1955, the party claimed a little more than 2.1 million members; in December, 
1956, only 1.1 million had renewed their cards. Ost-Probleme, op. cit., p. 3. 


FE. Kreuzer in Die Zukunft, December, 1956, p. 341. This is the official theoretical 
monthly of the SP of Austria. 
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Without doubt leaders of the SP throughout Western Europe will 
exploit to the fullest the popular revulsion against Soviet brutality in 
Hungary. Conservative parties, however, will do the same and on the 
record of their past performances in some countries will not hesitate to 
charge that a ballot for the SP is a step toward a “people’s democracy.” 
Which group will attact greater strength from former convinced Com- 
munists and from “protest” voters is a question which only election returns 
can answer with reasonable precision. A final glance at Table II will be 
an adequate reminder that in Norway, Sweden, and Austria absorption of 
the approximate 5 per cent of the electorate that went CP in the most 
recent elections would give the SP an absolute majority — or close to it. 
In Finland also the combined SP and CP vote was close to a majority, but 
aquisition of CP votes is, simply arithmetically, four times as great a task 
for the SP. From the Socialist point of view it may be unfortunate that 
parliamentary elections in Austria and Sweden are not scheduled until 
1960. For reasons already noted, we hazard the opinion that the Finnish 
CP will suffer less in the balloting of 1957 than its counterparts in other 
countries. And because some similar factors operate in Norway, we expect 
that elections there this year will be less disastrous to the CP than they 
would be in Austria, but less satisfactory than in Finland. In some of the 
countries just named, and in others like Belgium, Denmark, and the Low 
Countries, a switch of former CP voters to the SP would most likely only 
strengthen the position of the latter in governments which it already con- 
trols or in which it is a coalition partner. 

And the “weakest links” in democratic European socialism, France 
and Italy? At the moment of writing, to repeat, a Socialist has been premier 
of France for a little more than a year. Granted that anything is not only 
possible but probable in a French cabinet, it remains true that in the 
present composition of the Assembly the SP is the key to the formation 
of any majority. Besides, it is more than likely to gain from the troubles 
of the CP. Even before the Hungarian developments there was evidence 
that the hold of the CP on the rank-and-file of the General Confederation 
of Labor is not so secure; its vote in by-elections has declined. The Italian 
situation, for some months at the end of 1956 and the beginning of 1957, 
was surcharged with possibilities of dramatic change. Proponents of the 
reunification of the Social Democratic (moderate or Right-Wing) and the 
Socialists (Nenni or Left-Wing) parties appeared to be making sub- 
stantial progress, only to find their efforts torpedoed by the announcement 
in early October, 1956, of a mew agreement between the Nenni organiza- 
tion and the CP. A resolution of the executive of the Social Democratic 
party declared “this development [to be] in contradiction to the recent 
attitudes, assumedly authoritative, of the Secretariat of the PSI [Socialist 
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party of Italy] and to the clearly expressed views of the Socialist workers 
on this subject.” ** Under the impact of the Hungarian catastrophe, further 
realignments appeared probable; but in early February, 1957, the annual 
Congress of the Nenni group, after an overwhelming approval of the 
reunification proposal, turned about and elected a majority of pro-Com- 
munists to its central committee. Thereupon, the Social Democrats voted 
to postpone the merger until the Socialists gave proof of their new democ- 
racy by concrete political acts. If the merger is accomplished, it may have 
repercussions in the CP; in other words, Togliatti’s cavalier treatment of 
“Revisionists” at the previously mentioned Congress of December, 1956, 
and the truncation and falsification of their speeches by the party organ 
Unita created so much resentment that some of them will not find it 
difficult to move into a united Socialist party.*® 


VI 


If democratic socialism is to escape from the position Sturmthal 
described “on the general European level” as that of “a minority party,” 
it must, of course, do more than capitalize on the confusion, uncertainty, 
and revulsion among one-time Communist voters. Especially since the 
defeats of the SP in Great Britain, Austria, and Sweden within the period 
May, 1955, to September, 1956, party leaders have been forced to face the 
fact that the conservatives have enhanced their vote appeal. As indicated 


previously, we are convinced that no small part of this accretion has 
resulted from theft of planks from labor’s platform plus the inclination of 
some voters, partly under the influence of conservative efforts to picture 
Socialism as the “road to serfdom,” to “play it safe.” But the Socialists too, 
in their efforts to distinguish themselves from the Communists, have tried 
to play it safe and thereby lost their ideological and emotional appeal to 
substantial numbers of workers and intellectuals. Among other members 
of these groups they have been the victims of the general “devaluation of 
ideology” in recent years. Where this attitude persists, Socialist prospects 
are less likely to brighten materially. It is, however, in the nature of man to 
dream dreams and see visions. For centuries, somewhere below the horizon, 
there has been an Atlantis. For decades, to millions who were convinced 
that private capitalism is the antithesis of democracy, the ships that were 
to bring them to this island of justice and a life worth living flew the flag 
of Social Democracy. Now, in a time that goes far to justify the gloomy 
prediction of a Swedish scholar that we were on the way to an “Arctic 
night,” to a “situation of which militarism, hysterical nationalism, and 


* Socialist International Information, VI (October 13, 1956), 719. 
* Ost-Probleme, op. cit., p. 2. 
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intolerance will be the most prominent characteristics,” *° the Socialists 
may have an opportunity to attract to themselves the “little people” of 
the earth. It is a truism worth repetition that these little people live in 
fearful anxiety that some inept (or vicious, or only self-righteous, if one 
prefers) “statesmen” on either side of the Iron Curtain will push them over 
the “brink” into World War III. Before 1914 and again for a time in the 
1920’s and 1930's, the chief lodestones of democratic socialism to millions 
were its internationalism and its pacifism. Then as now these terms repre- 
sent only “fear and a snare” to other millions. Perhaps the members of the 
second group still believe that somehow, someway they will escape -the 
alternative suggested by the last words of the verse: “desolation and destruc- 
tion.”** However that may be, it is clear to us that if Europe and the world 
are to have a future worth sanguine anticipation, they will be guided to it 
by whatever group, political or other, has the imagination, the courage, and 
the will to bring to realization the dreams of liberty and international peace. 


* Tage Lindbom, Atlantis: Idee und Wirklichkeit des Sozialismus (Frankfurt am Main, 
1955), p. 273. The original Swedish edition appeared in 1951. 
* Lamentations 3:47. 





EDUCATION AND THE CIVIL SERVICE IN EUROPE 


JoHN Wi sur Price* 


INTRODUCTION 
()= PERENNIAL PROBLEM of any organization, public or 


private, is recruiting, i.e., the selection of those who give promise 

of being best qualified to carry on the work of that organization. 
This essay describes the methods of recruiting higher public servants under 
the merit systems of Britain, France, and Germany, with the aim of show- 
ing the closeness of the connection between the civil service and the educa- 
tional system. 

There are certain fundamental differences between the United States 
and these European countries with respect to their attitudes toward the 
public service. The civil servant abroad generally enjoys much higher 
prestige; he is recruited at an early age; he normally expects to make a 
lifetime career of the service instead of shuttling between government and 
business; and he cannot be dismissed with ease.* 

With a few exceptions,’ recruiting in the United States is based upon 
immediate ability to fill a specific position, as indicated by previous prac- 
tical training and experience. Specialized experience can always be sub- 
stituted for education, but not vice versa. Recruiting abroad follows the 
same pattern for nine positions out of ten; e.g., an X-ray technician is tested 
for his ability to operate an X-ray machine. However, specialists who fit 
into pigeonholes do not concern us here; our interest focuses rather upon 
the upper tenth, the “generalists” who have some chance of becoming the 
top administrators on permanent status. 

Nonspecialist young people entering the service in these European 
countries are placed in one of four broad classes, as listed in Table I. 
These are regarded as four separate careers, not as rungs in a single pro- 
motional ladder, although some movement from one class to the next is 
permitted. Work done by the Clerical Assistant Class is pure routine; by 
the Clerical Class, semiroutine. The Executive Class handles ordinary 
matters which fall clearly within the limits of established policy, as well 
as accounting, supply, contracts, etc. The Administrative Class comprises 
the highest-ranking permanent civil servants (in Britain, about 2,700 or 0.4 
per cent of the total), who help make policy for the government and who 


* Lake Como, Florida. 

*In Britain, higher civil servants who become surplus are transferred to other departments 
in need. In France under the law of 1948, even if his position or agency is abolished, 
the employee retains his grade and all his rights, at least until awarded fixed com- 
pensation. In Germany, a higher civil servant can be dismissed or demoted only by 
a disciplinary trial resembling a general court-martial. 

* E.g., the late Junior Management Assistant examination, 
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supervise operations within their particular departments. They are the 
brains of the bureaucracy. 


Taste | 
Crasses Wrirnin Civit Services ABROAD 


Brirain* FraNncef GeErMANYt 


Sub-Clerical or Subordinate Personnel Simple Service 
Clerical Assistant (fonctionnaires subalternes) (einfacher Dienst) 


Clerical Class Administrative Assistants Middle Service 
(adjoints administratifs) (mittlerer Dienst) 


Executive Class Secretaries of Administration Elevated Service 
(secrétaires d’administration) (gehobener Dienst) 


Administrative Class Civil Administrators Higher Service 
(administrateurs civils) (hdhere Dienst) 


Sources: *T. A. Critchley, The Civil Service Today (London: Gollancz, 1951), pp. 37-41. 
Tt Jean ng? gg French Civil Service Office,” Public Administration Review (Summer, 
» P. q 


¢ Arnold Brecht, “Personnel Management,” in Edward H. Litchfield (ed.), Governing 
Postwar Germany (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1953), p. 279. 


SEVEN GENERAL PROPOSITIONS 


Given the above as background information, the relationship of the 
educational system to the civil service in Europe can be summarized in 
seven general propositions: 


1. In every country, many of the scientists and technicians produced by 
universities enter the civil service as trained professionals. 

This point needs no elaboration, except that here the question arises as 
to what extent these specialists (e.g., physicists, engineers, accountants) 
should have the opportunity of becoming top administrators. Germany and 
France follow in lesser degree the British practice of insisting upon “general- 
ists’ —a practice which may ignore considerable talent, especially if 
administration is regarded as an art instead of a rival scholastic discipline. 


2. The educational system constitutes the only training ground for future 
civil servants. 


The path is straight and narrow from school to the civil service; there is 
no time for practical experience in the outside world. Age limits for 
entrance to the four classes in Britain are as follows: 

Clerical Assistant 15-20 (normally limited to women)’ 
Clerical 16-18 


Executive 17¥%2-19 (university graduates: 202-24) 
Administrative 20%-24 


* The original upper limit was 17%. Because of postwar labor shortage, men 45 to 60 
were accepted and the age limit for typists was raised to 60. All figures from Cmd. 
9613, “Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1953—55: Report,” chaps. x—xii. 
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Hence the tie between educational institutions and the civil service must 
of necessity be closer in Europe than in the United States, where work 
experience counts more than a diploma. 


3. The level of entry into the civil service is determined by the educational 
level attained. 


Table II illustrates this point. Several of these requirements are no 
longer written into the letter of the law, but in practice the education 
needed is still higher than Table II shows, because competitive examinations 
screen out all but the best. Notice the percentages of those passing the 
entrance examinations for the various classes over a six-year span in post- 


Taste Il 


Mintmum EpucaTIONAL REQUIREMENTS FoR Direct ENTRY INTO 
Civit Service Ciasses ABROAD 


Barrain* 
Sub-Clerical schooling from age 5 to 14 (or 15 if not employed). 
Clerical an Ordinary Certificate, obtained by passing a university examination 
after seven years in primary school and five years in secondary school. 


Executive an Advanced Certificate, obtained after two additional years in 
secondary school. 


Administrative a university degree with First or Second Class Honors. 


Francet 
Subordinates schooling from age 6 to 14. 


Administrative a brevet, obtained by passing a state examination after five years in 
Assistants primary school and four years in a lycée, collége, or equivalent. 


Secretaries of a baccalauréat, obtained after two or usually three additional years in 
Administration secondary school (equal to American junior college level). 


Civil (prewar) a university degree in law or political science; (postwar) 
Administrators graduation from the National School of Administration in Paris, 
normally at age 26-27. 


Germanyt 


Simple Service Volksschule from age 6 to 14 or 15, then part-time vocational school 
(Berufsschule) to age 18. 


Middle Service same (but preferably four years in Grundschule and six years in 
Mittelschule). 


Elevated passing institutional examination of a Mittelschule (but preferably 
Service four years in Grundschule and nine years in a Gymnasium). 


Higher Service a university degree from the Faculty of Law. 


ew ae 9613; and UNESCO, World Survey of Education (Paris, 1955), 

Pp. . 

t Cf. Roger Grégoire, La Fonction Publique (Paris: Librairie Armand , tle pp. 
177-78; and France Actuelle, Education in France (Washington, D.C., 1956). 

tCf. German Federal Republic, Bundesgesetzblatt, First Series, pp. 551-85, “Federal 
Employees Law of July 14, 1953,” esp. pars. 15-19; and Hans Wenke, Education in 
ge Germany ( Washington: Library of Congress, Reference Department, 1953), 
pp. , 
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war Britain:* Clerical Assistant, 72 per cent; Clerical, 43 per cent; 
Executive, 20 per cent; Administrative, 12 per cent. In other words, the 
entrance examination for the Administrative Class rejected 88 per cent of 
the First and Second Class honors graduates of British universities, notably 
Oxford and Cambridge. The equivalent examination in France during the 
last decade allowed only one in thirteen (7.6 per cent) to pass.5 This high 
mortality rate enhances the prestige of the surviving few and of the whole 
civil service they will eventually lead. 


4. The quality of the civil service varies directly with the quality of the 
educational system. 

Virtues and defects of the educational system will very likely reappear 
as praiseworthy and blameworthy features of the civil service. Three ques- 
tions bring forth points of controversy concerning the scholastic-govern- 
mental complex: (a) Who can afford a university education? (b) What 
are future administrators taught, and how are civil service entrance exami- 
nations geared to the schooling? (c) What effect do various methods of 
teaching have upon the subsequent behavior of civil servants? 

In all three countries it has been too difficult financially for sons of the 
working class to get a university education; hence a large body of natural 
talent has remained undeveloped. Historically, the higher civil service has 
been the preserve of the aristocracy. Prussia about 1700 was the first 
modern state to develop a merit system open to the middle class.*° Yet be- 
cause scholarships were few and the long probationary period was payless, 
only the well-to-do could make the necessary financial sacrifices. In the 
1930’s, one-third of the university students came from the nobility and 
professional families; one-half were sons of civil servants, who had a stable 
income and high prestige. The working class has remained grossly under- 
represented in university enrollment: 10 per cent in the 1930's, 4 per 
cent today.’ 

In fact, higher education in Europe has always been severely restricted, 
as compared with mass education in America. In the 1930’s university 
students in a typical year numbered as follows: 

Britain 45,000 out of a totatl population of 
France 65,000 out of a total population of 


Germany 130,000 out of a total population of 65,000,000 
United States 1,000,000 out of a total population of 130,000,000 


* Percentages calculated from figures in Bosworth Monck, How the Civil Service Works 
(London: Phoenix House, 1952), p. 60. 

* Percentages calculated from figures in Ecole Nationale d’Administration, Concours et 
Scolarité (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1955), Annex IIL 

*In Britain, extension of competitive examinations to all key sectors of the civil service 
did not come until the Order in Council of June 4, 1870. 

* Alonzo Grace, “Education,” in Edward H. Litchfield (ed.), Governing Postwar Germany 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1953), chap. xviii. 
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Stated another way, only one Briton in sixty-four of suitable age at- 
tended a university. The aristocratic tendency has been particularly pro- 
nounced in the Foreign and Diplomatic Service (as distinguished from the 
Home Service). Between 1851 and 1929, those appointed had the following 
background: 


53 per cent belonged to the artistocracy or gentry 
22 per cent came from professional families 

17 per cent were sons of civil servants 

4 per cent came from business families 

4 per cent other 


100 per cent 


One-third went to Eton, and nine out of ten university graduates came 
from Oxford or Cambridge.* 

Latest statistics confirm the upper-class background of British higher 
civil servants in the Home Service, while showing a gain for the skilled- 
worker category. Entrants to the Administrative Class in 1948-56 ema- 
nated from the following types of families (based on father’s occupation): ° 
Social Classes I & II (upper) 18 per cent of population; 77 per cent of entrants 


Social Class III (skilled) 53 per cent of population; 20 per cent of entrants 
Social ClassesTV & V_ (lower) 29 per cent of population; 3 per cent of entrants 


100 per cent 100 per cent 


On the other hand, among new recruits the percentage from the “best” 
schools has been halved, with no single school contributing a significant 
number; and the percentage from the two most expensive universities now 
stands as follows: Oxford, 47 per cent; Cambridge, 30 per cent; London, 
10 per cent; Scottish, 8 per cent; others 5 per cent.*® However, postwar 
statistics admittedly underestimate the trend toward democratization, since 
the full effects of the educational reforms of 1944 have not yet been felt 
throughout the scholastic-governmental complex. 

Comparable statistics for France, relating to those admitted to the 
National School of Administration during the early postwar years, show a 
still greater bias in favor of the upper classes, as follows: ™ 


* Herman Finer, The British Civil Service (rev. ed.; London: Fabian Society and Allen 
& Unwin, 1937), pp. 71-72, 110-11. This class bias may account for certain failures 
to comprehend mass feelings and movements in poorer countries and colonies. 

* Percentages calculated from figures in Cmd. 232, “Recruitment to the Administrative 
Class of the Home Civil Service and the Senior Branch of the Foreign Service,” 
p. 29, and R. K. Kelsall, “The Social Background of the Higher Civil Service,” in 
W. A. Robson (ed.), The Civil Service in Britain and France (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1956), p. 157. 

* Cf. R. K. Kelsall, Higher Civil Servants in Britain (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1955), chap. vi, and Cmd. 232, p. 26. Among entrants to the Foreign Service, 91 per 
cent came from Social Classes I and II and 93 per cent came from Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

™ Cf. Thomas Bottomore, “La Mobilité Sociale dans la Haute Administration Francaise,” 
Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie (Paris: Seuil), XIII (1952), 167-78; and T. 
Feyzioglu, “The Reforms of the French Higher Civil Service since 1945,” Public 
Administration (Summer, 1955), pp. 178-86. 
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Social Classes I-II (upper) 9 per cent of population; 65 per cent of entrants 
Social Classes III-V (middle) 57 per cent of population; 32 per cent of entrants 
Social Classes VI-VIII (lower) 34 per cent of population; 3 per cent of entrants 


100 per cent 100 per cent 


However, this upper-class predominance has no doubt passed its apogee, 
because financial barriers to higher education have been decidedly lowered 
in Europe since the war, with the result that current university enrollments 
in Britain, France, and Germany are double the prewar average. 

With reference to the controversy over which subjects are best for 
teaching future administrators, a considerable divergence exists between 
British and Continental viewpoints. Ever since Lord Macaulay’s famous 
report of 1854 on the Indian Civil Service, the British have insisted upon a 
broad liberal education rather than upon specialization, which tends to 
become vocational training. They look for mental capacity, breadth of 
vision, versatility — minds capable of keeping pace with ever-changing 
events. They expect recruits to learn the substantive work of their par- 
ticular departments, as well as administrative techniques, after entering the 
service. Hence students are encouraged to study what they please, and the 
civil service examinations test them on what they have been studying, 
regardless of its relevance to their future work. Proof that British practice 
accords with theory is contained in Table III. 

Since the entrance examination is the turning point in the life of a 
would-be civil servant, its form and content are of the utmost importance. 
For the highest class in all three countries, the examinations are both 
written and oral; France has added a test of physical powers. 

In postwar Britain, entrance to the lowest grade of the Administrative 
Class has been gained by the following avenues: Open Competition (for 
students), 57 per cent by the traditional Method I and 25 per cent by the 


Taste Il 


Susyects Stuprep By THose Wuo Passep EXAMINATION For ENTRANCE To 
BritisH ADMINISTRATIVE CLAss 


1925-35* 


History, languages, Modern greats: philosophy, 

and literature politics, and economics .... 
Modern languages : Economics and politics 
Economics and politics Modern languages 
Mathematics 


= Mathematics 
100 percent Science and technical 


100 per cent 
Sources: *Finer, The British Civil Service, p. 92. 


t Cmd. 232, p. 27. 
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experimental Method II; Limited Competition (for civil servants), 18 
per cent.?” 

Under Method I, the scoring is 300 points for compulsory subjects, 700 
points for choices among ninety optional subjects, and 300 points for the 
oral test. Compulsory subjects consist of a thirty-minue test in comprehen- 
sion of English, a ninety-minute commentary on a general passage, and 
three thirty-minute essays on current affairs (chiefly governmental). Op- 
tional subjects are chosen from four broad fields: history (British or 
European); law, philosophy, politics, and economics; mathematics and 
science; languages and civilizations (classical, modern European, Middle 
Eastern). The oral test consists of a personal interview by one member of 
the Final Interview Board, followed by a forty-five-minute appearance be- 
fore the full Board, which is composed of seven to nine members drawn 
from university dons, businessmen, trade-unionists, and senior civil 
servants.?* 

Method II was originally designed to give a fair chance to those whose 
studies had been prolonged by interruptions such as military service. It 
stemmed from wartime methods used in selecting army officers and from 
the postwar “country house” test at Stoke d’Abernon.'* At present, any 
candidate may choose either Method, and some attempt both. In Method 
II, personality and social qualities count more than schoolwork. The 
written examination is merely qualifying; it consist of two English essays, 
an intelligence test, and two general papers on current affairs. The 
important part is the oral examination given in London by the Civil 
Service Selection Board (C.S.S.B.) and lasting two and one-half days. 
Using psychological techniques, it includes group discussions and short 
talks, personal history questionnaires and self-description tests, and analo- 
gous tests concerning the problems of an imaginary island. The decision 
whether to admit or reject the candidate is taken by the Final Selection 
Board, whose members review all documents (university degree, confiden- 
tial reports from tutors, written examination, C.S.S.B. report), then accord 
a forty-five- to sixty-minute interview to the candidate and give him a 
single over-all rating.**> The Limited Competition for civil servants seeking 


* Kelsall, Higher Civil Servants in Britain, p. 57. 


* See Great Britain, Civil Service Commision, Question Papers of the Open Competitive 
Examination held in July, 1955 (London: HMSO, 1955), for compulsory subjects; 
Finer, op. cit., pp. 122-23, for optional subjects; Kelsall, Higher Civil Servants in 
Britain, chap. iii, for the oral. The interview has favored those from the “best” 
schools. Ibid., pp. 77-79. 


“For the official report on the latter, see Great Britain, Civil Service Selection Board, 
Memorandum by the Civil Service Commisioners on the use of the Civil Service 
Selection Board in the reconstruction competitions (London: HMSO, December, 
1950); cf. Monck, op. cit., pp. 61-62. 


* Cf. Cmd. 232, pp. 21-23; Sir Lawrence Helsby, “Recruitment to the Civil Service,” 
Robson, op. cit., chap. iv; and Kelsall, Higher Civil Servants in Britain, chap. iv. 


in 
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promotion is patterned after Method II. Reviewing the results of dual 
recruitment over the last ten years, the Civil Service Commission has con- 
cluded that Methods I and II should be continued on an equal basis, since 
each has obtained entrants of high promise who might not have come in 
by the alternative Method.** 

A contrast to the British system was afforded by France under the 
Third Republic, wherein the student aspiring to be a top administrator 
had only one avenue of approach. He studied law and economics in order 
to obtain a licence (equivalent to the American LL.B. or M.A.) or doctorat 
from a university Faculty of Law; then he attempted the entrance examina- 
tion to a private school, Ecole libre des Sciences Politiques. The curriculum 
of the Ecole libre embraced the following studies: diplomacy, public 
administration, economics, finance, sociology, public law, history, and 
modern languages. 

Recruiting in Weimar Germany likewise reflected the Continental 
emphasis upon legal training. Future administrators, lawyers, and jurists 
all followed the same doctoral studies in law (including courses in eco- 
nomics, history, and penology) under the Faculty of Jurisprudence and 
Political Science. Upon passing a qualifying “first juridical examination,” 
they became Referendare and served an all-important probationary period 
of at least two years in the judiciary, public prosecution, and prison adminis- 
tration, six months as attorney and notary public, and six months in ad- 
ministrative departments, for a total of three and a half years without pay. 
Then came a “second juridicial examination,” which for some opened the 
door to the paid civil service.*” 

Postwar changes in the German system have been slight. Candidates 
now study either law or the social sciences, and in every state except 
Bavaria an alternative cycle of offices stresses administrative rather than 
legal-judicial work. The new cycle comprises at least five months in the 
judiciary, one in the police, five in municipal government, eleven in 
a Landratsamt, and twelve in the central administration of the Land. 
The director of training in each state organizes a work program of progres- 
sive difficulty, including written reports and frequent seminars; and at the 
end he makes a report on the ability and character of each candidate to the 
regional minister, who decides whether to allow the candidate to take the 
entrance examination or to prescribe additional training. In case of failure 


* Cmd. 232. Henceforward, one-fourth of openings in the Foreign Service will be filled 
by Method I, whereas during the last decade Method II was used exclusively. For 
critiques of the oral test, cf. Kelsall, Higher Civil Servants in Britain, pp. 64-94, and 
Robson, op. cit., pp. 55-58. E. N. Gladden, Civil Service or Bureaucracy? (London: 
Staples Press, 1956), pp. 71-82, discusses examinations for all classes. 


" Fritz Morstein Marx, “Civil Service in Germany,” in Leonard D. White et al., Civil 
Service Abroad (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), esp. pp. 210-12 
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on the pass-or-fail examination, the candidate can try once more after 
further administrative experience. Thus the examination is certifying 
rather than competitive; the three-year period of on-the-job testing is still 
the heart of the selection process."* 

In 1945 the French revised their system, borrowing from both British 
and Germans to create a model program for the development of prospective 
higher civil servants.?® To broaden the outlook of young students, Institutes 
of Political Studies (successors to the Ecole libre) were established in seven 
French universities, combining courses from the Faculties of Law and 
Letters. For holders of a licence or graduates of twenty-one schools of dif- 
ferent kinds, the course lasts two years; for others, a preparatory year of 
social sciences is added. Students choose one of four sections: Public Serv- 
ice (for future administrators), Economic and Financial, General, and 
International Relations. Those electing the Public Service section at the 
largest Institute, e.g., take five optional courses and the following eight 
required courses: French Political Institutions, French Administrative 
Institutions, Economic Policy of France, Contemporary Social Problems, 
Geography of the Great Powers, History of the Twentieth Century, a 
seminar in public law, and a seminar in economic or social questions, 
plus modern language study. Half the lecture courses and two-thirds of the 
seminars are given by high-ranking civil servants and a few bankers and 
technicians, rather than by career professors.?° 

At the apex of the rebuilt educational pyramid stands a new Ecole 
Nationale d’Administration (E.N.A.).** Students aged twenty-six or less 
holding a licence in Law, Letters, or Science, or a diploma from one of three 
dozen specified schools, can compete for entrance to the E.N.A. The quali- 
fying examination consists of a six-hour essay on a modern political- 
economic-social topic (e.g., “Is it legitimate, in your opinion, to speak of the 
youth, maturity, and old age of a nation?”), a four-hour essay on economic 
policy (e.g., “Maritime Traffic in the Atlantic”), and a three-hour transla- 
tion of a foreign-language text. The survivors (about 17 per cent) then 


*Cf. Roger Grégoire, La Fonction Publique (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1954), pp. 
185-87; and Brecht, “Personnel Management,” in Litchfield, op. cit., pp. 281-82. The 
absence of a highly competitive examination obviously leaves room for favoritism 
and political influence. 


* For a critique showing how the model falls short of the ideal, see Roy Jumper, “Recruit- 
ment Problems of the French Higher Civil Service: An Appraisal,” Western Political 
Quarterly, X (1957), 38-48. 


* Université de Paris, Institut d’Etudes Politiques: 1954-55 (Paris: Librairie Vuibert, 1954). 
The Institute is located at 27 rue Guillaume, Paris VII. 

™ The following details have been taken from the school catalog, Concours et Scolarité, 
which is a model of completeness. The E.N.A. is located at 56 rue des Saints-Péres, 
Paris VII. Cf. André Bertrand, “The Recruitment and Training of Higher Civil 
Servants in Britain and France,” in Robson, op. cit., chap. xiv; and J. C. Brown, 


“Education of the New French Administrative Class,” Public Personnel Review 
(January, 1955). 
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go to Paris for the final entrance examination, which eliminates more than 
half. It consists of a four-hour essay in an optional specialized field (e.g., 
“The Concept of Legality in Administrative Law”), a twenty-minute oral 
comment and discussion based on a general text, two fifteen-minute oral 
interrogations on social questions and financial legislation (e.g., “Methods 
of Forecasting Public Receipts and Expenditures”’),?* and tests of athletic 
ability.2* Extra credit can be earned by knowledge of additional modern 
languages, by a fifteen-minute interrogation on a scientific or technical sub- 
ject, and by acts of daring such as piloting a plane or glider or making a 
parachute jump. 

Civil servants aged twenty-four to thirty and having four years of service 
are also eligible to compete in a similar examination. Averages for the past 
decade show that 536 students and 427 civil servants have competed 
annually for the forty-odd places allotted to each group. Two-thirds of the 
successful students have been graduates of both a Faculty of Law and an 
Institute of Political Studies. 

All entrants to the E.N.A. follow the same three-year program, though 
with individual options. The first year is spent working in a prefecture 
(by 60 per cent) or in North African administration (15 per cent) or both 
(25 per cent). The second year is spent studying at the E.N.A. Courses 
common to all include: Public Administration, Technical Surveys of 
French Industry and Agriculture, The European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, French Social Problems, International Public Service; technical 
courses on justice, finance, transportation, the social budget, national 
defense; and several courses on North African civilization. According to 
rank on the entrance examination, students choose one of four sections: 
General Administration, Economic and Financial Administration, Social 
Administration, or Foreign Affairs. Intersectional lectures are given to 
acquaint all with the major problems confronting other students. Each 
section has its own highly specialized lecture courses and seminars, with 
emphasis upon the latter. The lecturing staff in a typical year consists of 
twelve civil servants, five career professors, three businessmen; seminar 
leaders include fifty-six civil servants, six career professors, six businessmen. 
Languages taught are chiefly English and German. Physical exercise is 
obligatory. 

At the end of the second year comes the personally important classifica- 
tion examination (twenty hours written, ninety minutes oral). According 
to their rank on this and on previous work, students choose their branch 
of service. 


“Examples cited apply only to students choosing the General Administration section; 
questions for other sections are different, except that the six-hour essay is common 
to all candidates. 


* Foot races, high jump, shot put, rope climbing, swimming — for both sexes. 
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The third year begins with two and a half to four months in a public or 
private enterprise (industry, commercial establishment, bank) or agri- 
cultural organization. This is followed by four to seven months of intensive 
vocational training at the E.N.A., where students take practical courses in 
common (e.g., administrative organization and management, executive- 
legislative relations, language study) and write reports based on actual 
files, documents, and legislation concerning their assigned department. In 
addition, there are periods of supervised on-the-job training.** 

Methods of university teaching also exert a lifelong influence upon the 
official behavior of civil servants. Under the British tutorial system, the 
instructor tries to find flaws in the student’s weekly essay. In defending his 
statements, the student learns to cling to facts and to be careful in express- 
ing opinions; he improves in critical ability and precision of phrase. The 
prewar French system, by contrast, stressed literary and philosophical 
studies as the best means of developing the mind. Examinations encouraged 
imaginative generalizations instead of empirical analysis. Hence the French 
tended to be facile in theorizing but weak in working out practical details. 
The intensive legal training of the Germans has received both praise and 
blame. Their predisposition to stay within the letter of the law, while con- 
tributing to uniformity, makes them often too formalistic and rigid, thus 
deficient in originality and the sense of personal responsibility. However, 
since all aforementioned traits derive in part from national psychologies as 
conditioned by history and other factors, it would be out of place here to 


pursue further this interesting subject.*° Suffice it to say that the qualities 
depicted in caricatures of higher civil servants — namely, the British as 
cultured but amateurish and overcautious, the French (trained prewar) 
clever but impractical, the Germans well-trained but legalistic— can be 
traced back to the educational system and the methods of recruiting. 


5. The tone of the civil service is set in large part by the education as well 
as the social background of its top administrators. 

Members of the Administrative Class, being responsible for the day-to- 
day functioning of their departments, establish standard operating pro- 
cedures, help determine official attitudes and policies, and set examples 
of performance and conduct that are reflected throughout the organization. 
A great problem arises, therefore, when the tone of the civil service becomes 
discordant with that of the government in power. In postwar Britain, e.g., 


™ Graduates to date have gone primarily to the following: Ministry of Finance and 
Economic Affairs (157), civil control in Morocco and Tunisia (70), General Inspec- 
torate of Finances (63), Ministry of Interior (58), diplomatic and consular corps (46), 
Court of Accounts (42), Council of State (38), etc. 


* Detailed opinions on different methods of teaching can be found in Finer, op. cit., 


pp. 88-92; Walter R. Sharp, The French Civil Service (New York: Macmillan, 1931), 
esp. pp. 102 ff.; and Marx, op. cit., esp. pp. 210-12. 
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fears were voiced that a conservatively minded civil service, even though 
noted for its impartiality, might not be willing or able to give its utmost 
for the benefit of the incoming Labour Government.”* In Weimar Ger- 
many, the civil service was often at odds with the liberal members of the 
Reichstag; indeed, bureaucrats were suspected of having subtly sabotaged 
programs of the democratic government. In France under the Third 
Republic, it is said that many of the faculty of the Ecole libre were anti- 
Republican, and that graduates (mostly well-to-do-Parisians) evinced an 
antidemocratic bias which made it easy for them subsequently to serve the 
Vichy regime.** Whether these allegations are wholly true or not, it is a 
fact that occupation authorities tried to democratize the German civil 
service, and France reconstituted the Ecole libre. 


6. Faults observed in the civil service are corrected not by bringing in 
“new blood” from outside but by changing the educational system. 


Stones thrown at the civil service hit the universities by ricochet. The 
most instructive example is France. The Ecole libre was founded as a con- 
sequence of French defeat in the Prussian War of 1870-71 and abolished as 
a consequence of the fall of France in World War II. In the reorganization 
of the educational system, the needs of the civil service were clearly con- 
sidered. To assure diversity of background among future administrators, 
the Institutes of Political Studies have been multiplied and geographically 
dispersed.** Students at the E.N.A., coming now from many disciplines, 
are too mature to be indoctrinated easily. Furthermore, the charge of 
impracticality seems no longer valid, since only one-third of their term 
is theoretical. The first year (stage de dépaysement) throws each into a 
new environment; Parisians work in the provinces, provincials work in 
North Africa — an uprooting that puts character and personality to the 
test.2° The shorter stage d’entreprise in the third year acquaints them with 
the problems and outlook of employers and workers. The two stages thus 
help to instill a feeling of humaneness as well as a sense of the general 
interest. Increased emphasis upon physical exercise counteracts the French 
habit of studying too hard and reflects the search for better balanced 
individuals (mens sana in corpore sano). 


* For an authoritative statement saying that these fears proved groundless, see Clement 
Attlee, “Civil Servants, Ministers, Parliament and the Public,” in Robson, op. cit., 
pp. 16-17. 


* Feyzioglu, “The Reforms of the French Higher Civil Service since 1945,” Public 
Administration (Spring, 1955),.pp. 75-83. 


* At Algiers, Bordeaux, Grenoble, Lyons, Strasbourg, and Toulouse, but Paris still 
predominates. 


* The British interview, especially Method II, attempts to predict the suitability of the 
candidate for administrative life; the French orals, by contrast, probe merely the 
intellectual qualities. 
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7. In all countries, universities assist in the in-service training of civil 
servants. 


This point needs no explanation; suffice it to mention how each country 
handles the common problem. In Britain, where the need is greatest, 
selected public officials can take a three-months’ course in the Adminis- 
trative Staff College at Henley, or attend the Imperial Defence College, 
or take a sabbatical year with full pay for studying anything they please.*° 

The British system of postentry training is regarded by the French as 
disruptive and expensive. Nevertheless, France has a Centre des Hautes 
Etudes Administratives for refreshing the minds of civil servants aged thirty 
to forty-five and having six years of service. Three courses are offered: 
imperial problems, general administration of government services, theory 
and practice of industrial enterprise and control by the state. The thirty- 
odd admitted annually spend three months at these studies.** 

In Weimar Germany, higher officials could attend lecture courses at 
the Institute for Further Education in Political Science. Those in the 
middle service could go to a Verwaltungsakademie, where social sciences 
were taught. There was also a German Institute for Efficiency in Public 
Administration, which concentrated upon technical aspects of office 
management.*” 


CurRENT TRENDS 


Since the end of World War II, at least four major trends in the 
relationship between the educational system and the civil service have 
been in evidence: 


1. In all three countries, there has been a broadening of educational 
opportunity. 

A social revolution occurred in Europe during the last war; the working 
class finally followed the century-old lead of the middle class in rising 
against privilege. In postwar Britain and France, free secondary education 
and more university scholarships were made available.** Students at the 
E.N.A. are treated as fonctionnaires stagiaires with a salary of at least 
44,644 francs ($106) a month; those who were already fonctionnaires 
titulaires are placed on detached service with no loss of pay or rights. All 


* Monck, op. cit., p. 22. They can also accept “approved employment” outside without 
forfeiting status. 

™René Cassin, “Recent Reforms in the Government and Administration of France,” 
Public Administration (Autumn, 1950). 


* Marx, op. cit., pp. 230-31. 


* Latest figures show that of the 81,705 fulltime university students in Great Britain, 
73 per cent received assistance from public or private funds. Cmd. 9800, “Returns 
from Universities and University Colleges in receipt of Treasury Grants: 1954-1955,” 
p. 7. Tuition at the Paris Institute of Political Studies is only 10,500 francs ($25) a 
year, and financial assistance is available for those willing to serve the state for 
five years. 
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must engage to serve the state for twelve years or else repay the salary and 
benefits received. In Germany, Referendare now get partial pay. Further- 
more, the gradual raising of the school-leaving age (currently at fifteen in 
Britain and Germany) should improve the quality of entrants to sub- 
ordinate grades of the civil service. All these changes are based on the 
theory that a true merit system presupposes equality of educational oppor- 
tunity and that the state will benefit by drawing upon every social class for 
talent and experience. 


2. Entrance requirements for routine positions have been lowered. 

The length and severity of civil service examinations for routine jobs in 
prewar France led an American observer to protest: “Why . . . should 
future copyists be tested on their ability to establish a literary parallel be- 
tween Racine and Corneille, or be asked to expatiate upon the existence of 
God?” ** Postwar full employment, by increasing the competition from 
business, has forced government to expand age limits and simplify exami- 
nations for lower levels. In Britain, the examination for Clerical Assistant 
has been cut from five hours to a two-hour test in common sense, accuracy, 
and arithmetic; it is now given locally instead of only in London. 


3. More recognition is accorded to the value of practical experience, as 
compared with formal schooling. 

This recognition manifests itself in two spheres: training and promotion. 
Following the German lead, the French have emphasized practical training 


at the E.N.A., and the British have redefined the entrance grade to the 
Administrative Class (Assistant Principal) as a training grade. 

The requirement of a university degree for direct entry to the higher 
civil service is based on the theory that the university is best equipped to 
broaden the outlook and sharpen the mind of the potential administrator. 
During the wartime shortage of personnel, however, more reliance had to 
be placed on promotion. By 1950, one-third of those in the British Adminis- 
trative Class held no university degree, and during a recent four-year 
period promotions accounted for 43 per cent of entrants to that class. The 
success of these promotees has led to an expansion of the duties of the 
Executive Class and to a fixed policy on promotion. Henceforward, one- 
fifth of the vacancies in the lowest grade of the Administrative Class and 
one-third of those in the Executive Class will be filled by Limited Competi- 
tion examinations given only to civil servants aged twenty-one to twenty- 
eight.*5 

In France, public servants aged thirty or less and having four years of 
experience are eligible to compete for admission to the E.N.A.; those thirty- 


™“ Sharp, op. cit., p. 169. 


* Kelsall, Higher Civil Servants in Britain, pp. 55-58. Additional promotions take place 
from the Executive Class to higher grades in the Administrative Class. 
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five or more and having five years of experience can compete for promotion 
to secrétaire d’administration. 

In Weimar Germany, promotions were permitted only from the lower 
to the middle service. Even a diploma from a Verwaltungsakademie, which 
offered courses at university level, was not valid for admission to the higher 
service. In present-day Germany, promotions are still severely restricted. 
Those in the simple service must spend at least five hundred hours of 
spare-time study before rising to the middle service. “No official of the 
middle or elevated service may be promoted even to the entrance position 
of the higher service at an age less than forty and before he has served at 
least twenty years.” ** When educational opportunities become equal for 
all, there may be a trend toward such rigidity in other countries; but under 
present conditions, injustices must abound. 


4. The curriculum for training future administrators is being broadened 
to include more and more of the social sciences. 

France has gone farthest in this direction. Germany has provided an 
alternative path via the social sciences, and Referendare who choose the 
traditional legal training can study administrative sciences by enrolling in 
the Hochschule fiir Verwaltungswissenschaften at Speyer.*7 A perusal of 
Table III, above, shows an uptrend in the study of “practical” subjects on 
the part of future administrators in Britain, though the general distrust of 
the “overspecialized expert” remains. In view of the increasing complexity 
of modern government and the refinements in scholarly research and 
terminology, it is becoming apparent that the student of the social sciences 
begins his governmental career with a head start, especially if he can equal 
others in clarity of expression. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


So long as the public service is regarded by Europeans as a lifetime 
career with entry barred to all but the young, the relationship between 
education and the civil service must remain close, for the scholastic system 
provides almost the sole means of testing the worth and capacity of pro- 
spective recruits. No consideration is given to graduates of “the school of 
hard knocks” orto competent businessmen. 

Differences between European and American civil services are so funda- 
mental that recruiting practices successful in one cannot easily be trans- 
planted to the other. Let us note, however, that the European systems, 


* Arnold Brecht, “What is Becoming of the German Civil Service?” Public Personnel 
Review (April, 1951), p. 88. Cf. C. O. Henderson, “Training in the German Civil 
Service,” Personnel Administration (July, 1952). 


* See note by Harvey Walker in American Political Science Review (June, 1955), pp. 620- 
21. There are also special schools for social sciences at Mannheim, Nuremberg, and 
Wilhelmshaven, in addition to the political science faculties at Berlin and Munich. 
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stressing education, and the American system, stressing experience, are 
moving toward common ground. The value of practical experience is given 
recognition in the pre-entry training programs of Germany and France 
and in the increase in opportunities for promotion in Britain and France. 
On the other hand, the value of education is given recognition in the 
United States in the new Federal Service Entrance Examination and in the 
provision that four years of education can be substituted for the three years 
of general experience frequently required (but not for specialized experi- 
ence). It seems unnecessary to argue which prepares better — education 
alone as in Britain, or experience alone as in the United States — since both 
have obvious merits, and France and Germany have happily combined 
the two. 

The higher prestige of civil servants in Europe can be traced in part to 
the fact that hitherto only the well-to-do could afford a university educa- 
tion and only university graduates could enter the top class of the civil 
service. Postwar equalization of educational opportunity will not necessarily 
diminish that prestige, for with a larger number of qualified students, civil 
service examinations will have to become still more selective. At present, 
even before all projected educational reforms have come to fruition, no 
one who studies the improved systems of recruiting higher civil servants in 
Europe, and particularly in France, can fail to be impressed by the caliber 
of the men—the chosen few—who meet such stiff requirements and 
undergo such long and thorough training. 
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cation experts, politicians and other members of conscious political 

publics, is to speculate vigorously and sometimes convincingly 
about the reasons why the citizenry supported the winner. What was most 
important in the thoughts of the voters? What sort of mandate, if any, did 
the winning party receive? Was there considerable positive identification 
with the winning party, or negative reaction to the other? Who was 
responsible for the margin of victory — the candidate or the party? An 
illustration of this type of political analysis occurred during the early hours 
subsequent to Mr. Eisenhower’s triumph of 1952, when, in Springfield, 
Illinois, members of Adlai Stevenson’s inner circle “could not refrain from 
talking it over, from looking back and trying to figure what went wrong.” * 
In their collective autopsy, Eisenhower’s popularity as a national hero, 
the desire for a change, the Democratic record, President Truman’s partici- 
pation in the campaign, the Korean War, corruption, communism, and 
inflation were enumerated as decisive elements in the motivational pattern 
of Republican voters. Moreover, they suggested that there was nothing 
Mr. Stevenson could have done to diminish Mr. Eisenhower’s charismatic 
appeal, both as a hero of war and prophet of peace. 

Such a list has sufficient items to avoid serious errors of omission and 
sufficient cogency to seem instructive, but as a broad sketch of what hap- 
pened in a presidential election, it merely provides a highly generalized 
basis for further questions. In terms of a theory of political behavior, one 
pertinent question, and the one to which this paper is addressed, is the 
extent to which various occupational strata are impelled to vote for a 
particular party by each of the adduced factors in a set of so-called determi- 
native factors. In the case of the 1952 election, for example, was there an 
incisive pattern of motivational differences within the unitary behavioral 
group of Republican voters, or were various occupational strata motivated 
alike as Republican voters? If they were not motivated alike, what were 
some of the ways in which they differed, and what are some of the impli- 
cations for a theory of political behavior? 


A POPULAR postelection game, played alike by scholars, communi- 


*“Stevenson Takes Loss Bravely,” Philadelphia Bulletin, November 5, 1952, p. 1. It should 
be noted that it is not the purpose of the current paper to appraise the Springfield 
post-mortem. It is utilized here merely as a convenient point of departure. — 
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PROCEDURE 


As a part of a larger study in the city of Philadelphia, the author 
attempted to gain some answers to the above questions. To gather the 
necessary data, 400 white males of Protestant (201) or Catholic (199) back- 
ground, selected as informants in a disproportionately stratified sample, 
were interviewed during the winter of 1952-53.2 Of this number, 388 were 
classified as follows: 43 big businessmen, 63 professionals, 65 small business- 
men, 61 salesmen and clerical workers, 74 skilled manual workers, and 82 
semiskilled and service workers. With the exception of the big business 
stratum, in which there was a 67-33 per cent Protestant—Catholic distribu- 
tion, there was at least a 60-40 per cent distribution of Protestants and 
Catholics, or Catholics and Protestants, in the other five occupational strata. 
It may be noted also that more than 90 per cent of the informants in each 
stratum were native-born. 

In addition to a number of other queries, the interviewees were asked 
if they had voted in the Eisenhower-—Stevenson election, for whom they had 
voted, and why. The latter question was phrased as follows: “May I 
ask you why you voted for your candidate? Your most important reason or 
reasons?” Thus, the respondents were free to indulge in positive and/or 
negative statements about either or both political parties, including the 
presidential candidates and other political personalities. The aim here was 
to elicit information on what was foremost in their thoughts, and not 
to secure as much information as possible in order to develop a composite 
picture of every favorable and unfavorable political perception. Of the 
388 interviewees in six occupational strata, 43 did not vote in 1952 and 
seven refused to reveal the name of the candidate for whom they had 


? Oscar Glantz, “Occupational Strata and Political Differences” (Ph.D. thesis, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1955). For a detailed description of the sample design, and for 
measures of its adequacy and representativeness, see Chapter ii. For notes on dispro- 
portional sampling see, e.g., Mildred B. Parten, Surveys, Polls and Samples (New York: 
Harper, 1950), pp. 228-29. 

* The responses of 12 unskilled laborers were excluded from consideration in the various 
analyses throughout the study. The remaining stratification variables parallel those 
used by Richard Centers in The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951). The writer shares Centers’ belief that “the categories form a 
hierarchy in terms of skill, responsibility and complexity of the occupational function 
or role in the total economy of production and exchange of goods and services” 


(p. 48). 


their panel study of the 1952 election, Angus Campbell and his associates at the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan asked their respondents to 
answer a semistructured four-part question on “the good and bad points about the 
two parties.” The replies were categorized as favorable and unfavorable political 
perceptions. A. Campbell, G. Gurin, and W. E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston: 
Row, Peterson, 1954), p. 42. In an earlier report on the same study, the Michigan 
group presented a series of interesting data on group differences in attitudes toward 
seven issues “chosen on an a priori basis as representing areas of relatively clear party 
differences and covering a broad range of governmental activities.” A. Campbell, G. 
Gurin, and W. E. Miller, “Political Issues and the Vote: November, 1952,” American 
Political Science Review, XLVII (1953), 359-86. 
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Taste I 
Composition OF Six OccuPATIONAL STRATA 


Strata Examples of occupations included 


Big Business Big and moderately big manufacturers; various corporation executives, 
managers and officials; big investment and commodity brokers. 


Professional Lawyers, physicians, dentists, professors, chemists, various engineers, ac- 
countants, clergymen, school teachers. Includes several semi-professional 
workers. . 


Small Business Small manufacturers and business managers; small wholesale dealers and 
contractors; retail proprietors and managers; purchasing agents. Includes 
eight foremen. 


White-collar Bank tellers, bookkeepers, collectors, shippers, various clerks, insurance 
agents and inspectors, credit investigators, various salesmen. 


Skilled Manual Bricklayers, electricians, machinists, wood pattern-makers, printers, pipe- 
fitters, brass molders, toolmakers, auto mechanics, millwrights, carpenters. 


Semiskilled Truck-drivers, machine-operators, assemblers, weavers and knitters, 
and service driver-salesmen, waiters, order-pickers, firemen, policemen, prison guards. 


voted. Of the 338 who revealed their balloting preference, 218 were 
Republican voters. Occupationally, they were distributed as follows: 36 
big businessmen (upper occupational unit); 52 professionals, 44 small 
businessmen, and 31 salesmen and clerical workers (middle occupational 
unit); 24 skilled workers and 31 semiskilled and service workers (lower 
occupational unit). In the tabulations below, the data are presented for 
upper, middle, and lower units, and for each of the six strata as single units. 


LIMITATIONS IN THE DaTA 


In the social-psychological nexus between independent and dependent 
variables, there are a number of intervening factors which serve to direct 
the voter toward one course of action rather than another. In the end, he 
can claim that he voted for a given candidate for this reason or that reason, 
and indeed he may be describing the event as he saw it. Such is the nature 
of subjectivity, but it is also possible that he may not be describing the 
event as it was. We know that rationalizations are everywhere, and to 
assume that each and every voter is fully cognizant of why he behaved 
politically as he did in a given election is to assume more than psychological 
knowledge will allow. Thus, the responses contain their own subjective 
limitations, and the reader is asked to observe them in that light. 

Moreover, among the responses, there was some variation in leneth and 
number of reasons offered, ranging from brief replies (e.g., “I’ve always been 
a Republican and that’s the big reason.”) to longer and more detailed 
answers such as this one: “I’m a member of a life-long family of Republi- 
cans. I thought that in the past ten years especially, the administration has 
messed up the deal. We needed a terrific administrator to run the largest 
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business in the world. Eisenhower has proven to be one of the finest 
administrators in the world. There was a need for one man to get the 
support of everyone, a popular man especially in view of world conditions.” 
Now, it is certainly conceivable that some informants did in fact have only 
one important reason for casting a Republican ballot, while others had two, 
three, or four important reasons. At the same time, some people may be 
more loquacious than others, and this possibility points to a second limita- 
tion in the data. 

It can be argued also that the variation in number of reasons is a reflec- 
tion of intellectual differences or differences in the ability to articulate. 
When the six strata are arranged according to per cent “more educated” 
(all interviewees who completed high school), it can be observed in Table 
II that there is some association between education (an indirect measure of 
intellectual differences) and average number of reasons. Note, however, 
that the average for professionals is less than the average for big business- 


men or white-collar workers. 
q 


Taste Il 


AvERAGE NuMBER OF REASONS FoR VoTING REPUBLICAN, BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
OF OCCUPATIONAL STRATA 


% More 


2.0 
* “More educated” includes all interviewees with at least a complete high school education. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE DATA 


A major proportion of 485 items in the responses of 217 Republican 
voters referred to various aspects of ten prominent factors in the 1952 elec- 
tion victory.* These factors are listed below, together with some examples of 
the actual statements subsumed under each caption. Observe that the 
statements seemingly dovetail into meaningful categories, but that alterna- 
tive combinations are possible.” In classifying the series of verbalizations at 
hand, the design was guided by one specific research question; namely, the 
extent to which various occupational strata were moved to vote Republican 
by each factor in a set of decisive factors, such as the set suggested by the 
Springfield group. 


* Only seven respondents had more than four important reasons. 

* One semiskilled worker refused to answer the question as to why he voted for Eisenhower. 

"Louis H. Bean, for example, has said that there is “no . . . simple classification of the 
thousand and one reasons influencing voters.” Louis H. Bean, “The Head, the Heart 
or the Pocketbook?” as reprinted in a in Social Science (East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press, 1956), III, 297. 
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Favorable Toward Republican Principles and Policies 

“First, I’m in favor of most Republican policies.” 

“I feel the Republicans are more inclined to see business’ viewpoint.” 

“I firmly believe in Republican principles as contrasted to those of 
the Democratic party as now constituted.” 

“I wanted to see a conservative approach.” 


Against Corruption in Government 

“Also, corruption because they were in too long.” 

“I felt as though the present administration was crooked.” 
Against Democratic Party and Record 

“I was fed up with the way things was being run.” 

“I thought that in the past ten years especially, the administration has 
messed up the deal.” 

“I am opposed to the regime in for the past twenty years.” 

“And because the roots of the present administration are from groups 
below the class capable to rule.” 


“Because of the absolute incompetence and poor record of the present 
administration.” 


Always Republican 
“I never vote Democratic. I follow the Republicans.” 
“Of course, I’m a Republican and belong to the Union League.” 
“T’m a dyed-in-the-wool Republican.” 
Time for a Change 
“T believe in change. Eight years is enough for one party.” 
“To use the saying, it was time for a change.” 
“We needed a change because of inflation and high taxes.’””* 


Favorable Toward Eisenhower as a Personality 


“I would have voted for Eisenhower even if he was on the Democratic 
ticket. Eisenhower is an able man, a leader.” 

“Nothing more than a feeling we needed a good man in there, and I 
thought he was the better man of the two men.” 

“Eisenhower is good because he’s not a politician.” 

“He is a man of brains and strong character. I studied his character; 
he’s a leader.” 

“My major reason was that Eisenhower’s record shows ability to co- 
ordinate and organize, to select key personnel and so on.” 


* Also scored as a negative reference to “current economic conditions.” All dual state- 
ments, in which the idea of change was associated with some issue, were scored twice: 
once for “time for a change” and once for whatever issue was involved. This system 
of doukls sceri::z was employed in order to gain a broad measure of the effect of a 
campxign slogan. 
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“Because he was the most outstanding man we've got in the country, 
then and now, and I look for some good results.” 


To End or Solve Korean War; To Control International Affairs 
“The first, that he would try to put an end to this war.” 
“I didn’t like the Korean War and the way they’re prolonging it.” 
“To end the Korean War and save a lot of boys from being killed.” 
“Eisenhower was more qualified in international affairs.” 


Against Truman 
“Truman was a boy in a man’s job.” 
“Truman has made a lot of mistakes, that’s all.” 
“Because I haven’t liked Truman since I first heard him speak in 1942.” 


Against -isms of the Left 

“And also because the Republican party was not in favor of socialized 
medicine.” 

“I’m bitterly opposed to the New Deal. I think it is un-American.” 

“First, to get away from the trend toward the welfare state.” 

“Frankly, the communists in government and the do-nothing attitude 
of the administration was another reason.” 


Against Current Economic Conditions 

“We're being robbed by all these taxes.” 

“The value of the American dollar has been threatened for over twenty 
years. It’s worth half, from 1933 on. I’m against high taxes and . . . baloney 
dollars.” 

“And Democratic spend, spend, spend.” 


St..ATA DIFFERENCES 


As a unitary behavioral group, Republican voters in the sample had 
ten important reasons, as outlined above, for supporting the candidacy of 
Mr. Eisenhower. Stratum by stratum, however, motivational structures 
varied considerably, but not without uniformity. This is evident in the 
patterns displayed in Table III, where the data in the first section are pre- 
sented for upper, middle, and lower occupational units, and in the second 
section for each of the six strata as single units. 


First Section: Three Occupational Strata 


It may be noted initially that when the largest percentages are isolated 
(in this case, reasons offered by at least 19 per cent of the informants in 
a given stratum), the only item of large importance to all strata was the 
one item of least exclusiveness; namely, “Time for a change.” As an un- 
associated item, it was mentioned much less frequently than the percent- 
ages in Table III would suggest, deriving a good part of its weight, at all 
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stratification levels, from statements in which the idea of change was a 
corollary of some issue, such as economic conditions, corruption, the Korean 
War (see footnote 8). At the same time, it can be observed in the second 
section of Table III that the semiskilled stratum, by comparison with the 
other five strata, registered twice as much weight in the “Time for a 
change” column. Their higher susceptibility to a slogan of mass persuasion 
was probably a reflection of their lower educational achievement, but it 
appears evident from the data for all occupational units that the purely 
manipulative aspects of a political campaign are effective to some extent 
among the more educated voters as well. One cause may be the highly 
developed art of mass persuasion itself, leading perforce to standardization 
of thought as well as behavior.’ 


Taste III 


Reasons FOR VoTING REPUBLICAN BY OCCUPATIONAL STRATA 


Eisenhower as a personality 

Korean War and inter- 
national situation 

Vs. economic conditions 


5 
F 
3S 

F 
by 
x 

2. 
3 
< 


Time for a change 
Vs. -isms of the left 


PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS WHO OFFERED EACH REASON 


Upper stratum [22] [22] [33] [31] 8 14 11 
Middle stratum (22] [24] [31] [34] 18 11 
Lower stratum 7 7 [44] [43] [30] 13 


_ 
oor 


Big business {22] [33] [31] 8 14 11 11 
Professional . {19} [25] [33] [35] 17 8 6 
Small business {25} [23] [30] [30] 14 14 11 
White-collar {23] [23] [29] [39] [26] 13 13 
Skilled manual 4 13. [29] [58] [21] [21] 8 
Semiskilled 10 3 [57] [30] [37] 7 10 


Percentages across the row add to more than 100% because some respondents offered more 
than one reason for voting Republican. 


Beyond the generally diffused importance of the “Time for a change” 
theme, it can be seen in the first section of Table III that the major items in 
the distributions of the three occupational strata are marked off from each 
other in an oblique pattern of variation.*® Republican principles, and 


* For a penetrating commentary on the tendency toward amorality in the choice of mass 
persuasion techniques, see Robert K. Merton, Mass Persuasion (New York: Harper, 
1947), pp. 185-69. 

*® The aualysis here is dependent upon the direction of variance within a pattern of differ- 
ences, and consequently statistical tests for significance were not employed. 
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antipathy toward corruption in government, were more important argu- 
ments for the upper unit than they were for the other two units, while a 
negative view of the Democratic party and record, and perennial Republi- 
cansim, were major factors for the upper and middle units but not for 
the lower unit. Thus, strictly “Republican” factors were emphasized by 
the upper unit but seldom mentioned by the blue-collar unit. Moreover, 
the extent to which the three groups were motivated by “Republican” 
factors was directly related to occupational strata, with the middle unit 
expressing more Republicanism than the lower unit, but less than the upper 
unit (except for equal opposition to the Democratic record). 

Conversely, Mr. Eisenhower’s prestige was acclaimed by more than 40 
per cent of the blue-collar group, by more than 30 per cent of the middle 
group, but by less than 10 per cent of the upper group, while an inverse 
relation is recorded also for negative reactions to the Korean War and the 
conduct of foreign policy. Here, by contrast to direct relationships for 
“Republican” items, a candidate and an issue not ordinarily associated with 
old-guard Republicanism received considerable attention among Republican 
voters in the blue-collar unit but scant attention among similar voters in 
the big business unit. A salient feature of these data, in addition to the 
non-party motivations of a large portion of lower-stratum voters, is the 
upper stratum’s imperviousness to the personal qualities of Mr. Eisenhower. 


Second Section: Six Occupational Strata 


In the second section of Table III, the pattern of variation for six occupa- 
tional groups is much like the pattern in the first section for three groups. 
When the larger percentages are divorced from the smaller ones, observe 
that the six distributions differ from each other in the same unambiguous 
way, with a definite relation prevailing between an occupational hierarchy 
and the larger response categories. “Republican principles” is set apart for 
the big business stratum; “Vs. corruption” is set apart for the big business 
and professional strata; “Vs. Democratic record” and “Always Republican” 
are set apart for the big business, professional, small business and white- 
collar strata; “Time for a change” is set apart for all strata; “Eisenhower as 
a personality” is set apart for all strata save the big business stratum; and 
“Korean War and international situation” is set apart for the white-collar, 
skilled and semiskilled strata. One apparent anomaly, produced by the 
responses of the interviewees in the skilled group, is the 21 per cent datum 
for adverse references to Mr. Truman. This antagonism on their part was 
unexpected, especially in view of Mr. Truman’s avowed friendship toward 
labor. 

Nonetheless, the pattern which emerges is rather solid, providing evi- 
dence of decisive motivational differences among the Republican voters 
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under consideration in this study." In particular, the impact of six pre- 
dominant reasons was clearly related to occupational strata, with various 
combinations of contiguous units standing apart from the others in a sys- 
tematic pattern of variation. 


Ex-DEMOCRATS 


If the differences portrayed in Table III have any significance on a wider 
scale, they suggest that a substantial share of the Republican margin of 
victory in 1952 can be attributed to an extremely popular candidate who in 
turn proposed a solution to the Korean War. A modest amount of evidence 
to reinforce this suggestion is immediately available when the data are 
examined for ex-Democrats (Democratic voters in 1948) among the 
Republican voters in the middle and lower strata. Forty-three per cent of 
21 ex-Democrats in the middle stratum and 37 per cent of 19 ex-Democrats 
in the lower stratum claimed that they voted Republican because of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s reputation as a leader and administrator, while 29 per cent of 
the middle group and 47 per cent of the labor group expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the Korean War. Some of these respondents cited both reasons, 
but together the two factors accounted for 62 per cent of the defectors in 
the middle unit and 74 per cent in the lower unit. Although these per- 
centages are based on small numbers, they lend weight nonetheless to the 
above suggestion concerning the Republican margin of victory.?? 

Moreover, when ex-Democrats are compared with other Republicans 
for differences in business-labor loyalties and orientations, available data 
from another aspect of the investigation indicate that ex-Democrats claimed 
less allegiance to business and were less business-oriented. For example, 
in responding to a structured question on business-labor allegiance (see 
Table [V), 38 per cent of the defectors in the middle stratum, by compari- 
son to 56 per cent of the remaining Republicans, identified themselves with 
the business group. Similarly, only 16 per cent of the defectors in the blue 
collar group, by comparison to 34 per cent of the regulars, were so inclined. 
At the same time, observe that Democrats of 1952 in the middle and lower 
units, by contrast to ex-Democrats and other Republicans, showed the least 
amount of loyalty to business and the greatest amount of loyalty to labor 
in their respective units. Thus, in registering a medial amount of business 
"Tt should be noted that the differences described in this report were unaffected by 

religious background. Stratum by stratum, Protestants and Catholics were motivated 

alike as Republican aig Neaps no appreciable distinction between the two groups on 


any occupational level. comparison, however, is inconclusive because of small 
numbers in several of the sub-cells. 

® There is no convergence of inference from these data on ex-Democrats and from those 
obtained by Campbell, Gurin, and Miller in their study. They conclude that “no 
single issue appears to have exerted any special influence in the defection of 1948 
Democrats to a 1952 Republican vote.” One of the items included in their as of 
rg was concerned wah Anhociede entry into the Korean War. “Political Issues . 
p. 371 
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Taare IV 
Business AND LaBor LOYALTIES 


“To which of these groups do you feel you owe your allegiance? Business or labor?” 
ALLEGIANCE TO 
Neither; 
Labor Both Don't Know 
% % % 
Upper stratum: 
Democrats 
Republicans: 


Other Republicans 


Middle stratum: 
Republicans: 


Other Republicans 


Lower stratum: 
10 

Republicans: 
16 
Other Republicans 34 


* Includes 3 nonvoters in 1948. 

Tt Includes 5 nonvoters in 1948 and 2 ex-Republicans. 
t Includes 10 nonvoters in 1948. 

4 Includes 8 nonvoters in 1948 and 1 ex-Republican. 


Includes 2 nonvoters in 1948. 


and labor allegiance, the two ex-Democratic groups were neither carbon 
copies of their occupational colleagues in the Democratic camp, nor very 
much like their fellow Republicans. It seems plausible that the distribution 
for blue-collar defectors was a result of ambivalence between membership 
in two reference groups, the politico-occupational and the _politico- 
behavioral. In the case of the ex-Democrats in the middle stratum, how- 
ever, the theory of cross-pressure would appear inapplicable if one accepts 
the notion that the middle occupational unit, in itself, is not a thoroughly 
integrated and consistently rationalized politico-occupational group.’* In 


* For a clearly defined exposition on this point, see C. Wright Mills, White Collar: The 
American Middle Classes (New York: Oxford University Press, 1951) and “The 
Middle Classes in Middle-sized Cities,” American Sociological Review, XI (1946), 
520-29. In the latter work, Mills states the following: “Insofar as political and civic 
strength rests upon organized economic power, the white-collar ~workers can only 
derive such strength from ‘business’ or from ‘labor.’ Within the whole structure of 
power, they are dependent variables. They have no ie motor moving them 
to form organizations with which to increase their power in the civic constellation. 
Estimates of their political tendencies, therefore, must rest upon larger predictions of 
the manner and outcome of the civic struggles of business and labor. . . . Insofar as 
they are politically available, they form the rear guard either of ‘business’ or of 
‘labor’” (p. 528). For an opposite viewpoint concerning the political role of middle 
occupational groups, see Arthur N. Holcombe, The Middle Classes in American 
Politics (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940). 
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these terms, middle-group membership would not necessarily be in conflict 
with party voting, inasmuch as the middle group does not have an 
organized or coherent political base. This does not imply that middle 
occupational people have no ambivalences in this respect, for initially they 
have the problem of whether to adjust themselves to the immediate 
politico-economic values of the larger business community or the organized 
labor community, and secondly the problem of reconciling any major con- 
flict between their adjusted position and their party position. If a shift in 
party position is not intimately related to domestic partisanship, as appears 
to be the case for a majority of the defectors, there would be less of a 
conflict and less necessity on the part of middle-group defectors to avoid it. 
Otherwise, given a genuine need to solve a conflict, their business-labor 
scores may have approximated the scores for other Republicans in their 
stratum. 

That the shift in party position for ex-Democrats was only sporadically 
related to domestic partisanship is suggested again in a set of data on 
politico-economic orientations in which the respondents have been cate- 
gorized as business-oriented, labor-oriented, or indeterminate. The categories 
are based on a severe measure of consistency in agree-disagree-undecided 
responses to six partisan statements on such domestic issues as the Taft- 
Hartley Act, industry-wide collective bargaining, the excess-profits tax, 
rent control, government ownership and operation of TVA-type power 
projects, and a national health insurance program.’ To guarantee the 
meaning of the categories, the statements were taken from the literature 
of two organizations promulgating opposite viewpoints; namely, three from 
the National Association of Manufacturers and three from the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

Note in Table V that with the exception of upper-stratum Republicans, 
where three-fourths were consistently business-oriented, half or more of the 
individuals in the various behavioral groups in the middle and lower strata 
were inconsistently oriented. Nonetheless, among the consistently oriented 
informants in both occupational groups, the ex-Democrats were less busi- 
ness-oriented and more labor-oriented than other Republicans. Moreover, 
one relatively strong inference of non-party motivation on the part of 
defectors can be drawn from the data on business-orientation in the blue- 
collar stratum, where the amount of such orientation was extremely low 
for ex-Democrats as well as Democrats. 


™“ Interviewees who gave at least three more business-oriented than labor-oriented responses 
were classified as business-oriented. Those who gave at least three more labor-oriented 
than business-oriented responses were listed as labor-oriented. All other combinations 
of responses were viewed as inconsistent or indeterminate combinations. For further 
information on this method of treating qualitative data in an essentially qualitative 
way, and for an examination of the statements, see Glantz, op. cit., chapter vii. 
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TaBLe V 
Business AND LaBor OrIENTATIONS* 


% 
Business- 
oriented 
Upper stratum: 


Republicans: 


Other Republicans 


Middle stratum: 


Republicans: 
Ex-Democrats 
Other Republicans 


Lower stratum: 


Republicans: 
Ex-Democrats 
Other Republicans 


* See Table IV, footnotes. 
SUMMARY 


It may be pertinent to note, as a number of political scientists have 
reiterated from time to time, that the two major parties “tend to stand for 
indistinguishable principles,” ** that their programs “change at about the 
same rate and generally in the same direction,” ** and that “if the two main 
parties were essentially different the system would not work”; *” but during 
two decades of Democratic incumbency, it was commonplace in the public 
image of the two parties to look upon the Republicans as guardians of the 
business viewpoint and the Democrats as friends of labor, and numerous 
studies of voters and voting statistics pointed to marked group differentials 
along such lines.** However, the interest-group basis of political behavior 
(and apparently the public image supporting it) was seemingly destroyed 
when large segments of the urban working class, particularly white voters 
of Protestant and Catholic background, shifted their vote to the Republican 
party in the presidential election of 1952. For example, in the current local 
study, the data indicate that approximately one-third of the Republican 


* Dayton D. McKean, Party and Pressure Politics (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949), p. 16. 
*V. O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups (New York: Crowell, 1942), p. 256. 


* James C. Charlesworth, “Is Our Two-Party System “Natural’?” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 259 (1948), 8. 

* See, e.g., Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Helen Gaudet, The People’s Choice 
(New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944). Interestingly, they found that “Demo- 
crats were more inclined to think and argue in class terms” (p. 31). 
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voters in the Protestant-Catholic blue-collar group were 1948 Democrats.’® 
In their national cross-sectional study of the same election, Campbell and 
associates observed that one-fourth of all Eisenhower voters were 1948 
Democrats.”° 

Yet, despite this dramatic shift away from the Democratic party, there 
is substantial evidence in the present study to indicate that the interest- 
group basis of political behavior was not destroyed. With attention focused 
simultaneously on the individual and his occupational unit, a comparison 
of motivations within a unitary behavioral group of Republican voters dis- 
closed six decisive factors differentially related to occupational strata. Four 
pro-party factors (favorable toward Republican principles, against corrup- 
tion in government, against the Democratic party and record, and life-long 
Republicanism) were cited frequently by voters in the big business stratum, 
less frequently in the middle stratum, and infrequently in the blue-collar 
stratum. Two non-party factors (the personal qualities of Mr. Eisenhower, 
and dissatisfaction with the Korean War) were mentioned repeatedly by 
semiskilled and skilled workers, somewhat less often by middle occupa- 
tional people, and only seldom by big businessmen. 

In addition to this systematic pattern of variation, it was observed that 
the two non-party factors accounted for approximately three-fourths of the 
ex-Democrats in the labor group and almost two-thirds of the defectors in 
the middle group. Moreover, by contrast with their political compatriots 
in their respective units, they claimed less allegiance to business in answer- 
ing a direct question on the subject, and were less business-oriented in 
replying to six partisan statements on domestic politico-economic issues. 
Among the defectors in the blue-collar group in particular, allegiance to 
labor was much more prominent than allegience to business. If such in- 
group allegiance is at the foundation of interest-group behavior, and if its 
continued presence among ex-Democrats can be taken as a signpost, it is 
reasonable to submit that the interest-group basis of political behavior was 
not destroyed. 

Along these lines, it is relevant to note that in their study of the 1940 
election, Lazarsfeld and associates observed that “the [business-labor] 
identifications which people make in their own minds are more important 
in determining their vote than is their objective occupation.” ** Insofar as 
these identifications are “false” identifications (contrary to one’s objective 
occupation), there is no reason to question the proposition as it stands. 


” The reader should recall that the current study includes only white males of Protestant 
or Catholic background, selected in Philadelphia on a disproportionately stratified 
basis so that there were almost equal numbers in each of the three groups which 
comprise the middle occupational unit and roughly equal numbers in the two groups 
which comprise the blue-collar unit. 

* The Voter Decides, p. 17. 

* Op. cit., p. 20. 
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However, the data in the current study indicate that a labor identification 
on the part of a skilled or semiskilled worker did not necessarily determine 
his vote (if one assumes that such loyalties would lead overwhelmingly to 
a Democratic vote), and this turn of events suggests an ancillary proposition: 
In deciding how to vote in any given national election, business-labor loyal- 
ties congruent with one’s objective occupation are suppressed when the 
stimulus of any non-party, noneconomic factor is high. In these terms, 
there is room for national heroes and international issues, for the role of 
charisma,”* and for the effects of suggestibility. 

To be sure, the data reviewed in these pages cannot be utilized to estab- 
lish any firm propositions on the relation between occupational strata and 
long-term political behavior, but they do suggest that occupational strata 
cannot be ignored in any theory of political behavior, even when the broad 
statistical outlines of any given election lead one to suspect that the political 
role of occupational groups has been minimized. Political motivations, 
economic loyalties and orientations, and other sociopsychological variables 
are obviously crucial in a theory of political behavior, but their interrela- 
tionships are just as researchable within the context of occupational groups 
as they are on the level of individuals seen only as individuals. 


™“The concept of charisma... is used by Weber to characterize self-appointed leaders 
who are followed by those who are in distress and who need to follow the leader be- 
cause they believe him to be extraordinarily qualified. The founders of world religions 
and the prophets as well as military and political heroes are the archetypes of the 
charismatic leader. Miracles and revelations, heroic feats of valor and baffling success 
are characteristic marks of their stature.” H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds.), 
From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), 
p. 52. For an analysis of charisma in contemporary America, see James C. Davies, 
“Charisma in the 1952 Campaign,” American Political Science Review, XLVIII (1954), 
1083-1102. Davies suggests that the charismatic follower is “less able to tolerate 
indecision and crisis,” “is less able to maintain ambiguous perceptions,” “is more likely 
to believe that other people share his opinions and act as he acts,” and “is less likely 
. .. to have strong ties to political parties” (p. 1090). 





THE JAPANESE VOTER AND POLITICAL ACTION* 
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M = OBSERVERS have noted the high voting rates in postwar 


Japanese elections. The average turnout in the ten Diet contests 
held since the war has been over 70 per cert, with even higher 
turnout in prefectural and local elections. Does this indicate the rising 
political consciousness of a “newly democratized” nation? The purpose of 
this article is to analyze the actual differences, by rural-urban area and 
social characteristics, in voting and other types of Japanese political partici- 
pation, and to attempt some explanation of the sharp rural-urban contrasts. 
One of the principal aims of the democratization phase of the Allied 
occupation of Japan was to develop a larger and more active electorate as 
a buttress to the new constitution and other reforms. Women were enfran- 
chised; the voting age was lowered to twenty; and the elective principle was 
applied to most previously appointive offices. Moreover, the Japanese were 
encouraged to express their political views through many new organizations 
and “Citizen Complaint Offices.” How have Japanese voters reacted, in 
action and attitude, to the new dispensation? 

Japanese election statistics, while usually more complete than our own, 
provide only gross data on geographic and sex differences in voting turnout; 
information on the relation of other facts to voting, and on any other ques- 
tions of fact or motivation, must be sought from voter surveys. Fortunately, 
Japanese survey researchers have adopted the best American techniques in 
this field.1 Such survey data and official statistics will supplement the 
writer’s own survey data in the discussion which follows. 

Since no Japanese national survey has covered the complete range of 
political participation, this article is based primarily on an interview survey 
conducted in 1953 in the metropolitan city of Osaka and the rural com- 
munity of Izumo.? These two sample points were chosen because they 


* This article is based on a paper delivered at the 1956 annual meeting of the Far Eastern 
Association. The original research in Japan was financed by the Social Science 
Research Council and the Center for Japanese Studies, University of Michigan. For 
complete results of the study, see “Political Behavior in Post-treaty Japan” (Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Michigan, 1955). 

* The Asahi and Mainichi newspapers and the Chaié Chésasha (Central Survey Institute) 
have conducted national surveys for several years. For some election panel surveys, 
see the two works by Réyama Masamichi et al.; Seiji ishiki no kaibo [Analysis of 
political consciousness} (Tokyo: Asahi, 1949), and Sdsenkyo no jittai [Behind the 
general election] (Tokyo: Iwanami, 1955). The writer has reviewed these two 
— for the Far Eastern Quarterly, Vols. XI (May, 1952), and XV (February, 
1956). 


* The survey involved probability samples of 500 registered voters in Osaka and the Izumo 
area of Shimane Prefecture. Student interviewers interviewed 88 per cent of the 
samples using a standardized questionnaire. Some results bearing on attitudes toward 
Occupation reforms were reported by the writer in “Revisionist Opinion in Post- 
treaty Japan,” American Political Science Review, XLVIII (1954), pp. 766-74. 
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differ widely, not only in socioeconomic configuration, but also in voting 
rates; and political participation was one primary focus of the one-thousand- 
sample survey. While no two communities can represent an entire nation, 
the wide contrasts between the teeming industrial-commercial hub of Osaka 
and the sleepy farming area around Izumo enable us to avoid many pitfalls 
of the “community study” approach, while permitting intensive study of 
political action in areas epitomizing not only the rural-urban voting differ- 
ences but the “old” and “new” Japan.* 

All official Japanese voting statistics reveal two contrasts between voting 
patterns in Japan compared with most Western countries: (a) the inverse 
relation of turnout to size of community, and (b) the greater Japanese 
participation in local contests. Nationally, and in most prefectures, the 
largest city (usually the capital) has the lowest voting rate, while the rate 
rises progressively through smaller cities and towns to reach its peak in the 
villages. Thus, Osaka and Izumo vary by more than 30 per cent in Diet 
elections.‘ A glance at Table I shows the consistently higher voting fre- 
quency of the rural sample and all its subgroups. 

Before attempting some explanation of this rural-urban phenomenon, we 
should note that Japanese voting patterns do follow those in the United 
States within each of the two sample areas. For example, in all official 
and survey data, Japanese women vote about 10 per cent less frequently 
than men. Table I shows that about 10 per cent more men than women 
claimed to have voted “Always” or “Usually” in the previous two-year 
period. Parenthetically, we may note that most respondents in the writer’s 
samples expressed strong opposition to the statement: “Women should stay 
out of politics,” but those who admitted little interest in or discussion of 
politics (mostly wornen) were demonstrably less opposed.® 

Other demographic characteristics shown in Table I relate to voting 
frequency somewhat as they do in the United States: male sex, middle age, 
higher income, higher interest, and more active discussion habits relate posi- 
tively to frequent voting. Educational level and party affiliation, however, 
show less relation to turnout, while the ill-informed farmers in Izumo voted 
as frequently as the well-informed.* And the overwhelming rural-urban 


* Osaka, second largest city of Japan (population 2,500,000), usually turns in the lowest 
voting rate in the nation, despite its heavy left-wing vote which elected the only two 
Communist members now in the House of Representatives. Izumo City and the five 
surrounding villages surveyed are eg er genera agricultural, as steeped in tradition 
as Osaka is modern, with dependably high voting rates (usually 88-94 per cent) and 
conservative orientation. 

*The Osaka-Izumo voting spread was 51-88 in the 1952 Diet election, and 53-87 in the 
most recent Upper House election in 1956. 

* Opposition ranged from 60 per cent among the disinterested to over 80 per cent among 
most other subgroups. 

* Information level, as used in this report, refers to scores on a battery of identification 


questions on political figures, party platforms, and related matters. Urban, male, and 
left-wing voters scored highest. 
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differences between high-voting Izumo and low-voting Osaka stand out 
sharply above all other variations on the table. 

We devoted considerable time and effort to clarify this rural superiority 
in turnout. In view of the enhanced powers of the Diet, now fully elective 
and sharply divided 2 to 1 between the governing Liberal-Democrats and 
the Socialist opposition; the necessity of a two-thirds Diet vote and national 
referendum for any constitutional amendment; and the slow but steady 


Taste I 


RELATION OF RuRAL—URBAN RESIDENCE, AND OTHER FACTORS, 
TO JAPANESE VoTING FrequeNcy* 


Osaka (urban) (N: 418) Izumo (rural) (N:467) 
Seldom; Seldom; 
Always Usually Always Usually Never 


23% 67% 19% 14% 
24 71 21 


1952 Conservativest 
1952 Radicals 
1952 Nonvoters 
High political interest 
Slight interest 

i 57 
High information 28 
Medium information 36 
Low information ' 51 


Active discussants . . 27 
Moderate discussants 30 
Occasional discussants 33 
Inactive discussants 57 


* Based on the question: “About how many times have you voted in the past two years?” 
Numerical answers were tind as above in relation to potential maximum (0-6). 

t Conservatives are those who thove who voted Soc or gh in the Diet election 
of October 1, 1952; bee a are those list, Communist, or for other 
left-wing candidates. 

t Too few cases to permit computation of percentages for valid comparison. 
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Socialist advance in recent Diet elections, one cannot overestimate the 
practical importance of formal voting habits. Nor can Japan’s two major 
parties ignore the influence on their future prospects of the fact that 
conservative rural areas outvote the more “progressive’”’ cities. 

First, we asked a sample of local and national political leaders from the 
two sample points to explain the rural superiority. Osaka politicians tended 
to credit the farmer’s greater leisure, political optimism (or naiveté), and 
ties with community and candidates. Rural leaders stressed the farmer’s 
sense of duty, prodded by official pressure.’ Significantly, only 2 of the 
125 politicians interviewed attributed either the generally high national 
voting rate or the higher rural rate to political consciousness; many said the 
two factors were negatively related. 

“Our people in Izumo are very simple and unsophisticated,” said one 
rural legislator. “They regard voting as a duty like paying taxes, whether or 
not they know anything about politics.” Socialist politicians were more 
vehement: “The least politically-conscious do the most voting, which is 
unfortunate for us.” ® 

Our survey data on political information proved that Osaka generally, 
and its left-wing voters particularly, knew more about political figures, 
issues, platforms, and means of expression than rural Izumo.® To the extent 
to which such questions measure political consciousness, the rural sample 
ranked lower on almost all items (with the logical exception of knowledge 
of voting as a means of expression). 

Direct questions to voters on their sense of voting duty produced no 
differences between rural and urban samples, or between voters and non- 
voters. Voting has such a strong social value in most cultures that the 
direct approach found a heavy majority agreeing with the statement: “One 
should always vote even if he feels that his one vote doesn’t mean much.” 
Another less direct approach, however, showed that the rural sample was 
much less pessimistic about the efficacy of political action. Table II shows 


* Twice as many Izumo politicians (60 per cent) stressed sense of duty as any other factor, 
whereas Osaka politicians favored leisure time (40 per cent), optimism (30 per cent), 
and candidate ties (29 per cent). Official Election Supervisory Committees (Senkyo 
kanri iinkai) are charged with all registration duties, get-out-the-vote campaigns, 
and enforcement of election laws. Osaka’s committee is fully as active as that in 
'zumo, using everything from sound trucks to a pet monkey to arouse the voters, but 
citizen response is weak. 


*This refers to rural-urban differences, not conservative-radical variations within any 
single area. Even community leaders of a mountain township near Izumo which 
often takes national honors for its 95 per cent voting rate declined to credit their 
constituents with much political maturity. 


* Various survey data from the writer’s and other studies confirmed Japanese politicians’ 
view that rural and conservative voters rely on candidate, family, and neighbor 
influences, whereas urban and left-wing voters rely more on party and issues. See 
the writer’s article, “Behind the 1955 Japanese Elections,” Far Eastern Survey, XXIV 
(May, 1955), 65-70. Leftists cited a much wider variety of methods of political 
action than did conservatives. One suggested bribery. 
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replies to the question: “Do you agree or disagree that ‘It’s useless to write 
letters to public officials because they don’t care what the average man 
thinks’?” 

Note that rural Izumo divided equally on this question, whereas 70 
per cent of Osaka people thought such letters were useless. Negative 
indices on the table, representing agreement with the pessimistic statement, 
sharply distinguished all Osaka subgroups. Here again, as on voting, we see 
a rare instance in which area differences loomed larger than differences 
within either sample. 

In Osaka, women, those over forty, and those of lower education, infor- 
mation, interest, and discussion level were most pessimistic, but rural 


Taste II 


SENSE OF OPTIMISM ON THE ErFicacy oF Letrer-Waritine To Pusiic OFFiciaALs, 
BY SAMPLE AREA AND SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS* 


Ind 

Total Sample Costntnte Seed Panintttc | ‘Toad . Cpeumiont 
10% 70% 100% —50 
20% 40% 100% 0 


Osaka 


Younger conservativest .. —44 
Younger radicals 
Younger nonvoters —47 


Subgroup Indices 
High interest 


Slight interest 
No interest 


i 


+] 


Habitual voters 
Frequent voters 
Infrequent; nonvoters .... 


Older conservatives —63 
Older radicals —73 
Older nonvoters —52 


tel 


I+| 
Saw Mee UAT) WOO A-0 


Active discussants ....... 
Medium discussants 
Inactive discussants 


Higher educ. conservatives —45 
Higher educ. radicals —35 
Higher educ. nonvoters... —22 


Male conservatives 
Male radicals 


Male nonvoters 


Lower educ. conservatives. —63 
Lower educ. radicals —70 
Lower educ. nonvoters.... —55 


Higher info. —44 
Higher info. —44 
Higher info. nonvoters.... —29 


1+ 


Female conservatives 
Female radicals 
Female nonvoters 


++ 


Lower info. conservatives. —68 
Lower info. radicals...... —77 
Lower info. nonvoters.... —51 


* The question was “Please agree or disagree, using this card [containing six-point scale of 
‘complete,’ ‘general,’ and ‘slight’ agreement-disagreement] with the statement, ‘It’s 
useless to write letters to publié officials because they don’t care what the average man 
thinks’.” The category “Optimistic” above refers to those who disagreed with the 
statement; “Pessimistic” those who agreed with it; and “Neutral” those who had no 
opinion or whose opinion was not ascertained. 

t Derived by subtracting the percentage “Pessimistic” from the percentage “Optimistic” 
within each group. Indices can be interpreted as pluralities pro or con. 

¢ Age, education, and information categories reduced to two by breaking ages at forty and 
similarly reallocating medium education and information categories. 


§ Too few cases to permit computation of an index. 
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variations are narrower and less consistent. As on voting frequency, party 
allegiance made little difference. Since leaders in the two areas had said 
that rural Japanese are more trustful and politically optimistic, these data 
tend to support this psychological correlate of high rural voting rates, as 
do other data from the survey indicating that Izumo voters had more faith 
in the future and more trust in their fellow-men than the more cynical 
urbanites.” 

Less sharp rural-urban differences appeared in replies to a question on 
the average Japanese citizen’s influence on national policy. Only 12 per 
cent in Osaka, and 15 per cent in Izumo, thought such influence was 
“great”; 69 per cent in Osaka and 51 per cent in Izumo said it was small or 
nonexistent." Those who had been most sanguine about letter-writing 
tended to be more optimistic on this question also, especially in Osaka 
where optimists on national influence received the highest index of any 
urban subgroup. 

The fact that Osaka people were more pessimistic about the efficacy of 
political action and, hence, less likely to vote even though they knew more 
and argued more about politics is suggestive confirmation that attitudes, 
rather than mechanical factors alone, are a major explanation of the higher 
rural rates. Also, the pattern of life and rice farming in rural Japan con- 
trasts more with rural patterns in this country than do such factors as 
“leisure” and “lack of sophistication.” The tightly knit family system, 
ecology, and wet-paddy agriculture (with its need for mutual aid in irriga- 
tion, flood control, and other work), combine with tradition to make the 
rural Japanese more amenable to official and unofficial voting pressure. 

However important voting behavior may be to the scholar and practic- 
ing politician, voting alone is hardly a full measure of political activity. The 
ballot may be democracy’s most approved and theoretically effective means 
of citizen expression, but other types of political action cannot be ignored. 
It was originally hypothesized in the planning of the writer’s survey that 
broadening the range of participation would reduce the rural-urban 
difference on voting alone, and enable us to study more effectively the total 
political activity of the two samples. We also expected that subgroup 
differences on the broader scale would be greater than on voting frequency. 
Such expectations were fulfilled by the data below. 


* For example, 42 per cent in the rural area, but only 32 per cent in Osaka, disagreed 
with the statement, “No matter what some people say, the lot of the average man is 
getting worse, not better,” while 51 per cent in Izumo and 37 per cent in Osaka 
contested the view that “Nowadays there’s no one you can trust.” No significant 
rural-urban differences appeared in replies to other psychological test items included 
in the questionnaire. 


"Twice as many respondents thought they had influence on local, compared with 
national, policies. This helps explain the uniformly higher voting rates in prefectural 
and local contests. 
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Table III shows the frequency with which the Osaka and Izumo samples 
engaged in some types of political action other than voting. These acts, 
added to two-year voting frequency to form a Political Participation Scale, 
were: attendance at 1952 street-corner rallies; attendance at public hall 
campaign meetings during the same Diet campaign; campaign work and 
contributions at any time; and any contact with local or national officials.’? 

Only a small percentage of Japanese, or any other people, engage in 
activities of this type, but they indicate an intensity of political involvement 
worthy of special attention. On four of these items, especially public hall 
rallies (since restricted by law), Osaka reported greater participation than 
Izumo. While the latter claimed more attendance at street rallies, for 
example, 40 per cent of the city sample said they had attended one or more 
official rallies, requiring more personal initiative. Only 8 per cent in Osaka 
and 5 in Izumo had ever worked in or contributed to a campaign,"* and the 


Taste III 


FREQUENCY OF AcTs OF PARTICIPATION OTHER THAN VoTING 


Osaka 
Nature of Participation N:418 


“How many times did you attend street rallies 
during the 1952 campaign for the Diet?” 


One to three times 34 
Four or more times 15 


“How many times did you attend public hall 
rallies during the 1952 Diet campaign?” 


} 49% 


Once or twice 18 
Three or more times rs 410% 


“Have you ever helped a candidate by working 
in the campaign or making financial 
contributions?” 


Yes, campaign work i} 8% 
Yes, contributions 


“Have you ever contacted a local or Diet repre- 
sentative by mail or personal visit at any time?” 


Yes, local contact 11 7 
Yes, Diet contact } 13% i 11% 


* The discussion item was not included in the scale, due partly to weighing difficulties, 
while organization and other activities were hard to evaluate. Mass media are used 
less in Japanese than American political campaigns. 


“For comparable American data, see Julian Woodward and Elmo Roper, “Political 
Activity of American Citizens,” American Political Science Review, XXIV (1950), 
872-85; and Sidney Belanoff, “The Relation Between Political Participation and Socio- 
Economic Integration in the Metropolitan Detroit Area” (Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1954). Woodward and Roper found that 27 per cent of their national 
sample claimed to discuss politics frequently; 11 per cent had campaigned in the 
previous four years; 20 per cent had contacted a public official in the past year; 
and 7 per cent had made campaign contributions. High economic level, high educa- 
tion, middle age, and male sex correlated positively with participation. 
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urbanites also surpassed the Izumo farmers on official contacts, despite their 
greater cynicism about such action. Left-wing party voters engaged more 
than conservatives in such subsidiary actions,’* while nonvoters were the 
least active. Left-wing voters also revealed the greatest awareness of the 
range of political activity open to the Japanese citizen. 

The over-all scale, based on voting frequency and the items mentioned 
above, ranged from 0 to 126 points, with the majority scoring under 15 
points and only one male Communist in Osaka reporting enough action 
to earn over 100 points.’® As we see in Table [V, Osaka respondents tended 
to fall into the two extreme categories, while most rural people attained 
median scores largely by virtue of their heavy voting frequency. 

The fact that most Osaka subgroups contained more active, or “high,” 
participants suggests that a large number of Osaka nonvoters compensate by 
other actions for their absence from the polls. Information level relates 
postively to participation in both samples, whereas it bore little relation to 
voting in Izumo. Left-wingers forge somewhat ahead of conservatives and, 
within each sample, men, younger people, the better-educated, white-collar 
workers, and union members not only rank highest on over-all participation, 
but show a greater margin of superiority than in Table I where voting alone 
was the measure. 

What do these data tend to prove? The rural and urban samples, so far 
apart on voting, are more equally balanced, and the most active participants 
are concentrated in the Osaka sample. Left-wing party allegiance, related 
negatively if at all to voting, relates more positively to this wider range of 
participation. In other words, the rural superiority on voting is counter- 
balanced by urban activity of other types. 

These conclusions are clearer if we turn to a final participation question: 
informal discussion of public affairs with family and friends. All respond- 
ents were asked how often, and with what degree of personal involvement, 
they engaged in such discussions. Despite the tighter social fabric in the 
rural area, revealed in many parts of the survey, the Osaka sample far 
surpassed Izumo on this measure. Indeed, Osaka seems as superior on 
discussion as it was inferior on voting. Table V shows that twice as many 
Osaka subgroups have positive indices of active discussion than do Izumo 
subgroups. Radical party voters claimed to be much more active discussants 


™ Readers may remind themselves of May Day riots, anti-nuclear-test demonstrations, and 
other newsworthy examples of such “subsidiary” action. 


* The weighting system was based on frequencies reported by the 328 pretest sample in 
Okayama City: voting was allotted 1 point because almost all respondents had 
voted; street rallies (2 pts.) were attended by one-half the sample; etc. This compara- 
tive method of weighting seemed the least objectionable, although it de-emphasized 
voting. Each vote received 1 point up to five; each street rally 2 points up to three; 
each public hall rally 5 points up to three; each official contact 10 points up to two; 
and 40 points were allotted for either campaign work or contributions. 
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than conservatives, and demographic differences are even more pronounced 
than on the participation scale. 

Most urbanites showed a 15 to 20 per cent superiority on discussion 
over comparable rural groups. Even the “Low participants” in Osaka 
claimed to discuss politics more than the similar grour in Izumo, but 60 
per cent of the rural non-discussants said they always voted! Infrequent 


Taste IV 


Lever or Poxrrical PARTICIPATION BY SAMPLE AREA AND SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS” 


High Medium Low Index of 
Total Sample (0-5 pts.) (6-25 pts.) (26+ prs.) Total Participationt Cases 
27% 40% 100% —7 418 
51% 28% 100% —7 467 


1952 Voter 
Izumo Subgroup Indices 
+16 Male conservatives +19 
—24 Male radicals 

Male nonvoters 


+ 6 Female conservatives .... 
+ 3 Female radicals 
—Ii1 Female nonvoters 


—9 
Younger conservativest .. 
Elem. school or less —i4 Younger radicals 


Higher elementary — 6 Younger nonvoters 

Middle school +21 ; 

High school or more .... § Older conservatives$ 
Older radicals 

Trade and commerce .... +15 Older nonvoters 

Office, professional +54 . i 

Factory; service work .... —10 Higher educ. conservativest 

Farming § —13 Higher educ. radicals .... 

Housewife —24 Higher educ. nonvoters .. 


Labor union members ... . 445 Lower educ. conservativest 
Farm co-op. members .... § +16 Lower educ. 
Nonmembers —16 Lower educ. nonvoters ... 


High information +39 Higher info. conservativest 
Medium information .... aa} Higher info. 
Low information — Higher info. nonvoters ... 


High interest +20 Lower info. conservativest 
Slight interest —14 Lower info. radicals 
No interest —62 Lower info. nonvoters .... 


Always vote +5 
Ususally vote 0 —)2 
Seldom, never vote —-44 


* Participation scale items explained in the text included voting frequency (1 point for 
each vote up to five); and the four items in Table III, with the weights explained 
in footnote 15. 

t Derived by subtracting the percentage “Low” from the percentage “High.” 


¢ Subgroup categories telescoped to increase number of cases, ¢.g., ages reduced to under 
forty (younger) and over forty (older); medium education and information categories 
similarly reallocated to create only two classes. 


§ Too few cases to permit computation of an index number. 
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voters in Osaka, on the other hand, said they talked about politics almost 
as much as habitual voters in Izumo. This confirms the warning against 
judging political consciousness solely on the basis of voting, since Japanese 
farmers tend to vote regardless of whatever else they may fail to do or 
know about politics. Rural-urban voting differences thus appear to fall into 
their proper perspective when we view this larger range of political activity. 
If participation in political strikes, riots, and demonstrations could have 


. 


Taste V 


RELATION OF LeveL oF Poxrricat Discussion To SAMPLE AREA 
AND SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS* 


Inde 
Total Sample i Medium Low Total Decne 


28% 33% 100% + 6 
30% 45% 100% —20 


1952 Diet Election 
Izumo — Voter Subgroup Osaka 
+17 Male conservatives +36 
—44 Male radicals +59 
2 Male nonvoters —9 


—35 sa Sepeievenives Sak) a i 

emale radicals + 
Higher elem. or less ii ; 
Middle school; up +18 Female nonvoters — 


Younger conservatives ... +30 


High information +40 Younger radicals +40 


Medium information +2, Younser nonvot pl 
Low information —62 19 9 

Older conservatives + 3 

: n +16 Older radicals +26 

Slight interest + —33 Older nonvoters —72 


Low interest —89 High ; 
- cA igher info. conservatives. +- 
High Participation | + +39 Higher info. radicals +53 
Medium participation . .. . —23 Higher info. nonvoters ... + 8 

Low participation —59 
n Lower info. conservatives. —25 
Habitual voters + —l2 Lower info. radicals —15 


Frequent voters —25 Lower info. nonvoters .... —66 
Infrequent; nonvoters .... —37 


. Higher partic. conservatives +34 
1952 Conservatives —15 Higher partic. radicals ... +58 


1952 Radical voters +12 i ic. : 4 
at Saeetetee ws) Higher partic. nonvoters + 


Lower partic. conservatives — 2 
Lower partic. radicals .... + 6 
Lower partic. nonvoters .. —56 


* The question was “Do you discuss public affairs with your family and friends: often, 
seldom, or never? [If Often or Seldom] How active a part do you take in the dis- 
cussions: do you merely listen, speak occasionally, take an equal part, or try to press 
your ideas on others?” “High” includes those who discuss often, or sometimes with 
intensity or equality; “Medium” are those who discuss sometimes with weak partici- 
pation; “Low” are those who never discuss or were uncertain of the question. 

t Index number is plurality high or low obtained by subtracting the percentage “High” 
from the percentage “Low.” 


§ Too few cases to permit the computation of an index number. 
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been gauged accurately, and the results on these questions (as well as dis- 
cussion) added to the Participation Scale, doubtless Osaka and its sub- 
groups would have ranked even higher. 

In summary, we find that urban Japanese participate less than their 
rural neighbors in the formal act of voting, but that the Osaka urbanites, 
at least, engage more actively in other types of political action. Within each 
of the two areas covered by the writer’s survey, demographic and other 
variables correlate with political participation as they do in the United 
States. Rural-urban voting differences, so much at variance with American 
practice, appear to be explicable partly in terms of political optimism and 
related socioeconomic factors of the Japanese countryside. 

Insofar as the data reveal a strong sense of voting duty and support of 
feminine participation in Japanese politics, the Osaka-Izumo study may 
comfort students of postwar Japan, but the widespread pessimism about the 
efficacy of legal political action, especially in Osaka, is hardly encouraging. 

From one viewpoint, notably that of the Japanese conservative leaders, 
it may be better for the more heavily left-wing urbanites to talk and demon- 
strate while the more conservative farmers vote. The higher voting rates of 
Japanese farmers seem to indicate anything but political information or 
maturity, but it is the rural half of Japan that provides the bulk of conserva- 
tive strength into which the Socialists must advance to attain a national 
majority. 

From another viewpoint, it would be healthier for the low-voting 
Japanese cities to develop greater hope in parliamentary processes and 
engage less often in acts of politica! violence imitating the less admirable 
acts of Diet members. Moreover, the conservatives cannot rely safely on the 
blind allegiance of Japanese farmers, as recent Socialist gains have warned. 
Both major parties in Japan should aim at raising both the level of legiti- 
mate political activity and the degree of informed enthusiasm with which 
the Japanese voter operates the machinery of political democracy. Japan’s 
example to Asian neighbors, as well as the better aspects of the forced 
Americanization of postwar Japan, will be judged by the record of 
Japanese voters and politicians in making their second attempt at parlia- 
mentary democracy succeed. 





RECLAMATION AND THE AMERICAN SUGAR POLICY: 
A CASE OF COMPOUNDING RESOURCE 
MISALLOCATION 


Epwarp RENSHAW 
University of Chicago 


NE OF THE PARADOXES of government interference in the 
() market is that protection given one inefficient sector of our economy 
can be used by other interest groups to justify further intervention 
into the free flow of goods and services with the consequential result that 
resource misallocation sponsored by the political process is compounded. 
American sugar and reclamation policies represent excellent examples of 
how the inefficiency induced by one interference in the market can be com- 
pounded into an even greater inefficiency as Congress strives to meet other 
objectives. The complementarity between sugar beet production and public 
investment in reclamation? further illustrates the well-known political- 
economic process by which relatively small gains to vocal and politically 
astute minority groups can be purchased at an exorbitant total social cost 
provided the cost to any individual taxpayer is sufficiently small to go 
unnoticed or to be hidden within the context of policy objectives that the 
voter automatically assumes are good for the country. 

In 1934 domestic sugar interests, not being satisfied with the “ineffec- 
tual” protection of a tariff, succeeded in obtaining quota restrictions on 
imports of raw and refined sugar. William Pendleton? has written an 
excellent article in which he describes the history of “American Sugar 
Policy” as well as the political considerations involved in the restrictive 
Sugar Act of 1948 which has since been extended.* For our purposes it 


*It has been estimated that perhaps 85 per cent of the United States output of sugar beets 
is grown on western irrigated farms. 

?“American Sugar Policy,” Journal of Farm Economics, XXX (1948), 226-42. 

* The following quotas were established under Public Law 140 of 1951, to amend and 
extend the Sugar Act of 1948. 


Domestic sugar-producing areas to be assured the following amounts: 


Short tons raw value 
U. S. beet 1,800,000 
U. S. cane 500,000 
Hawaii 1,052,000 
Puerto Rico 1,080,000 
Virgin Islands 12,000 


The quota set for the Philippines amounted to 952,000 short tons. Cuba is to 
get 96 per cent of the residual consumption determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and others 4 per cent. The minimum quota for Cuba must not be less than: 

(1) 28.6 per cent of the amount of sugar determined under section 201 of the 
1948 Sugar Act when such amount is 7,400,000 short tons. 4 

(2) 2,116,000 short tons when the amount determined under section 201 is 
more than 7,400,000 tons. 
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need only be pointed out that the protection granted the domestic sugar 
industry has been sufficiently effective to raise the price of domestic sugar 
substantially above the world market price. 

Various estimates have been made as to the extent of the increase in 
domestic sugar prices stemming from our quota and tariff policy. In 1948 
the United States Cuban Sugar Council estimated that “the real cost to 
consumers in this country of raw sugar from Cuba has been until recently 
$1.25 per hundred pounds raw value below the market price of such 
sugar, and is now $1.00 lower.”* The foregoing estimate by the Sugar 
Council is based upon a duty of $.50 per hundred pounds of imported 
sugar (prior to January 1, 1948, the duty was $.75 per hundred) plus an 
excise or processing tax of $.50 per hundred pounds. The justification for 
including the processing tax, which is levied against both imported and 
domestic sugars, in the cost of production difference between the United 
States and Cuba is the fact that the processing tax offsets in part subsidy 
payments made directly by the Department of Agriculture to domestic beet 
and sugar cane producers; the excise tax levied against Cuban sugar in 
effect is used to subsidize domestic sugar production. The welfare cost to 
the consumer of our protective sugar policy estimated on the basis of tax 
differences between domestic and foreign sugar would appear to be about 
10 per cent of the retail price of sugar; this estimate would amount to about 
$1.00 per person per year since per capita consumption is approximately 
one hundred pounds annually and the retail price has been around $.10 
per pound. 

A larger welfare cost is obtained if one takes the difference between 
the wholesale price of raw cane sugar in Havana, Cuba, and the wholesale 
price of the same sugar in New York, duty paid plus the excise tax of $.50 
per hundred pounds. During the eleven-year interval 1944-54 this differ- 
ence ranged from $3.39 per hundredweight in 1953 to $.60 in 1946, and 
averaged $1.94 per hundredweight. See Table 1. Assuming that the 
Cuban sugar industry® in the long run is a constant cost industry, and this 
may not be an unrealistic assumption judging by the tremendous expan- 
sion which has taken place since World War II in Cuba’s sugar output,® 


* Sugar, Facts and Figu. -s (New York: United States Cuban Sugar Council, 1948), p. 75. 

* Cuba is essentially the world’s largest sugar producer and exporter. 

*The Department of Agriculture’s Agricultural Statistics 1954, p. 76, lists Cuba’s produc- 
tion, short tons, raw sugar as made, 1940-54, 1,000’s of tons, as follows: 


tenia 


4.738 


The price of raw sugar in Cuba in 1939 deflated by the United States wholesale 
price index was approximately equal to the deflated price of comparable sugar in 
1953. Cuban production, on the other hand, increased during the same period by 
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TABLE I 
Sucar, Averace Price Per Hunprep Pounps At Speciriep Markets 1944-54* 
ma 
New York, 
duty paid plus 


Average 11 years 





— Agricultural Statistics 1954, p. 85, and (for 1954) Agricultural Statistics 1955, 
p. 86. 
t Official “Promedio” price converted to the basis of United States pounds. 


t The deflator used was the Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price index, 
1947-49 = 100. 


the two estimates $1.00 and $1.94 per capita per year can be looked upon 
as establishing a tentative range in which the true welfare cost or the total 
protective tax on the American consumer might lie.” 

The protective sugar tax should conceptually be broken into two effects; 


in part it represents an income transfer from consumers in general to 


70 per cent. Among the factors which would complicate an empirical isolation of 
Cuba’s sugar supply function is the lag of 18 months between the planting and first 
harvest of a new sugar cane field and the fact that roughly three-fourths of Cuba’s 
national income comes from the production of sugar. Both factors would make it 
difficult to distinguish between long- and short-run supply responses. 

"A refined estimate of the welfare cost associated with sugar protection would, of course, 
necessitate isolating the domestic demand for sugar both with respect to price and 
per capita income, the long-run supply response of both domestic and foreign pro- 
ducers, and the effects of the Department of Agriculture’s price support program for 
beet and cane production. While considerable statistical work has been done with 
respect to isolating the demand for sugar, little or mo work has been done with 
respect to the latter relationships. T. W. Schultz in his book, The Economic Organi- 
zation of Agriculture (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953), p. 71, has estimated the 
income elasticity to be zero or slightly negative. 

Howard Piquet in his book, Aid, Trade and the Tariff (New York: Crowell, 1953), 
p. 63, has estimated on the basis of discussion with men alleged to be experts on the 
subject that a removal of both tariffs and quotas on sugar imports, assuming 1951 
relationships, would increase imports by 50-100 per cent. The rather large change in 
relative factor costs and in domestic beet production technology, raises a big question 
as to how meaningful Piquet’s estimates are and also precludes estimating domestic 
supply response on the basis of histori<al relationships. The best estimate of domestic 
supply response under free trade might well be made on the basis of establishing a 
functional relation between protectionist rent capitalized into land and perty 
values and various sugar beet producing areas. Contraction or expansion of the sugar 
beet industry in various areas might then be predicted on the basis of the magnitude 
of such rent and the relation of the area to its markets. 
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fixed sugar-producing factors of production, in part it must be looked 
upon as an unnecessary and wasteful cost associated with inefficient domes- 
tic production. From the point of view of the consumer, the protective 
sugar tax, collected in the form of higher prices, is a complete loss. While 
$1.00 to $2.00 per capita per year does not seem like a large sum, it can be 
compared, for instance, to the minimum service standards established in 
1948 by the American Library Association. At that time the Association 
maintained that $1.50 per capita was necessary to provide minimum limited 
service in areas of 25,000 or more people. As a first approximation, the net 
income transfers and wealth loss associated with the American sugar 
policy might be sufficient to provide everyone with free library service. 

The success of sugar protection in raising prices above competitive levels 
even in the Uited States is attested to by the fact that the Secretary of 
Agriculture must ration the domestic allocation among competing areas. 
The taxpayer does not even have the assurance that the domestic alloca- 
tion is being produced in the most efficient way possible, since geographical 
areas within the United States are not allowed to compete with each other 
in producing the protected domestic supply. The net result of the quota 
system has been, at least in nonmarginal areas, to accord sugar processors 
and producers a small windfall which, when capitalized into income and 
property values, gives sugar production an unnatural comparative advan- 
tage over other agricultural crops. 

A case can be established that some of the most uneconomic investment 
in reclamation has, in the past few years, been justified on the basis of this 
comparative advantage associated with sugar beet production. In the case 
of the Missouri Basin Project the alleged benefits from sugar beet produc- 
tion under irrigation were estimated without regard to existing sugar quotas 
or the probability that sugar beet production in the Valley would actually 
be permitted to increase. 

At the time the United States Department of Agriculture made its 
study of expected “Changes in Crop Production Anticipated from Proposed 
Irrigation and Reservoir Development in the Missouri River Basin” (1951), 
the Bureau of Reclamation visualized more than five million acres of addi- 
tional land eventually being brought under irrigation by federal action in 
the Missouri River Basin. One of the most dramatic changes expected to 
occur with the advent of irrigation was a shift of 10 per cent of the land- 
to-be-irrigated into the production of sugar beets. The economic impor- 
tance of sugar beet production, in justifying public investment in irrigation, 
can best be attested to by the fact that the acreage devoted to sugar beet 
production (10 per cent) was expected to yield 31 per cent of total crop 
and pasture value after irrigation. On a per acre basis the value of sugar 
beet production was expected to be $110.68: alfalfa hay and corn produc- 
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tion, the second and third ranking acreages, which when combined with 
sugar beet production accounted for 58 percent of the total acreage and 68 
per cent of total crop and pasture value, were only expected to yield a per 
acre value of $23.42 and $30.06 respectively.® 

The relative importance of sugar beet production in justifying the 
Missouri Basin Project is even more dramatically brought to the fore when 
one stops to consider that the direct agricultural benefits for the total 
project as established by the Missouri Basin Survey Commission’ are 
expected to equal only 95 per cent of the total annual cost allocated to 
irrigation. The statistical evidence would tend to indicate that domestic 
sugar beet production which, according to ardent protectionists’® cannot be 
expected to compete without tariffs and quotas, has been used to help 
justify public investment in irrigation which might not otherwise have been 
justified." 


* The differential in dollar value per acre between sugar beets and other crops might to 
some extent be offset by differences in production. Unfortunately, the Bureau in 
assessing input costs does not endeavor to separate costs of production associated 
with individual crops. A correlation between census land values in 1950 and acreage 
percentages devoted to various crops, however, is not inconsistent with the hypothesis 
that the production of sugar beets causes land values to be higher than they would 
otherwise have been, assuming forage and cereals are the closest substitutes for sugar 
beet production. 

Where: 
X; = Estimated per acre value of irrigated land without buildings, 43 counties, 1950 
X: = Acreage percentage devoted to cereals 
a = Acreage percentage devoted to sugar beets 
Xs 


* 


= Acreage percentage devoted to seeds, truck vegetables, and miscellaneous crops 
= Acreage percentage devoted to fruit and nuts 
X:=— 10.8 + .197X2 + 1.064Xs + .747X, + 1.665Xs 
(.38) (.73) (.34) (.34) 

The negative constant term and the statistical insignificance at the .05 level of the 
cereals variable and the sugar beet variable can probably we attributed to the fact 
that observations are taken from all over the 17 western states with no attempt being 
made to hold constant climatic, soil, water-right, rainfall or other variables which 
affect yields geographically. A discussion of the theory underlying the above model 
can be found in one of my papers: “Towards a Theory of Cross-Sectional Pricing in 
the Market for Agricultural Land” (unpublished research paper, Department of 
Economics, University of 1957). 

* John Muehlbeier, “Economic Problems of Resource Development in the Missouri Basin” 
(prepared for delivery at meeting of field staff of Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station, January 12, 1956), p. 10. 

In. 1952, the President established a Missouri Basin Survey Commission to 
re-examine the Basin program. “The Survey Commission report showed an average 
annual cost of construction (interest and amortization) of more than $84 million. 
The average annual direct benefits, or net increase in farm income as a result of 
irrigation, came to about $80 million. The projects were assumed to be justified on 
the basis of indirect benefits but Reclamation is the only Federal agency that uses 
indirect benefits to justify projects.” 

“R. H. Cottrell, Beet Sugar Economics (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1952), p. 30. 

™ The Missouri Basin Project even in terms of the Bureau’s explicit benefit estimates 
(which are really gross benefit estimates when compared to benefit estimates based 
upon net increases in land and water value) is a marginal project in the sense that 
any justification based upon benefits exceeding costs must rest upon an inclusion of 
indirect or secondary benefits. Both the positive and normative questions as to 
whether indirect benefits either can or should be used to justify reclamation invest- 
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The unrealistic nature of the Bureau’s estimates of expected increases in 
sugar beet production has been noted by a number of economists. Joseph 
C. Podany had the following to say: 

The land use projections for new irrigation are largely derived from patterns existing 
at present in established irrigation projects. The resulting large increases in sugar beets 
and potatoes are hardly compatible with the constancy of price relationships assumed in 
the value projections, nor with the general market prospects in the long run. At least for 
these two commodities, if these projections should materialize, production costs would 
have to be remarkably favorable as compared to those in old established areas in order 
to meet regional competition. An increase of 75% in sugar beet production would require 
a drastic change in U, S. sugar policy.” 

In addition to the 75 per cent increase in total sugar beet production 
in the United States, the projections of the Bureau would also imply a 
300 per cent increase in sugar beet production in the Missouri Basin. From 
the standpoint of political rationing alone, it is inconceivable that any one 
area could succeed in obtaining relative concessions with respect to sugar 
beet production of such a magnitude. We are forced to conclude on posi- 
tive grounds that the Bureau’s projections of sugar beet production on 
to-be-irrigated land are unrealistic and biased in a manner favorable-to- 
public investment in irrigation. 

On normative grounds, in view of the fact that sugar is a protected 
industry, a very serious question should be raised as to whether sugar beet 
production should be considered a relevant cropping alternative at all 
when estimating the social benefits from public investment in irrigation. As 
pointed out in this paper, a circumstantial case can be made for the asser- 
tion that reclamation compounds the resource misallocation stemming from 
the American Sugar Policy. 

By way of summary, it should be noted that a picture of the domestic 
resource misallocation associated with protection overlooks the larger and 
perhaps more important international repercussions, which in themselves 
might justify removal of our protective barriers. 


ment are as yet unresolved as far as the political process is concerned. The case for 
a belief that anticipated sugar beet production actually justified the project rests 
essentially on the fact that expected income from sugar beet production was able 
to raise annual direct benefits sufficiently close to unity so that direct benefits could 
be viewed as approximately equaling costs. 

* Prospective Marketing Position of Farm Products Adaptable to Irrigation in North 
Dakota (Fargo: North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, February, 1951), p. 8. 





RIOTS AND RIOTERS 


GeorGe WapaA AND JAMEs C. Davies 
California Institute of Technology 


I 


RIOT is one of the rarest types of face-to-face groups, organized to 

express strongly sensed feelings of protest in violent form. It is a 

nonlegal, nonroutine, nondeliberative group that is transitory in 

time and at least semi-voluntary in membership. Its members are momen- 

tarily conjoined not because they know where they want to go but because 
they do not like where they have been. 

Riots have rarely been subjected to analysis because of the extraordinary 
difficulty, usually the impossibility, of predicting the time and place of their 
occurrence, of identifying the people who join this tense crowd which so 
often gathers under the cover of darkness, and of later locating the par- 
ticipants for inquiry when they have silently merged again into the general 
populace. 

Yet the study of riots is significant because they present in intense form 
the substance of social unrest which, when widespread, produces rebellion 
or revolution — which is never an orderly, constitutional process. Finding 
out what differentiates rioters from nonrioters may offer some clues as to the 
dynamics of violent, rapid, general political change, which always is initiated 
by a minority group expressing what it hopes are the discontents of the 
general public. Research only in the broad causes of unrest does not explain 
why some people become active participants in a movement of protest while 
others hang back as more-or-less sympathetic observers of political action. 

Before discussing the specific causes and personal composition of the riot 
we investigated, it may be useful to describe the sense of group identification 
which pervades a crowd and which makes possible the kinds of action which 
could not elsewhere be carried out. An individual in a crowd loses perhaps 
most of the identity and uniqueness that make him an individual. His role 
as crowd member provides a protective mask behind which he can join in 
action he would scarcely perform in a gathering of known friends and 
acquaintances. Losing a measure of identity, a person in a crowd loses a sense 
of individual responsibility and at the same time gains a sense of power, in 
the expression of feelings he shares with others present but which he could 
not express —or express effectively — by himself. This sense of power, 
which as a release from tension is one aspect of freedom even though it 
destroys individuality, may in part serve to explain why crowd action may be 
so satisfying an experience to many individuals. One participant in the riot 
we studied said with strong emphasis that he “felt good” when it was in 
progress. 

864 
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Thomas Mann's novella, Mario and the Magician, based on the Fascist 
experience in Italy, gives a more lively sense than scientific articles of the 
tendency toward the complete preoccupation in group activity that can occur 
in a crowd. R. C. Myers has presented a vivid report on an anti-Communist 
riot in 1947, showing how an orderly group became a mob in its simple 
absorption in a task of violence that its individual members — and leaders — 
would not have ventured singly.* 


II 


The bombing of Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, started the chain of 
events which made it possible for us to investigate systematically the phe- 
nomenon of riots. Very soon thereafter came the decision to remove all 
persons of Japanese birth or ancestry from the West Coast. During the 
spring of 1942 their evacuation to hinterland relocation centers was begun. 
By October, 1942, the transfer was completed. The reactions of the Japa- 
nese varied from bitterness to resignation. Only one person — an ex-United 
States Navy man -— forcibly resisted to the point of being removed from his 
home by physical coercion.” 

At one of the camps, Manzanar, on the eastern slope of the California 
Sierras, a set of riotous demonstrations took place on the first anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor. The precipitating cause appears to have been the jailing of 
several evacuees. These men were believed by the camp administration to 
have joined in the beating of another evacuee who was reportedly acting as 
an informer to the administration. At the first protest meeting, black lists of 
alleged informers were read, some of the informers being marked for death. 
Leaders of the meeting went to the camp administrator, demanding the 
release of the jailed evacuee. They did not succeed. A second meeting was 
held, the proposal being to get about ten of the informers. The crowd pro- 
ceeded to do this, moving excitedly from one point to another in search of 
intended victims. In trying to move the crowd away from the police station, 
the soldiers resorted to tear gas. The crowd broke up briefly and then re- 
formed. Without authorization, soldiers then fired into the crowd. Two 
evacuees later died of wounds and several others were injured. Routine 
camp work came to a standstill briefly, with at least two-thirds of the 
evacuees openly mourning the two who had been killed. A month elapsed 
before the camp got back to normal. Speaking even from thirteen years’ 


——— Mob Action: a Case Study,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XII (1948), 


? For the evacuation as a whole, see J. ten Broek, E. N. Barnhart, and F. W. Matson, Preju- 
dice, War, and the Constitution (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1954), chap. 3, “The History of the Evacuation.” 
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retrospect, one of the camp’s administrative staff with clearly evident feeling 
described the atmosphere as being “electric” at the time of the riot. 

It was this disturbance that we proposed to study by interviewing people 
who had been in the camp as evacuees. Most of the people confined at 
Manzanar had previously lived in metropolitan Los Angeles and returned 
there after the war. We drew a rather crude area probability sample in 1954 
and got successful interviews of 98 Japanese who were in Manzanar at the 
time of these riots. Of these 98, 26 reported having attended one or more 
of the demonstrations. We made comparisons between the 26 attendants 
and the 72 nonattendants. The camp population at Manzanar was about 
10,000 at the time of the riots. If our 26 attendants out of 98 respondents 
corresponded to the total population, it means that about 2500 were present 
at one or another of the demonstrations. Crowd sizes are notoriously hard to 
estimate, and we could find no eyewitness conjecture as to the number pres- 
ent. But it is doubtful that more than one internee in four did show up. 

Fortunately there are some data that have made it possible to check the 
reliability of the sample. In our sample and in two earlier ones, the number 
of families owning their own businesses before the war was determined. In 
their report of socioeconomic effects of the evacuation, Bloom and Riemer 
found that 67.2 per cent of the 198 families in their sample were engaged in 
family enterprise as contrasted with 32.8 per cent in which the income was 
wholly derived from wages and salaries.‘ The comparable figure in our 
sample of 98 is 70 per cent reporting family enterprise and 30 per cent report- 
ing that no one in the family owned a business.5 The Bloom-Riemer survey 
was conducted during March, 1947. Ours was conducted from June, 1954, 
to February, 1955. Both sets of figures compare with the 68.6 per cent of 
Japanese families who had family enterprises as reported in a 10 per cent 
sample derived by Bloom and Riemer from government forms filled out by 
Japanese-American families at the time of evacuation. The close consistency 
of these three sets of figures, from 1942, 1947, and 1954, lends credibility to 
the responses and to the randomness of our sample. 

The problem of accurately recalling a series of events after twelve years 
naturally raises some question as to the validity of the statements made orally 
to our three interviewers. We felt, however, that the chances of getting 
accurate statements were as great as, or greater than, they would have been 
immediately after the war, when memories and bitterness and fear of white 


* See D. S. Thomas and R. Nishimoto, The Spoilage (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1946), pp. 49-52, for a discussion of the incident based on a report 
by one of its proposed victims. The above summary is drawn largely from The Spoilage. 

*Leonard Bloom and Ruth Riemer, Removal and Return (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1949), Table 28, p. 137. 

5 The absolute figures: 68 reporting family businesses, 29 reporting none, and 1 not ascer- 
tained. 
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reprisal were stronger than in interracially quite peaceful 1954. Immediately 
after the riot, investigation would probably have been impossible; there is no 
published evidence of such having been undertaken.® 

The rapport between our interviewers and their respondents was in most 
cases good, with freely given responses. Two of the three interviewers were 
nisei— native Americans of Japanese ancestry. One of them was an ex- 
change student in the United States from Japan: he was better able to con- 
verse with issei —- native Japanese who migrated to the United States — 
most of whom think and talk most readily in their native tongue. Unless 
we assume a systematic error between those who attended the riots and those 
who stayed home, such as that those who attended have better or worse 
memories or are more truthful or less so, we may reasonably suppose that 
errors in reporting were randomly distributed throughout the entire sample. 

The size of the sample is, however, small for statistical reliability and the 
data are presented with as much diffidence as confidence. They nevertheless 
are of a reliability so far above that of casual observation or even of docu- 
mentary search as to merit presentation as reasonably accurate findings in an 
unusually difficult area of research. 

The most obvious cause for the December, 1942, demonstrations was a 
boiling over of resentments against the racial discrimination that had pro- 
duced the confinement behind barbed wire and armed guards, in a climate 
that yielded heat, dust, high winds, and severe cold. In having a community- 


wide effect, this cause is analogous to the chronic dislocation of the agrarian 
economy that produced the Populist revolt among American farmers in the 
late nineteenth century. It is analogous to the 1929 depression that put the 
Republican party out of power in 1933. It is a localized analogue of the 
social and economic conditions that produced the French and Russian Revo- 
lutions. 


As we have mentioned, the immediate, precipitating cause appears to 
have been the resentment at th. jailing in Manzanar of some people accused 
of having severely beaten an alleged “dog” — a Japanese collaborator with 
the white camp administration. 

These manifest, self-evident causes or ones similar to them are surely 
factors without which a series of severe riots would not have occurred. They 
provided the necessary soil and climate in which the riots briefly flourished. 
But the obvious fact is that much less than all of the camp population 
showed up at the riots. What was it about these participants that caused 
them to assemble, to take action, while the other camp residents, who ex- 


* The methodological problems of interviewing in the camps are reported in Thomas and 
Nishimoto, op. cit., pp. v-xv, and in A. Leighton, The Governing of Men (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1945), pp. 373-97. 
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perienced the same discrimination and enforced confinement, took no such 
direct action? 

No one factor can be singled out as distinguishing the riot participants 
from those who stayed home. A series of factors which operated jointly 
appears to distinguish the two categories. The order in which they are pre- 
sented here indicates no weighting of their comparative importance. 

A most striking feature of the rioters appears to be their marginality. 
They stood betwixt the Japan of the past and the America of the present. 
Whereas less than a third of the rioters were born in Japan, close to half of 
the nonrioters were born there! * But a high proportion of the rioters — two- 
thirds — had at one time or another returned or gone to Japan for a visit. 
About half of these visitors had stayed less than two years but the other 
half had stayed for periods ranging from two to seventeen years and con- 
sequently had become deeply immersed in Japanese culture. On the other 
hand, less than half of the nonrioters ever returned or went to Japan for a 
visit, and less than a third of those who did return made visits of more 
than two years. 

Yet the rioters had integrated themselves more into American society 
than the nonrioters. All but one among the rioters who were eligible to vote 
before the war reported doing so, whereas only three-fourths of the eligible 
nonrioters reported voting. And somewhat more rioters said they lived in 
prewar neighborhoods mixed or predominantly white in color than did the 
nonrioters. Slightly more of the rioters reported having gone to Catholic or 
Protestant churches (whose congregations were Japanese) before the war 
than the nonrioters. On the other hand, the nonchurch group memberships 
held by the rioters were more likely to have been all-Japanese than the group 
memberships of nonrioters. Less than a third of the rioters as compared with 
over half of the nonrioters reported joining groups whose membership was 
mixed or predominantly white. 

Thus were the rioters generally more caught between the two cultures 
of America and Japan: they tended to visit Japan more often, to stay longer, 
to join all-Japanese clubs in America. Yet they joined Christian churches, 
voted in American elections, and lived in racially mixed neighborhoods more 
often than the nonrioters. More often native American than the nonrioters, 
they were nevertheless more self-consciously Japanese perhaps than the 
Japanese in Japan — like the Irish in New York at the turn of the century or 
the Koreans in Japan after World War II. They were not really at home in 
either culture. 


* Only people who were 16 years old or older in 1942 were interviewed in our sample. U.S. 
population figures for Japanese according to country of birth do not correspond with 
the proportions in our sample because of this exclusion of people under 16 years of age 
in 1942. 
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Taste I 


ComPARISONS OF ALL Riorers WITH ALL NonRIOTERS 





Total N, Each Category 





Born in Japan 
Born in U.S. (including Hawaii) 
Visited Japan after residing in United States 
Stayed in Japan less than two years 
Stayed in Japan from two to seventeen years. . 
Married at time of riots 
Had one or more children at time of riots. .. . 
Had two or more children at time of riots... . 
Old enough to vote, 1940 
Voted, if old enough 
Respondent or his family had prewar business... . 
Family prewar earnings under $2,000 per year... . 
Family prewar earnings $5,000 or over per year. ... 
Lived in prewar white or mixed neighborhood. .. . 
Went to Christian church before war* 
Went to Buddhist church before war* 
Member of prewar organized nonchurch group. .. . 
Member of racially mixed group 
Went to Christian church at Manzanar* 
Went to Buddhist church at Manzanar* 
Member of organized nonchurch group 
at Manzanar 


Had contacts with outside white people while 
at Manzanar 


Expected or hoped Japan would win war, 
December, 1941 30 42 


Expected or hoped Japan would win war, 
OE, UE Reh oR eee ee 14 25 35 





* Some respondents reported going to both Buddhist and Christian churches. When separate figures above 
for attendance at each are combined, they do not equal attendance at church of whatever faith as re- 
ported in the text of the article. 


Another striking characteristic of the rioters was their tendency to be 
socially active, to join groups and meet people. Almost two-thirds of them 
were members of some nonchurch organization before the war, compared 
with less than half of the nonrioters. Four out of five rioters had attended 
Buddhist or Christian churches, compared with three out of four nonrioters. 
The larger proportion of rioters eligible to vote who did so has already been 
mentioned. While at Manzanar, about as many rioters went to church as 
nonrioters but a third of them were members of some other camp organiza- 
tion as contrasted with only a fifth of the nonrioters. And three-fourths of 
the rioters reported having contacts with white people outside camp while at 
Manzanar, compared with less than half of the nonrioters. 
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Fewer of the rioters had some substantial economic stake in American 
society. Six out of ten rioters or their families owned a business before the 
war, ranging from gardening to farms to a hotel, compared with three out of 
four nonrioters. And the family earnings of the rioters were lower, a third 
of them making $2,000 a year or less before the war compared with a fifth 
of the nonrioters, and only one of them making over $5,000 compared with 
seven of the nonrioters. 

One of the strongest factors weighing in favor of joining the riotous 
demonstrations was freedom from family responsibility. Almost half of the 
rioters were unmarried at the time, compared with a third of the nonrioters. 
Two-thirds of all married rioters had one or more children, compared with 
over four-fifths of the married nonrioters. Only a third of the married rioters 
had two or more children, while two-thirds of the nonrioters did, and the 
rioters’ children were older and therefore less dependent on their parents 
than those of the nonrioters. 

Age itself was a somewhat ambiguous variable. The mean age of the 
twenty-six rioters at the time of the riots was 32.6 years and of the seventy- 
two nonrioters, 34.7. Other comparisons on age were difficult because race 
prejudice and international diplomacy combined to break the age con- 
tinuity of Japanese in the United States. In 1907 the Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment mollified resentment in Japan over segregation of Japanese students 
in San Francisco public schools when Theodore Roosevelt got the offending 
city ordinance withdrawn, in return for a promise by the Japanese govern- 
ment virtually to stop emigration of its male nationals to America. A distant 
ripple of this old tremor, at Manzanar in 1942, produced a population divi- 
sion such that all but two of our forty-two respondents who were born in 
Japan were also at least 35 years old. It is thus impossible to say that propor- 
tionally twice as many respondents in this age category stayed away from 
the riots because they were older or that they did so because they were issei, 
born in Japan. An inconclusive clue is furnished by the fact that the mean 
age of the eight issei attending the riots was 48.9 years, compared with 46.5 
for the thirty-four nonrioting issei* —a finding that runs contrary to the 
younger average age for all rioters vis-a-vis all nonrioters. Both age and birth- 
place among respondents over 34 years old remain ambiguous as factors in- 
fluencing the decision to attend the riots or not. 

It is nevertheless clear that rioters tended to be younger. Fully three- 
fourths of all rioters were under 35 years and more than half of all rioters 
were under 30. Correlatively, well over half of the nonrioters were 30 or 
older, most of this total being 35 or older. And younger respondents as a 


* The divergence would have been greater but for the fact that one of the rioting issei was 
21 at the time of the riot. (He had been born on a ship en route from Hawaii to 
Japan.) The youngest nonrioting issei was 34. 
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whole tended to be unmarried, or if married, to have fewer children, and 
to be members of families with lower incomes. But, as the table below indi- 
cates, rioters differed from nonrioters in a wide range of factors in each of the 
three age groups -— under 30, between 30 and 34, and 35 or over. Despite a 
small number of cases, in most instances rioters in each age group rather 
consistently tended less often to be married, to have children if married 
(or have children who were of an age that required much parental super- 
vision), to have been members of families that owned a business before the 
war and had substantial incomes, and to have lived in racially mixed neigh- 
borhoods. In each age group, rioters tended to have voted more often than 
nonrioters if old enough to vote, to have had contacts with white people out- 
side Manzanar, and to have expected or hoped for Japanese victory in the 
war. Rioters generally were more gregarious in each age group, but the data 
on prewar Christian church attendance and prewar nonchurch group mem- 
bership are not such as to refute or support the notion that age influences the 
tendency to join groups. As mentioned earlier, a positive relationship of 
some significance between prewar Christian church and nonchurch groups 
is evident, when all rioters are compared with all nonrioters —a finding 
consistent with the more marked tendency of rioters to be joiners. 

The rioters differed markedly from the nonrioters in their reactions to 
their wartime experiences. Subject to the same treatment by the white 
people and the government both before and during the evacuation and re- 
settlement, they reacted much more strongly — despite the fact that their 
stake in American society was economically not so large as that of those who 
stayed away from the demonstrations. When asked for what reasons Japa- 
nese were evacuated from the coast, nearly a third of the nonrioters listed 
reasons that could be regarded at least in part as racially unhostile to the 
Japanese community in California, such as: “to prevent sabotage”; “for the 
protection of the Japanese”; “to protect Japanese from so-called war terror”; 
“military reason-— more of a precaution; more for Japanese safety, too”; 
“government says the Americans would be hysterical against the Japanese; 
they said if we went to camp we'd be loyal.” In only two instances did the 
rioters make such statements. Nevertheless, over half of the nonrioters ex- 
pressed reasons indicating hostility of whites to Japanese; two-thirds of the 
rioters expressed such reasons. 

There was little difference between the two groups in their appraisal of 
the attitude of white people generally toward Japanese before the war began, 
but the rioters were slightly more likely than the nonrioters to indicate that 
white people became more hostile after Pearl Harbor. First- or second-hand 
knowledge of “dogs” was greater among the rioters and even from the time- 
perspective of 1954 rioters were much more sure than nonrioters that “dogs” 
deserved the beating that some of them got in camp. 
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A most striking difference in attitude was toward the course of the war 
with Japan. For every two nonrioters that expected or hoped in December, 
1941, that Japan would win the war, there were three rioters (the respective 
absolute percentages: 42 and 62). A year later, at the time of the riots, 
expectations and hopes had diminished somewhat, but the ratio between the 
rioters and nonrioters stayed the same, and a majority of the rioters still 
anticipated Japanese victory. 

A rather remarkable instance of the effect of what Le Bon called the 
suggestibility of a crowd occurred at the camp. Some three weeks before the 
Manzanar demonstrations, a strike had developed at Poston, another Japa- 
nese relocation center in Arizona. Such news surely has impact on the re- 
ceptive audience that another relocation center would provide, but the ears 
of the rioters were sharper: over half of them reported having heard before 
the December demonstrations of the Poston strike, whereas only a third of 
the nonrioters recalled having heard of it. 


Ill 


Rioters appear from this brief analysis to differ from nonrioters primarily 
in their marginality — their failure to establish strong ties to a meaningful 
cultural group; the intensity of their search for such ties in group activities; 
their relative lack of economic stake in the society, their relative youth, and 
their freedom from responsibilities to that universal group, the child-rearing 


family. Comparatively speaking they are a restless, dissatisfied category of 
people, reacting more strongly to the conditions of society which, like rain, 
fall with an even-handed justice on rich and poor, young and old, skilled and 
unskilled alike. It is not the conditions but the reaction to conditions which 
made the difference between a resident of the camp becoming a rioter or 
staying home. The rioters were the activists, the elite in a discontented 
society, and in Lippmann’s phrase the nonrioters were the interested specta- 
tors to action. In some cases accident appeared to be the factor that brought 
some people to and kept others away from the demonstrations. One person, 
not included in our category of rioters, was in jail at the time the demon- 
stration took place outside the jail, was briefly freed by the rioters, and then 
returned to the jail. Some people who were interviewed reported having 
been deeply involved in a poker game when the riots occurred. 

But such factors as marginality, intense social activity, and freedom from 
family responsibility were not accidental in their operation. If a person has 
been born into a minority-group family in a not always friendly big society, 
has spent a half-dozen years or more in school in the land of his ancestors, 
and then returned to the land of his birth to seek integration and acceptance 
in the big society, he is rather likely to react strongly to hostility. In quickly 
weighing whether to accept the invitation, shouted at him from the street, 
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to join a demonstration, he is more likely to respond if he lacks the quieting 
influences of family, wealth, and substantial income that others have with 
similar background and reactions to the background. There was one dra- 
matic border-line case in our sample: a woman headed toward one demon- 
stration but turned back because she was pregnant. 

In our account we have described by and large a middle category of 
people, the minority that in degree of activity lies between the relatively 
quiescent majority on the one hand and the leaders of the minority on the 
other. Characteristically, when asked what they did at the demonstrations, 
our rioters reported having stood in the background just to see what was 
going on. In a few cases where we thought a prospective respondent might 
have been a leader in a demonstration, we were refused an interview. But 
our middle category is significant in that, without it, no demonstrations 
would have occurred. It takes more than leaders to make a riot or a revolu- 
tion, or even to effect peaceably at the polls a modification of the power 
structure of an orderly society. 

Our analysis suggests rather clearly that when a society supposedly 
reaches the boiling point, it is not the society as a whole that does so, but a 
minority who because of atypical circumstances are free to react with vigor 
to sensed injustice, since vigorous reaction is less likely to harm these individ- 
uals in their home, property, or income. The majority of the society may 
sympathize with or after the deed support the rebellious minority, but it will 


not itself man the barricades or shout “Down with the King.” It is not alone 
the existence of intolerable social circumstances which makes people rise in 
protest. It is perhaps at least as much the existence of individual, private 
circumstances that make it possible not to tolerate the intolerable. 
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1956. The Democratic party has limped along on some patronage 

but with few successes. Franklin Roosevelt did carry the state, and 
easily, in 1932 and 1936, but more North Dakotans, proportionately, were 
on the receiving end of some kind of federal assistance program than was 
true for any other state in the Union. John Moses, a Democrat, was elected 
governor for three consecutive terms beginning in 1938 and was successful 
in running for the United States Senate in 1944. However, his success seems 
to have been due to an alliance between the Democrats and the conservative 
Republicans. To the latter even a Democrat was preferable to a Non- 
Partisan Leaguer. The acme of Republican fortune was in 1952 when Eisen- 
hower polled 71.4 per cent of the vote and carried every county in North 
Dakota. This feat far surpassed the Republican victory in 1948, because 
Truman received 47.5 per cent of the vote and won in fourteen out of fifty- 
three counties. 

It is the Non-Partisan League which has both confused and influenced 
the political activities of the state. Founded in 1915 by shrewd, perhaps 
demagogic, leaders, the NPL was able to harness agrarian unrest to a political 
association which had phenomenal success in enacting its then radical pro- 
gram in the 1917, and, especially, the 1919 sessions of the legislature. Since 
that time, the student of North Dakota politics is confronted with at least 
three major phenomena relative to the NPL. First, few, if any, of the impor- 
tant substantive proposals advanced by the NPL since 1919 have become 
law; secondly, the organization has survived — rather lustily at times — 
because of an alrnost unquenchable desire by its leaders for the voters to 
look back instead of ahead; and, thirdly, the charisma represented in the 
past by such men as William Lemke, Lynn Frazier, Gerald Nye, and Wil- 
liam Langer has ceased to exist. The political successes of these leaders were 
remarkable although, at one time or another, most of them left the NPL, 
and some were never to return. 

Another event that is of crucial importance in North Dakota politics 
occurred in 1916. A. C. Townley, principal organizer and polemicist of the 
NPL, made the decision at that time to file the NPL slate of candidates in 
the Republican column rather than the Democratic or Independent column. 
Townley’s decision was never revoked until 1956. 

Revolution breeds counterrevolution and the latter manifested itself 
early in the form of a conservative Republican group called the Independent 


Nv DAKOTA has been a one-party state; at least it was until 
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Voter’s Association and later, in 1942, renamed the Republican Organizing 
Committee. This ROC has not lost a gubernatorial election since 1944 and 
has usually controlled the state legislature and some of the state adminis- 
trative offices, as well as selecting one of the United States senators and one 
of the two United States representatives. 

What is potentially the most dynamic factor in state politics is the North 
Dakota Farmers Union. The first North Dakota Farmers Union succumbed 
in 1916 because of the superior strategy and leadership of the Non-Partisan 
League. Revived in 1927, largely through the organizational and oratorical 
abilities of C. C. (“Charlie”) Talbott, it has, except for a brief period after 
his accidental death in 1938, always had either C. C. Talbott or his son, 
Glenn Talbott, as president. Skillfully led by the “Talbott Dynasty,” it has 
developed a program around a restless and aroused farmer until by 1956 the 
organization had over 42,000 members. By founding approximately seven 
hundred “Locals” throughout the state and then nurturing them through 
the use of an intensive, and ably conducted, “educational” system, the 
Farmers Union has become for some persons and organizations a target of 
fear and invective, although commanding a good deal of political respect. 

The purpose of this paper is to trace historically the political activities 
of the North Dakota Farmers Union by showing how it has moved from the 
traditional role of the political pressure group to that of becoming a promi- 
nent power within the regular political party organizations. Evidences of its 
successes and defeats will be presented and an evaluation will be made of the 


strategy in light of the ostensible interests of the organization. 


“Poitics — FARMERS UNION STYLE” ? 


During the depression years North Dakota politics was turbulent and 
demanding and the Farmers Union was probably the principal agitator. 
Rexford Tugwell, then under-secretary of agriculture, met with local farm 
leaders in 1934 at the Gardner Hotel in Fargo to hear their troubles; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in the same year, signed the Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage 
Moratorium Act; the firsts AAA was so acceptable to the farmers that 96 
per cent of those voting in the state favored participation in the plan.? The 
Resettlement Administration and its successor, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, were avidly supported by the Farmers Union; soil conservation pay- 
ments were only considered a stopgap expedient, but a very helpful one to a 
tattered farmer with a parched bank account. This federal legislation was 
of the utmost assistance in both stabilizing and advancing the Farmers Union. 
The Farmers National Grain Corporation and the Farm Security Adminis- 


? This quotation was the title of an editorial published in the North Dakota Union Farmer 
on March 4, 1946. The gist of the editorial was that the Farmers Union was interested . 
in issues, not political parties or factions. 

? North Dakota Union Farmer, June 17, 1935. 
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tration (FSA) made loans to farmers for the purchase of stock valued 
up to $100 in local Farmers Union Co-operatives, and for stock in the re- 
gional Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association (GTA) up to the same 
value. These loans assisted materially in strengthening and improving these 
farm organizations. Many Farmers Union elevators, several oil companies, 
and creameries at Dickinson, Portland, and Grand Forks were started with 
FSA assistance.* In 1940 the state supervisor of FSA, Walter J. Maddock, 
issued the following statement relative to the decrease of Farmers Union 
membership in some North Dakota counties: “Since October 1 is the dead- 
line for Farmers Union 1940 membership, I would like to suggest that you 
call the County Agent; the AAA representative; the Crop Insurance head; 
and the Farmers Union Board of Directors into conference to decide upon 
some immediate, unofficial, but effective action to remedy this glaring dis- 
crepancy in farm organization work.” * The next year a “memorandum of 
understanding” was signed by the FSA and NDFU wherein they agreed 
upon jointly furthering the two objectives of maintaining the family-type 
farm and developing an improved standard of living for farm families.® 

The Farmers Union was not as well treated by the Emergency Seed and 
Feed Loan Division of the Farm Credit Administration (FCA), at least in 
the opinion of its leaders. They charged this division of the FCA with an 
excessively stringent loan collection policy.* Later the Farmers Union en- 
thusiastically backed President Roosevelt’s transfer of the FCA in 1939 to 
the Department of Agriculture, and its energetic support probably helped 
form Secretary Wallace’s considerate feelings toward the Union.’ 

Also, the Farmers Union managed to control the major appointments in 
the Farm Security Administration (FSA) in North Dakota during the New 
Deal years and this may have been one of the principal reasons for the 
Farm Bureau attack on that agency.* From all indications, as long as 
the Democratic party controlled the presidency the appointment of a 
state FSA director was “cleared” through the Farmers Union. In regard 
to the Production and Marketing Administration, Ervin Shumacher, a 
prominent Farmer-Unionite, stated in 1946 that every member of the state 
PMA committee was a bona fide Farmers Union member.’ 


* Harold V. Knight, Grass Roots — The Story of the North Dakota Farmers Union (James- 
town, N.D.: North Dakota Farmers Union, 1947), pp. 102-3. 


* North Dakota Union Farmer, September 2, 1940. 

® Ibid., May 19, 1941. 

* Ibid., September 6, 1937. 

‘O. a The Farm Bureau Through Three Decades (Baltimore: Waverly Press, 1948), 
p. 257. 


*Grant McConnell, The Decline of Agrarian Democracy (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1953), chaps. 8 and 9, and p. 108. In 1946 the FSA was abolished and 
the Farmers Home Administration was established. 


® North Dakota Union Farmer, January 21, 1946. 
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A long-standing political issue in North Dakota has been the Anti- 
Corporation Farming Act which the Farmers Union sponsored in 1932 
through the initiative procedure. The measure, which was accepted in the 
primary of June, 1932, by a vote of 114,496 to 85,932, provided that corpora- 
tions in North Dakota owning farm lands not essential to their business had 
to relinquish such holdings within ten years from the date when the land 
was acquired. There were continuous moves to revoke this law. In 1937, 
a committee of the state House of Representatives reported favorably a 
measure to repeal the anticorporation farming law.’® House Bill 80 in the 
1941 session would have amended the law to permit corporations to retain 
their land if they rented it to farm operators and did not farm it themselves. 
Alex Lind, legislative representative for the Farmers Union, opposed the 
amendment because the terms of the rental contract were not specified, and 
it was defeated by a vote of 44 to 68." The anticorporation law was also 
contested in the courts as a denial of several constitutional protections and 
procedures, but Judge Swenson of the First District of North Dakota upheld 
its constitutionality. Further legal maneuvers were involved but, in essence, 
the decision of the district court was upheld by the North Dakota Supreme 
Court and then by the United States Supreme Court."? 

Another measure which caused consternation and ambitious propaganda 
and counterpropaganda was the anti-deficiency judgment law which had 
been enacted in the 1937 state legislative session. This law was passed 
because of “the absence of competitive bidding at forced sales, and the prac- 
tice of creditors in bidding an amount less than the original loan and the 
total debt.” ?* During the 1939 session of the state legislature, a bill was 
introduced which, if enacted, would have subjected many farmers to de- 
ficiency judgments if they were unable to pay their Federal Land Bank loans. 
The Farmers Union opposed this measure, but the bill was defeated in the 
Senate only by the close vote of 25 to 24.1* The advocates of repealing the 
anti-deficiency judgment law said that farmers could not get loans from the 
Federal Land Bank while the law existed, but the Farmers Union contended 
that the Federal Land Bank held 80 per cent of all farm mortgages anyway, 
so the Bank was the institution to be most concerned about."® 

During the late 1930’s another interesting issue centered around the pro- 
posal of either leasing the North Dakota State Mill and Elevator to the 


® Ibid., March 6, 1939. The vote was 10 to 7 in committee but the House defeated the 
measure. 


" Ibid., February 3, 1941, and March 3, 1941. 
® Ashbury Hospital v. Cass County, 326 U.S. 207, 66 S. Ct. 61, 90 L. Ed. 6 (1945). 


* Improving Land Credit Arrangements in the Midwest, North Central Regional Publica- 
tion 19, Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 551 (June, 1950), p. 26. 

™ North Dakota Union Farmer, February 20, 1939. 

* Ibid., January 20, 1941. 
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Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association (GTA) or selling it outright. 
Here was an interesting political and ideological problem confronting the 
Farmers Union. Oddly, perhaps, when a bill permitting the leasing of the 
state-owned Mill and Elevator to GTA came up for a vote in the House, 
three-fifths of the members voting opposed the measure, and much of the 
opposition was provided by farmer-legislators who were members of the 
Farmers Union. Generally the conservatives favored the lease.*® Another 
proposal which has provided a vast amount of political ammunition for the 
Farmers Union, as well as its opponents, has been the graduated land tax 
issue which has been sponsored by the Farmers Union, at four different elec- 
tions, for the avowed purpose of fostering the family-sized farm. Usually 
the measure has been swamped decisively, but by less than 18,000 votes in 
1942.17 The opponents of the measure have contended that it would be 
extremely difficult to administer and have also charged that such a tax is 
socialistic and communistic. In the 1949 state legislative session the issue 
was again advanced but as 2 proposed constitutional amendment. The op- 
position succeeded in changing the wording from “land” tax to “property” 
tax. Thus the amendment would have affected urban areas as well as rural. 
In this form the proposal was inundated by a 38,561 to 110,567 vote.2* A 
third issue which has created a long-time controversy is the state sales tax. 
The Farmers Union has consistently fought the tax as inequitable because 
of its regressiveness. That organization did help push through the state legis- 
lature in 1943 a state-wide four-mill levy for the School Equalization fund. 
If this levy had been successful, the sales tax would supposedly have been 
unnecessary; but the voters turned down the proposed levy by a 47,026 to 
61,200 vote in the 1944 primary election. 

By 1945 the political activities of the Farmers Union were considerably 
increased. The Farmers Union state convention of 1944 had approved the 
establishment of a Department of Public Information; and, by the early part 
of 1945 Gerhardt Heutzenroder became its first head. In 1946 the Farmers 
Union did not throw its political “hat” into any one camp; the pre-primary 
selections for governor at the three state political conventions were Elmer 
Cart (NPL), Fred Aandahl (ROC), and Quentin Burdick (Dem.). Cart 
had been the first head of the short-lived Department of Traffic and Tax 
Research which had been established by the Farmers Union. Quentin Bur- 


* Ibid., March 6, 1939. Earlier, however, Alex Lind had requested the Industrial Com- 
mission to let GTA handle the hedging account of the State Mill and Elevator. Ibid., 
February 20, 1939. 


* The actual vote was 62,726 for a graduated land tax and 80,202 opposed. It is difficult to 
judge the influence of the Farmers Union in this 1942 referendum, but the general 
trend of the vote appears to show that the graduated land tax was favored in the 
western part of the state while it was opposed in the Red River Valley. 


* The attempts by the Farmers Union to secure a graduated land tax amendment in 1954 
and 1956 will be discussed later in this article. 
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dick, a son of Congressman Usher L. Burdick, was the legal counsel for the 
Farmers Union. Officially the Farmers Union claimed that it “did not play 
favors with one party. It [Farmers Union] was admittedly active in all three 
political conventions.” Nevertheless, the editorial contended that the NPL 
and Democratic party-platforms were “clear cut and definite in their state- 
ments for progressive legislation” while the ROC platform was “plati- 
tudinous and vague in its tenets.” *® In North Dakota, 1946 was a real, 
old-fashioned election year. Gerald Nye tried to get back into North Dakota 
politics, but the ROC convention rejected him. A. C. Townley also made 
his bid by backing Lynn Frazier for governor, and Frazier had his sport in 
calling Elmer Cart and the NPL organization “Communists,” “CIOers,” and 
“anti-Christ.” #° The outcome of all this verbosity and ticket-splitting was a 
sweeping ROC victory in the primaries. Aandahl overwhelmed Cart by 
nearly a three to one margin; Burdick received only 14,749 votes out of more 
than 125,000. In the November election Burdick carried only two counties 
in the whole state and whatever Farmers Union backing he had was clearly 
not effective. Probably a correct interpretation of the Farmers Union ap- 
proach toward Burdick’s campaign would be that it was one of “benevolent 
neutrality.” ** At least, the genuine test was yet to come. 


A New Era IN Nortu Daxora Potitics 


The year 1947 began a new era in North Dakota politics. The ROC was 
in an unusually strong power position as it had captured the office of gov- 
ernor and both houses of the state legislature. At the same time, the Farmers 
Union had become by far the largest organized group in the state, having a 
membership of 33,164 by convention time in 1947. Probably the ROC 
viewed the time as propitious for “the diminution of a dangerous power.” *” 
Very early that year the North Dakota Tax Equality Association (NDTEA) 
was founded and its primary purpose was to abolish the tax privileges en- 
joyed by the co-operatives. 

The state legislature introduced three so-called “anti-Farmers Union” 
bills. Senate Bill 51 required out-of-state fraternal insurance companies to 
comply with North Dakota investment laws rather than those of the state 
of their incorporation, and it granted the insurance commissioner the power 
to terminate fraternal insurance licenses annually. Senate Bill 281 made all 
mutual insurance companies maintain 100 per cent premiums in reserve; 


*® North Dakota Union Farmer, April 1, 1946. 

* Ibid., June 3, 1946. In the primary, Frazier received 14,845 votes. 

* There was considerable controversy on this point. W. B. Allen of the Grand Forks Herald 
and John Paulson of the Fargo Forum believed that there was a “deal” between the 
Democratic organization and the Farmers Union whereby the latter got a certain num- 
ber of selections on the ticket. 

* The phrase was used by Henry Adams in The Education of Henry Adams (New York: 
Modern Library, 1931), p. 166. 
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and, according to the Farmers Union, the only new mutual insurance com- 
pany in the state was its own and such a law would arrest its growth.”* 

At the Senate committee hearings on these bills, the real antagonists 
became Senator Carroll Day, chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
and Gienn Talbott, president of the NDFU.** Reportedly, Day told Glenn 
Talbott, in the lobby of a Bismarck hotel, to “keep quiet, keep your people 
quiet, or we will bring about a full dress Senate investigation of your insur- 
ance companies —- and no matter what decision is made by our investigating 
committee, the Farmers Union will suffer a million dollars’ worth of bad 
publicity.” 2° Later, Chairman Day attempted to get the membership lists 
of the Farmers Union. Glenn Talbott refused to provide them as he said 
(1) the State Board of Directors had not authorized him to give them up; 
(2) such a demand was beyond the authority of the committee; and (3) the 
lists were not germane to the investigation. Day remarked to Talbott that: 
“Germaneness to the question before the committee has nothing to do with 
it. We want that list to do some propagandizing of our own.” When Talbott 
still refused to comply with the chairman’s order, Day asked: “You would 
rather serve out the rest of the time the legislature is in session in jail, than 
obey an order of the committee to produce the list?” Talbott responded: 
“I think the reply to that would be that the list will not be produced.” ** 

In a radio broadcast, Talbott said: “I would not produce . . . the mailing 
list even after that Fascistic delegation of power had been granted by the 
Senate because I would prefer to sacrifice my personal freedom than to 
compromise for one minute with Fascism and totalitarianism, and permit 
them to go unchallenged in this State.” ** The chairman of the investigating 
committee never had the subpoena issued to Glenn Talbott,?* so the con- 
troversy’s principal significance has been that of propaganda. Much later, 
Talbott remarked to the writer: “I wish Day had thrown me in jail.” Here 
would have been, he believed, true martyrdom and the “million dollars’ 
worth of publicity” would have accrued to the Farmers Union. Senator Day 
may have arrived at the same conclusion. 

The attitude of the Farmers Union was that the whole affair had been 
intended to mutilate the Farmers Union insurance companies operating in 


* Knight, op. cit., pp. 146-48. 

* The Committee’s Report can be found in: State of North Dakota, Journal of the Senate, 
30th Session, 1947 (Bismarck: Bismarck Tribune, 1947), pp. 962-65. 

* North Dakota Union Farmer, February 17, 1947. Senator Day claimed that the Farmers 
Union had sent out to its membership a so-called “black hand” letter that falsified 
what the committee was attempting to do. 

* Ibid., March 17, 1947. 

* Ibid. 

*In his report to the Senate regarding this matter, Day said he did not have the subpoena 
issued as “the time was short and I felt that, under the circumstances, we had accom- 
plished our purpose.” Also, Day believed that a substantial number of Farmers Union 
members agreed with his actions. Journal of the Senate, op. cit., pp. 964-65. 
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North Dakota.”° Regarding Senate Bill 201, Obed Wyum, an influential 
member of the Farmers Union, remarked: “It seems obvious then that this 
Bill is not a tax measure but rather it is a piece of class legislation directed 
punitively against one type of co-operative.” *° Also, the Farmers Union took 
an obvious delight in pointing out that Carroll Day was the legal counsel for 
several private insurance companies operating in North Dakota, according 
to Martendale and Hubbell’s directory of lawyers.** 

The outcome of all this conflict was the defeat of these measures by close 
margins, but a severe disturbance was created within the official circles of the 
Farmers Union. So severe, in fact, that six hundred officials of the Farmers 
Union — county officers, directors of affiliated co-operatives, and the State 
Board of Directors — met in Jamestown to consider whether the Farmers 
Union should actively, and directly, engage in state politics.*? The meeting 
was held on June 5-6, 1947. The outcome was the decision to form a Farmers 
Union Progressive Alliance (FUPA) with the board of directors for FUPA 
being identical with that of the state Farmers Union.** Glenn Talbott 
offered the following explanation for such a decision: “In view of the all-out 
fight against us, which was carried on in the last legislature; do we dare any 
longer to remain inactive in the selection and election of candidates for 
political office?” The official newspaper summarized the results of the meet- 
ing as follows: “After several hours of discussion, it was almost the unani- 
mous opinion of the entire group that the attacks upon us were of such char- 
acter as to leave us no choice, but to mobilize the voting strength inherent 
in the Farmers Union, behind Progressive candidates and in open opposition 
to those who would use the power of the State Government to destroy us.” ** 

This was not to be another political party but rather an organization to 
ally itself with any other groups who believed as did the Farmers Union. 
They had come to agree with McKean that “there is nothing which raises an 
organization so quickly in the estimation of a legislator as its electing or 
defeating a few of his fellow members.” ** The problem became one of 
securing the proper allies, and herein was displayed one of the basic weak- 
nesses of the Farmers Union. It is willing to alienate those who would be 
its friends if more tact and diplomacy were employed. In politics the Farmers 
Union was quite new, and rather inept, at bringing about an essential “alli- 


*® North Dakota Union Farmer, February 17, 1947. 

* Ibid., March 3, 1947. 

™ Ibid. 

* Jamestown Sun, June 4, 1947. 

*® The formation of FUPA was probably a legal necessity as the Articles of Incorporation of 
the NDFU would seem to exclude any direct affiliation with a political party or faction. 

™* North Dakota Union Farmer, June 16, 1947. 


* Dayton McKean, Pressures on the Legislature of New Jersey (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938), p. 129. 
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ance of interests.” Clearly the most logical ally was the NPL. Here was an 
organization which had established in its early days a reputation as the 
advocate of progressive, or radical, ideas. The League’s radicalism was 
becoming somewhat tepid, but its leaders did understand the necessity of 
being the winner. Notable success at the polls had not been achieved by 
the NPL for over a decade and here was a chance for victory. Several 
advances were made by the NPL in the direction of the Farmers Union. 
William Langer, in a speech before the South Dakota Farmers Union, 
advised the Farmers Union to get into politics in order to accomplish its 
objectives.** An editorial in the official NPL newspaper pointedly noted that 
“it was only through the efforts of the NPL minority in the 1947 session plus 
a few ROC members who were Farmers Union first and ROC second that 
the Farmers Union activities were not seriously crippled by anti-cooperative 
legislation.” ** There was also the factor of joint membership in that many 
of the members of the NPL also belonged to the Farmers Union.** At least 
politicians throughout the state would agree with the Leader’s editorial: 
“The biggest event in North Dakota politics in 1947 was the decision of the 
North Dakota Farmers Union to play an active role in partisan politics.” *° 

The Farmers Union Progressive Alliance was soon confronted with a 
problem which plagues all political organizations — where to find the funds 
to conduct a campaign. Finally it was decided to use a pledge system 
whereby members contributed $7.50 annually to FUPA. The contribution 
was to be deducted from the sale of farm products at Farmers Union eleva- 
tors. But the individual member had to agree voluntarily to the deduction 
when he sold his grain, and here was where the plan broke down, as the 
sales usually occurred after the June primary. 

On February 8, 1948, a meeting was held at Jamestown that included 
representatives of the NPL, Farmers Union, and most of the labor unions in 
North Dakota (AFL and some Independent Railroad Brotherhoods). An 
executive committee was organized and became known as the Committee 
for Progressive Unity. FUPA was beginning to realize that “a new party 
must simultaneously educate, recruit members, seek office, and exercise 
power wherever and whenever possible.” *° Farmers Union members were 
urged by FUPA to attend the NPL county conventions wherein delegates 


* North Dakota Union Farmer, October 20, 1947. 
* Leader, November 6, 1947. 


* Usher L. Burdick, Farmers’ Political Action in North Dakota (Baltimore: Wirth, 1944), 
p. 104. He believed that 75 per cent of the Farmers Union members belonged to the 
NPL. 


* Leader, December 25, 1947. 


“ William B. Hesseltine, The Rise and Fall of Third Parties (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1948), p. 9. 
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would be elected to attend the state NPL convention.*? Then a compromise 
ticket was agreed on at the pre-primary NPL state convention. Ervin Schu- 
macher (FU) for governor, Usher L. Burdick (NPL) for United States rep- 
resentative-at-large, and Agnes Geelan (Labor) for the other United States 
representative-at-large, were the main selections made at the convention.*? 

Campaigning was intense prior to the primary but it was difficult to get 
a clear picture of the Committee for Progressive Unity in action. Apparently 
the NPL took the lead reins in counties where its strength and organization 
were predominant, while the Farmers Union did so in areas where its 
strength prevailed.** The confusion rests in the desire of both the NPL and 
the Farmers Union to claim credit for their successes.** Governor Aandahl 
was renominated, but he defeated Schumacher by only 11,267 votes. 
Aandahl carried twenty-five counties, all of which, except for Golden 
Valley, were east of the Missouri River. Schumacher’s strength was defin- 
itely in the western part of the state although the coalition did capture a 
clear roll-call majority in the lower house. The control of the Senate re- 
mained in doubt as only about one-half of the state senators are up for 
election each biennium. However, with one Independent Republican and 
one Democrat voting with the League, the straight factional vote in the 
Senate during the 1949 legislative session was twenty-five for the ROC to 
twenty-four for the NPL-FUPA alliance. Nevertheless, the coalition group 
controlled the Industrial Commission as both the Commissioner for Agri- 
culture and Labor and the Attorney General were NPL’ers — and this Com- 
mission controls the policies and patronage of the state-owned enterprises. 

Rumors of schism within the NPL-FUPA hierarchy were soon being 
heard. Early in 1948 the NPL had denied the existence of any friction and 
called the ROC “rumor mongers” for disseminating such information.* 
But by July of that year the NPL was recommending that FUPA and the 


“ North Dakota Union Farmer, February 16, 1948. Previously FUPA had urged the action 
of Farmers Union members in electing NPL precinct delegates. 

“The Fargo Forum editorialized that the Farmers Union “picked most of the candidates 
for the legislature, even asking in some instances that in return for the League endorse- 
ment a candidate sign a pledge that he will support the Farmers Union program one 
hundred per cent.” June 15, 1948. 

* At least in a few counties, the county chairman of the NPL and FUPA was the same 
person — LaMoure County, for example. 


“ The Fargo Forum had its own ideas about the campaign: “The Farmers Union is running 
the whole campaign show . . . the Farmers Union leadership . . . has only one goal, 
and that is to gain full control over politics — and the economy — of the State of North 
Dakota.” Furthermore, if the Farmers Union won “the rule would be: Labor is right 
and management wrong.” June 15, 1948. W. B. Allen reported two rather widely held 
although quite divergent opinions. The first was that the NPL wanted the Farmers 
Union to take over the campaign and fail whereupon the old Leaguers could take over 
again. The other opinion was that neither Glenn Talbott nor Quentin Burdick under- 
stood the importance of taking over the permanent party machinery so they permitted 
the NPL to retain the key positions. Grand Forks Herald, April 2, 1948. 

* Leader, February 5, 1948. 
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Labor’s and Farmer’s Political and Educational League be combined into 
one organization — the NPL. At a meeting of the State Advisory Council 
of the NPL in July, 1948, Frank Vogel, a powerful Leaguer and close associate 
of Langer, commented that the formation of FUPA and its alliance with the 
NPL was “poor politics.” ** The Farmers Union carped at the NPL for 
desiring to vote the straight Republican ticket — which meant a vote for 
ROC as well as NPL nominees — in the general election, and charged the 
NPL with fostering Aandahl’s candidacy in the November election.‘ 
Another event that clouded the alliance was the formation of the Progressive 
party under the aegis of Henry A. Wallace. Some of the county Farmers 
Union organization gave support, ranging from enthusiastic to lukewarm, 
to this party. Glenn Talbott was a warm admirer and a rather close friend 
of Wallace’s,“* and there was certainly some pro-Wallace sentiment within 
the state office of the North Dakota Farmers Union. The North Dakota 
Progressive party nominated Dr. H. A. Porter for governor, and Otto Otte- 
son, a young, enthusiastic member of the Farmers Union, as lieutenant- 
governor. However, in the general election Porter received only 1,873 votes 
to 80,555 for the Democratic candidate, Howard Henry, and 131,764 for 
Governor Aandahl. Henry Wallace obtained 8,391 votes. 

In less than one year of operation FUPA had spent over $48,000. This 
expense was necessary, according to Glenn Talbott and Quentin Burdick, 
because the NPL was not conducting “an aggressive enough campaign to win 
the election.” *® The Farmers Union had borrowed $50,000 from GTA. 
Individual contributions brought in a little more than $15,000, but at the 
end of September, 1949, $15,000 was still owed to GTA. The Farmers 
Union was reducing this debt by trying to get $.70 per member contributions 
through the county offices, individual pledges, and donations from co- 
operatives.®® But the leadership of the Farmers Union seemed quite satisfied 
with its political progress. Glenn Talbott reported to the state convention 
that year as follows: “As a direct result of our activity, I believe a sufficient 
change was made in the membership of the legislature so that our co-opera- 
tives are in no danger of punitive legislation during the next session.” ™ 


“ Ibid., July 22, 1948. 

“ Grand Forks Herald, October 26, 1948, and November 1, 1948. 

“ Talbott remarked to this author in 1950 that Wallace was “taken in” by conniving politi- 
cians as far as the Progressive party was concerned. When he arrived at this conclusion 
is not known. 

“” These speeches were given by Glenn Talbott and Quentin Burdick at the North Dakota 
Farmers Union convention in 1948. Money is, of course, a necessary item in a closely 
contested election, and the Farmers Union contended that the NPL was doing little 
except expounding on their past laurels. 

© Grand Forks Herald, November 5, 1949. 

™ North Dakota Union Farmer, November 22, 1948, sec. I. George Moses, Associated Press 
writer, believed that this was the principal Farmers Union strategy: “Translated into 
political reality the program [of FUPA] may mean simply an attempt to see that the 
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The 1949 legislative session was to show several chinks in the armor of 
the FUPA-NPL-Labor coalition. Differences became evident quite early, 
especially between FUPA leadership and that of the NPL. There was 
extensive bickering over appropriation bills as FUPA legislators claimed 
the ROC was trying to pass a record-breaking budget and then blame the 
opposition. Furthermore, they felt the NPL was giving some aid and comfort 
to the ROC in this project. A hitch occurred over transferring the duties 
and office of the state Dairy Commissioner from the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Labor to the Department of Health. The Farmers Union 
favored the transfer, but the NPL controlled the other office and did not 
appreciate the prospect of losing both patronage and prestige. Math Dahl, 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor, had been a strong Farmers 
Union member at one time,®? but he appeared rather warmly opposed to 
many of its actions now, particularly those of its state president. At any rate 
the proposed change was defeated, and the breach was widened. 

On October 20, 1949, W. B. Allen reported that the Farmers Union 
might again quit North Dakota politics.°* The strategy became known to 
the general public in the following month when Glenn Talbott recom- 
mended to the Farmers Union County Councillors Association that FUPA 
be “deactivated.” This did not mean the complete withdrawal of FUPA 
from North Dakota politics, but rather a “mothballing” move. Talbott de- 
fended his recommendation before the delegates to the state convention, 
and there were few dissents from the floor. In talking to several county 
Farmers Union officers during the following summer, this writer learned that 
many persons did not favor the withdrawal of FUPA from active politics 
and the breaking of the alliance with the NPL. Of the several persons with 
whom the topic was discussed, only one, a regional organizer, thought that 
most of the members wanted to deactivate FUPA and remain neutral. 

Talbott’s reasoning, before the convention audience in 1949, was that 
(1) FUPA had accomplished one major objective in providing for a more 
co-operative legislature; (2) the membership within the Farmers Union was 
of all political colorations, and he could not take so many divergent factions 
“down one road”; (3) it was necessary for the Farmers Union to concentrate 
on federal farm legislation. Later, at a meeting with the NPL State Advisory 
Council in Bismarck, Martin Byrne, one of the assistants to Glenn Talbott, 
said that deactivation meant that FUPA is “in no position to take part in any 
co-operative plan.” ** 


State House of Representatives has a majority sympathetic to the Farmers Union.” 
Grand Forks Herald, November 11, 1948. 


® Dahl helped organize the first Farmers Union Oil Company and a Farmers Union Elevator 
at Hazelton and he was a member of the State Farmers Union Board of Directors in 
1935. Leader, May 26, 1938. 


5 Grand Forks Herald, October 2, 1949. 
* Ibid., November 6, 1949. 
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The new strategy became evident at the January, 1950, meeting of the 
Farmers Union county officers when Talbott proposed that a resolution be 
passed favoring the movement of the NPL into the Democratic column in 
the coming election. A four-hour discussion produced only slight opposition, 
and the resolution was passed.** Some members later declared that the 
move should have been discussed at the “grass roots” and a decision reached 
by the Farmers Union delegates at the 1949 state convention. Early in 
February, the state Farmers Union sent out an “action bulletin” to all its 
county and local officers requesting them to study the “possibility and feasi- 
bility” of the aforementioned political move. The North Dakota Union 
Farmer reported that “scores of locals” discussed the proposal and “without 
a single exception all overwhelmingly favored the switch of the NPL into 
the Democratic column.” * 

William Langer, who was widely considered to be the actual “boss” of 
the NPL, called a meeting of the young NPL’ers at Carrington around mid- 
February of 1950 and only twelve delegates out of approximately two hun- 
dred voted against the proposed change. It was rather generally agreed that 
Langer’s main interest was “to see how the wind was blowing.” Apparently 
he believed that the senatorial contest in 1952 might well be Langer versus 
Fred Aandahl, and he would need all the votes he could garner. The “Old 
Guard” Leaguers seemed to be definitely opposed to such a switch from the 
traditional alignment, and only a few of the county meetings indicated a 
desire to shift party affiliation. When state Representative Bymers of Ellen- 
dale made the motion at the state convention to move the NPL into the 
Democratic column, Frank Vogel led the fight against the proposal, and 
reportedly brought in every old Leaguer he could discover and transport. 
The motion was defeated by a 220 to 48 vote.®? Earlier, organized labor had 
disbanded its Farmers and Laborers Educational and Political League and 
reorganized into the Labor’s League for Political Education, thereby reverting 
to their traditional role as a nonpartisan pressure group. 

The Democrats saw a possible opportunity for political enhancement and 
invited the Farmers Union officers to be voting delegates at their state con- 
vention.®* A high-ranking Farmers Union official told the writer that David 
G. Kelly, the Democratic National Committeeman in North Dakota, came 
to Jamestown and asked Talbott for suggestions about possible candidates 
for the Democratic ticket, knowing that the Democrats cou!d not win but 
hoping that the Farmers Union support would make for a better showing in 
the November election. How Glenn Talbott responded is not known, but 


® North Dakota Union Farmer, January 23, 1950. 
% Ibid., February 20, 1950. 


* Later in the convention Frank Vogel received NPL endorsement for governor. Fargo 
Forum, April 2, 1950. 


* Grand Forks Herald, March 30, 1950. 
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Obed Wyum, an influential member of the Farmers Union, was endorsed 
as the Democratic candidate for governor after defeating C. G. Byerly at the 
state convention by a vote of 354 to 31. Ervin Schumacher was selected as a 
candidate for United States representative and that was presumably the 
result of the ostensible “quid pro quo” arrangement between the Farmers 
Union and Democratic leaders for top offices. Byerly filed his candidacy as 
an independent Democrat and began a virulent anti-Farmers Union cam- 
paign. He claimed that the election of Obed Wyum as governor would 
mean actually the selection of Glenn Talbott; that a Farmers Union victory 
would discourage large industry from moving into the state; that the 
Farmers Union had “played ball” with Wallace; and he implied that it was 
interested primarily in socialism and communism.*® 

The outcome of the 1950 primary was nearly as great a surprise as the 
Truman victory in 1948 because Byerly defeated Wyum — 15,511 to 14,836. 
Obviously this was a major defeat for the Farmers Union and political 
analysts began immediately to diagnose the causes. It was evident that a 
considerable number of the Farmers Union rank and file did not switch to 
the Democratic ticket, since Frank Vogel, the NPL gubernatorial candidate, 
polled 56,612 votes to Brunsdale’s (ROC) 81,599 in the Republican primary. 
The Farmers Union strategy may have been to provide political ammunition 
for the Brannan Plan with little concern as to the primary’s outcome, 
although such a complete defeat must have harmed rather than assisted 
any chance for success the Plan might have had. More importantly, North 
Dakota uses a modified closed primary system in that a voter indicates his 
choice for only one party ballot when he enters the polling place. Conse- 
quently, many persons who would have voted for Wyum and Schumacher 
took the Republican ballot and voted NPL because they believed the Demo- 
crats had no real contest.® Also the Farmers Union made many attempts, 
some successful, to capture the county Democratic organizations and this 
aroused the antagonism of many old-line Democrats.*! Finally, this defeat is 
an interesting example of how the leadership of an organization can get out 
of rapport with the general membership. The Farmer’s Union officialdom 
apparently saw excellent political, economic, and ideological reasons for 
their strategic move, but many of the members either disagreed or were ill- 
informed. 

Despite the defeat, the Farmers Union clung doggedly to their strategy. 
When the Democratic State Central Committee was selected, Abner Larson 
became the chairman, Henry Anderberg the treasurer, and Schumacher and 


® Ibid., April 4, 1950, and April 9, 1950. 

@For example, many Farmers Union members voted for the NPL candidates for state 
senator in Traill and Steele counties and neglected Wyum as they thought his nomina- 
tion was certain. The same situation was reportedly true in Williams County. 

“ Fargo Forum, July 9, 1950. 
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Walter Blume of Minot were elected to the executive committee. Larson 
was considered to be pro-Farmers Union; Anderberg was ardently so; while 
Schumacher and Blume were powerful members within the Farmers Union 
organization. D. G. Kelly claimed he was for “party regularity” and would 
not support the independent candidates who upset the convention’s selec- 
tions,*? but about one month later the state central committee unanimously 
endorsed Mr. Byerly for governor. Then, according to the Associated Press, 
Talbott and Gorman King, executive secretary of the Democratic state 
central committee, informed President Truman that the Democratic party 
in North Dakota was in “excellent shape.” * 

The Democrats did conduct a very vigorous, and somewhat noisy, cam- 
paign prior to the November election. The Farmers Union had one major 
candidate behind whom they could rally — Ervin Schumacher for United 
States representative — but in the final count Schumacher got only 62,322 
votes to 119,047 for Aandahl (ROC) and 110,534 for Burdick (NPL). 
The state Senate was entirely Republican except for one holdover state sena- 
tor, Harry O’Brien, who was himself severely defeated in this election while 
running for United States senator. 

The Farmers Union continued its active partisanship in the 1952 elec- 
tions. An insurgent group was organized within the NPL, and it intended to 
secure control of the state NPL executive committee, select more liberal* 
candidates — particularly for the offices of attorney-general and United 
States representative, and possibly move the NPL into the Democratic party. 
The insurgents were almost completely successful in gaining the first of these 
objectives. The election of Thomas Snortland to the executive committee 
meant that the Farmers Union was represented, and they were favorably 
inclined toward Weldon Haugen, who was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee. However, the insurgents were not able to select NPL candidates for 
either attorney-general or United States representative, although an acrid 
“floor fight” ensued in both instances. The issue of transferring the NPL into 
the Democratic party was never considered because of some astute parlia- 
mentary maneuvering by the conservative NPL faction. 

As practically everyone had anticipated, the NPL chose William Langer 
as its candidate for United States senator. The ROC, after intensive debate 
both before and during its pre-primary convention, decided to select its 
strongest candidate — Governor Fred Aandah] —to oppose Langer. The 
primary campaign was strenuous and bitter. The ROC seemed to have so 


® Ibid. 
® Grand Forks Herald, August 30, 1950. 


“Tt should also be noted that Schumacher was endorsed by the North Dakota Federation 
of Labor during its state convention in September, 1950. 


“In this instance, “liberal” means those who generally favored New Deal and Fair Deal 
measures. 
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much money for campaigning that it was difficult to know how to spend it 
intelligently and effectively.** The principal issue for the ROC was anti- 
Langerism. Senator Langer was charged, among other things, with being 
involved in an “alien racket”;** was accused of being a “CIO candidate”;®* 
was denounced as a sympathizer with communist causes; and was cited as a 
complete demagogue. Langer seldom went on the defensive. Rather, he 
stressed particularly the tidelands oil issue, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, and high farm support prices.*® As would be expected, Langer 
claimed that the ROC record on these matters was against the best interests 
of the people of North Dakota. He did attempt, early in the campaign, to 
bring in foreign policy issues and the isolationist viewpoint, but these issues 
never seemed to arouse much public reaction and they were rather hurriedly 
dropped, reportedly after a meeting between Langer and Talbott. 

To nearly everyone’s surprise, Langer easily defeated Aandahl. His 
margin of victory was nearly 30,000 votes and he carried all except three 
counties. Furthermore, the NPL was also successful in nominating a United 
States representative, the state auditor, treasurer, attorney-general, com- 
missioner of agriculture and labor, and the commissioner of insurance. The 
state House of Representatives was firmly under NPL control, and the state 
Senate was only shakily dominated by the ROC. 

The Farmers Union obviously was active in this primary campaign. 
Martin Byrne was “borrowed back” from the Kansas Farmers Union and 
he traveled widely throughout the farming communities of North Dakota 
to help organize a pro-Langer vote. Nearly four hours of radio time were 
procured during June on five different local stations and Glenn Talbott’s 
discussions of issues and personalities were definitely pro-Langer. However, 
the broad strategy of the Farmers Union appeared to be unchanged. As soon 
as the Democrats had nominated Adlai Stevenson, the Farmers Union gave 
him enthusiastic support. The editor of the North Dakota Union Farmer 
was loaned to the Springfield headquarters on at least one occasion to assist 
in writing campaign speeches for the Democratic nominee. By September 
there was a “Volunteers for Stevenson and Sparkman” organization in 
North Dakota, and two energetic Farmers Unionites, Ronald Redlin and 
Henry Anderberg, were among those who founded the organization. When 


“ There was considerable speculation after the primary that the ROC had hurt itself by the 
expenditure of such considerable sums of money. Many persons may have begun to 
ask: “Where did it come from?” 


* Grand Forks Herald, May 19, 1952. The charge was that Senator Langer was introducing 
private bills, for a fee, in order to prevent the deportation of certain aliens. 

* Ibid. 

® Tidelands oil seemed to be rather remote from the North Dakota political scene but 
Langer tied it in with federal aid-to-education, in particular, and stressed the avowed 
financial benefits that would accrue to North Dakota schools if Congress would uphold 
and implement the decision of the United States Supreme Court. 
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Elmo Christianson, attorney-general of North Dakota and NPL nominee for 
re-election, was indicted by a federal grand jury for conspiring to bring 
gambling machines into North Dakota, the Farmers Union and the NPL 
insurgents moved again. The NPL state executive committee reconvened 
the recessed NPL state convention to consider the charges against Christian- 
son. The committee planned to have Christianson dropped as the NPL 
nominee and to substitute Wallace Warner in his place. Also, an attempt 
to have Adlai Stevenson endorsed by that convention was contemplated. 
But the “Old Guard” of the NPL was well organized and both maneuvers 
failed. Yet the optimism of the Farmers Union was not deflated. The 
North Dakota Union Farmer wrote that “a look at the 1948 presidential elec- 
tion figures . . . shows why a Stevenson victory in North Dakota is distinctly 
possible.” *° When President Truman made his western tour in early Octo- 
ber, the Farmers Union was one of the official hosts. In fact, the rumors 
were that David Kelly and Glenn Talbott had convinced the President and 
his White House political advisers that a trip through North Dakota might 
pay substantial political dividends. At any rate, Glenn Talbott boarded the 
presidential train at Fargo, spent considerable time with the President and 
Senator Langer between Fargo and Minot, and introduced President Tru- 
man to an audience of some 15,000 persons at Minot.” Probably at the 
instigation of the Farmers Union leaders, Charles Brannan came to North 
Dakota during the latter part of October to give six major speeches, and 
two-and-one-half hours of radio time were rented from five local stations 
in order to broadcast his “frankly political” talks.** But Dwight Eisenhower 
received 71 per cent of the presidential vote in North Dakota. 

The Democrats had accommodated the liberal elements in the NPL by 
selecting a ticket in their pre-primary convention that was not designed to 
garner many votes. The prevalent rumor was that a “deal” had been made 
between Kelly and Senator Langer prior to the June primary to nominate 
unknown Democratic candidates in order not to harm Langer’s chances. 
Whatever the arrangements might have been, the Democrats were as un- 
successful as usual in the November election. Two Democrats were elected 
to the state legislature, and one of them had consistently voted with the 
ROC. 

After the defeat in November, the Farmers Union appeared to shift back 
to its traditional position as a pressure group. In preparation for the 1953 
state legislative session, delegates from labor unions met with Farmers Union 


® North Dakota Union Farmer, September 22, 1952. 


" Ibid., October 6, 1952. One of the oddities of the campaign was to see both senatorial 
candidates being greeted by President Truman at the same time on the rear platform 
of the campaign train while at Grand Forks. Langer is a Republican but of a maverick 
variety and he had many praiseworthy remarks for Truman. 


® Tbid., October 20, 1952. 
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officials at Jamestown during the latter part of November, 1952, and a legis- 
lative committee was formed. According to the Associated Press, “closer 
legislative and political co-operation between the farmer and laborer for the 
mutual solution of many social and economic problems was stressed as the 
primary aim” of this joint meeting.”* 

The principal controversy in the 1953 state legislative session was over 
the issue of oil and gas legislation."* Oil had been “discovered” in North 
Dakota in the spring of 1951, but that session of the legislature had already 
adjourned. The ROC controlled the House in 1953, due to the defection of 
some of the “Old Guard” Leaguers, but the Senate was organized by a coali- 
tion of NPL senators with a few “Independent” Republicans and the one 
Democrat. The de facto leader of this coalition was Senator Carroll Day. 
On the issue of a gross oil production tax, Senator Day, the coalition men- 
tioned above, and the Farmers Union lobbyists consistently favored a higher 
tax than did the ROC faction, but without success. The session did bring 
forth a new political power in the state — Senator Day — and the Farmers 
Union was certainly more impressed with his ability, if not his intentions, 
than was true in 1947. 

Owing to the political stalemate in 1953, politics became largely a 
matter of maneuvering in an attempt to seek a favorable realignment for the 
1954 election. Temporarily the poliiical interests of the Farmers Union were 
confined to Congress because the primary task, at least of that farm organiza- 
tion, was to seek legislation which would revive the declining farm economy. 

In the 1954 elections the Farmers Union seemed to be uneasy and un- 
decided in regard to strategy. There was the usual and considerable agita- 
tion, in and out of the Farmers Union, over the question in which party 
column the NPL should file. At the pre-primary convention of the NPL that 
year, some of the leaders of the Farmers Union organization were on the 
scene and active. In the selection of the five members to the NPL executive 
committee, the insurgent group was successful and it appeared that this seg- 
ment of the NPL might be able to control the proceedings of the convention. 
But the insurgents lost in the elections of a temporary and then a permanent 
chairman and thereafter defeat was rather consistent. Thomas Snortland, 
a state representative and former state director of the Farmers Union, was 
re-elected to the NPL state executive committee, but it was doubtful if the 
Farmers Union hierarchy gave him any support.”® Also, this NPL conven- 


* Grand Forks Herald, December 8, 1952. 

™ The legislative history of the oil and gas bills that were introduced at this legislative ses- 
sion is recounted by the author in the chapter entitled “Political Impact” in a forth- 
coming study by Bernt L. Wills, Robert B. Campbell, Samuel C. Kelley, Jr., and Ross B. 
Talbot under the tentative title The Social and Economic Impact of Oil in the Willis- 
ton Basin Area, to be published by the University of North Dakota Press. 

* During the prior two years, Snortland had, as a state director of the NDFU, challenged 
the leadership of Glenn Talbott and there was a showdown at the 1953 state Farmers 
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tion refused to put a plank in the platform favoring the graduated land tax, 
which the Farmers Union had again initiated, and this proposed constitu- 
tional amendment was to be voted on in the June primary election. This 
refusal, coupled with a failure to mention the subject of a higher oil and gas 
tax in the platform, seemed like an overdose of political conservativism and 
expediency to the Farmers Union. By the time the convention adjourned 
it was evident that the insurgents controlled the state NPL executive com- 
mittee but had not been able to control the selection of the slate, with the 
exceptions of Wallace Warner for governor and Ray Thompson for state 
treasurer. Even in these instances the endorsement was brought about by 
support of both intra-NPL factions rather than by the insurgents alone. 

During the primary elections the Farmers Union leaders were somewhat 
complacent in their campaigning. There seemed to be some reluctance on 
their part to accept at full value the candidacy of Wallace Warner. Possibly 
this was due to his long-time friendship with Snortland, although this writer 
has no evidence that Warner had given any aid or comfort to the Snortland 
coterie prior to the 1953 Farmers Union convention. Warner ran a strong 
race in the primary but was defeated by the incumbent governor, Norman 
Brunsdale, by a little over 11,000 votes. The initiated graduated land tax 
measure also lost, but, to the satisfaction of the Farmers Union, it received 
about 450 more votes than did Warner.”® 

At the Democratic pre-primary convention in 1954 the Farmers Union 
was quite active, and the Democrats, not being particularly concerned about 
the intricacies of political compromises due to their extreme minority posi- 
tion, endorsed the graduated land tax. During the fall campaign the Farmers 
Union did considerable intraorganizational work for Cornelius Bymers, the 
Democratic candidate for governor. The Farmers Union fieldmen, whose 
principal function is to assist the FU county and local units in their educa- 
tional and co-operative activities, quietly but persistently supported the 
candidacy of Bymers. Brunsdale defeated Bymers by over 55,000 votes but 
the FU state office seemed to be satisfied with Bymers’ vote in the rural 
areas, even though he did not carry a single county in the state. 

The 1954 state Farmers Union convention definitely moved the organiza- 
tion toward a direct re-entry into state partisan politics by resolving in favor 
of a “realignment and reform” of political parties within the state, and this 
was widely interpreted to mean that the Farmers Union endorsed the switch 
of the NPL to the Democratic column. 

During the 1955 state legislative session the Farmers Union lobbied, 


Union convention. Snortland and all the other directors who had allied with him in 
this struggle for power were defeated in their bids for re-election. 

* Of course, all the voters may vote on the initiated and referred measures and the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor polled 14,638 votes. Warner would probably have polled 
a good part of that vote if cross-filing were permitted in North Dakota. 
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rather indifferently, for a higher gross oil and gas production tax, but its 
efforts were unsuccessful. Late in January, 1955, the FU became involved 
in the fight over the control of the Leader, the official publication of the 
NPL. The paper has played a vigorous and explosive role in state politics 
but the intrafactional squabbles within the NPL and a serious lack of ade- 
quate finances had placed the paper in a weakened condition. The stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Leader was the scene of one of the most super- 
charged debates that had occurred in state politics for some years. But after 
an all-day and nearly all-night meeting the insurgent group gained exclu- 
sive control of the newspaper and two of the directors were important 
within the Farmers Union organization. 

After the adjournment of the legislature, the Democratic Farm-Labor 
Association (DFL) was formed and began to establish county organizations.” 
Just how extensively the Farmers Union participated in the maneuvering is 
not known, but some FU members were on the organizing committee, and 
Quentin Burdick, general counsel for the FU, was one of the most active 
organizers. By September, 1955, the Democratic, NPL, and DFL organiza- 
tions had reached a general agreement to fuse their forces in 1956. Just 
how this was to be done was the primary subject of discussion. Three 
alternatives were seriously considered — separate Democratic and NPL con- 
ventions with nominations being equally divided; a “friendly” contest in the 
primary with agreement that the loser would support the victor; or a single 
convention at which both groups would be adequately represented. 

When the pre-primary NPL convention was held in late March, 1956, 
the political observers were convinced that the insurgent Leaguers had the 
strength to control the NPL, and such was the case.”* Without exception 
the insurgents controlled the selection of the state NPL executive committee 
and the endorsement of candidates. Of most historic importance was the 
decision to file the NPL candidates in the Democratic column. Not since 
1916 had the NPL filed in other than the Republican column, at least not 
in this total and complete fashion. All the “Old Guard” Leaguers who held 
state administrative offices were refused endorsement although several sin- 
cere attempts, albeit unsuccessful, were made to persuade Langer and Con- 
gressman Usher L. Burdick to sanction the decision. ‘ 

Unofficially Farmers Union was extremely active at this NPL conven- 
tion. Some of the delegates seemed to be fearful of FU strength and there 


™ The first of several objectives of this association was “to work for the amalgamation of 
the Democratic Party and the Non-Partisan League.” Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Democratic Farm-Labor Association of North Dakota (no date). 


* Early in March, 1956, Senator Carroll Day was killed when his plane crashed during an 
unexpected snowstorm. Probably no one knows just what role Senator Day would have 
played during the pre-primary conventions in 1956, but there can be little doubt that 
he would have been vigorous, realistic and, perhaps, successful. 
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was a substantial undercurrent of distrust of FU motives. Notably the charge 
was made that they desired three positions on the state NPL executive com- 
mittee. This desire was both satisfied and thwarted by giving the FU the 
desired places but then increasing the size of the committee from five to 
seven. 

Early in May, the Democrats held their pre-primary convention and the 
principal issue, by far, was what to do about the League’s movement to the 
Democratic column. Many of the “old-time” Democrats wanted to file their 
own slate against the NPL but David G. Kelly, still the Democratic National 
Committeeman and certainly the most powerful person in the Democratic 
organization, apparently desired to give this new and unprecedented fusion 
an opportunity to test itself. So the Democrats accepted, in toto, the NPL 
slate. Also it is doubtful if the Democrats could have offered a slate that 
would have seriously challenged the League endorsees, although one could 
find persons that would disagree with this contention. 

The Republicans had responded to the NPL switch by calling a pre- 
primary “Unity” convention and this meeting endorsed all the “Old 
Guard” Leaguers who presently held state administrative offices, although 
no Leaguers were given any other positions on the tickets. Ray Schnell, 
an “Old Guard” Leaguer and a former lieutenant-governor, refused to 
accept the slate insofar as the endorsement for governor was concerned and 
filed his own petitions for that office. This meant that the Republicans had 
a serious contest in the June primary while there was none in the Demo- 
cratic column. 

The Farmers Union appeared to give its blessing and active support to 
the Democratic-NPL fusion. One issue of the North Dakota Union Farmer 
commented that “Old Guard Leaguers gave up the ridiculous fiction of 
parading any longer as ‘liberals’ and with undisguised enthusiasm joined 
forces with their erstwhile enemies — the ROC’s.” ™ It is difficult to deter- 
mine just how substantial, financially and otherwise, the support of the FU 
was, but after the June primary results were in their official paper was jubi- 
lant.*° Wallace Warner had received nearly 57,000 votes as Democratic- 
NPL candidate for governor, and this was considered by many political ob- 
servers to be at least a moral victory. He polled more votes than either 
Davis or Schnell, the two candidates for the Republican nomination, in 
twenty-nine out of the fifty-three counties, but the total Republican vote 
was over 103,000. Those who favored the Democratic-NPL slate were con- 
vinced that most of the Schnell vote (48,296) would go to Warner, but this 
proved not to be the case. 

During the fall the Farmers Union campaigned ardently for the state 


*® North Dakota Union Farmer, April 21, 1956: see also January 21, 1956. 
* Ibid., June 7, 1956. 
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and national Democratic nominees. There was no definite editorial state- 
ment in the North Dakota Union Farmer that the official Farmers Union 
policy was to support the Democrats, but the persuasive and critical articles 
were in no sense pro-Republican and their intent seems quite clear.** The 
Farmers Union met with a setback prior to the election when the North 
Dakota Taxpayers Association challenged the validity of some of the 20,347 
signatures that had been obtained in order to put the proposed graduated 
land tax amendment on the November ballot. Among other things, this 
Taxpayers Association charged that the petitions contained duplicated sig- 
natures; that some signatures were not followed by the post-office address 
of the signer; and that there was no date, in some instances, to indicate when 
the petition had been signed.*? On September 18, 1956, the North Dakota 
Supreme Court upheld the charges, at least to the extent that the required 
20,000 signers were not obtained.** Also, the Farmers Union was libeled and 
slandered, in the opinion of the NDFU directors, during the campaign by a 
series of charges made by A. C. Townley, an independent candidate for the 
United States Senate. Legal action will apparently be taken against Townley 
and “ ‘one or more or all persons or corporations communicating, repeating 
or publishing such libel and slander.’ ” ** Townley received only 937 votes 
in the November election, but the size of his vote neither proves nor dis- 
proves the political effectiveness of his charges nor the legal issue as to 
whether his statements were libelous or slanderous. 

In a later study an attempt will be made to analyze carefully the 1956 
election in North Dakota, but it should be stated here that the Republican 
victory in the November general election was very substantial. Warner was 
thought to be the one Democratic candidate with a genuine chance for 
victory, and he was defeated by over 42,000 votes. In the state legislative 
elections the Democrats elected 4 out of 26 senatorial candidacies and 19 out 
of 113 in the House. When one considers that the Democrats had only 
four Senators in the 1955 legislative sessions (three were holdovers in 1956) 
and just two in the House, their successes seem important. Nevertheless, 
the election appears to spell out a serious defeat for the NPL, in particular. 


* As stated earlier, it would probably be a violation of the NDFU’s charter to participate 
directly in partisan politics. When United States Senator Milton Young was reported 
to have said at a political meeting that “the Farmers Union in North Dakota has con- 
tributed up to some $35,000 to $40,000 for campaigns in the past,” Glenn Talbott asked 
for a “public correction” and stated that “an organization such as the Farmers Union 
is explicitly prohibited from making such contributions.” North Dakota Union Farmer, 
September 21, 1956. 


® North Dakota Union Farmer, August 21, 1956, and September 7, 1956; and North Dakota 
Taxpayer, Vol. 23 (July-August, 1956). 

* North Dakota Taxpayer, Vol. 23 (September—October, 1956), contains the decision of the 
North Dakota Supreme Court on the graduated land tax petitions. 


™ North Dakota Union Farmer, November 21, 1956, and December 21, 1956. 
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A TESTING OF FARMERS UNION STRATEGY 


How effective, in terms of achieving stated objectives, was the Farmers 
Union in shedding the traditional mantle of the pressure group, i.e., “keep- 
ing out of politics,” and adopting the uniform of party organization? The 
table below was constructed to test the success of the political strategy of the 
Farmers Union in the 1948 primary election and the 1954 and 1956 general 
elections. The reason for selecting these particular elections has presumably 
been made apparent in the preceding sections.*® 

The results of Table I seem to indicate that the long-range strategy of the 
Farmers Union to move the NPL into the Democratic column has met with 
fair success within areas where the Farmers Union has considerable strength. 
Warner’s percentages are always slightly lower than Schumacher’s, with the 
exception of Sargent County, but political observers have long known that 
tradition is a binding element which does not give easily or quickly. It is true 
that, in terms of economic politics, Warner had a much more potent issue 
than Schumacher due to the fact that farm prices had dipped severely from 
1948 to 1956. Furthermore, Warner’s candidacy would certainly appear 
stronger, using the leadership factor, as he was well known and accepted 
while Schumacher was rather the unknown in 1948, although this would 
not be so true within Farmers Union circles. 

The strong showing of Schumacher in Dunn and Grant counties as 
compared to the rather weak vote for Warner in 1956 needs to be explained. 
Samuel Lubell’s thesis of ethnic origin seems to provide some insight — that 
is, the German and “Russian” vote (the “Russians” being primarily Germans 
who, for the most part, migrated to the Ukraine and then to the United 
States) is strongly anti-Democratic because of Roosevelt’s anti-German 
foreign policy and our entry into World War II.** Professor Robert P. Wil- 
kins of the University of North Dakota seriously doubts the validity of 
Lubell’s thesis,** but it seems to stand fairly well when used to explain the 
vote in Dunn and Grant counties. Using the 1950 census data in regard to 
“Country of Birth of the Foreign-Born White Population,” one finds that the 
percentage of German and Russian foreign-born is as follows: Cavalier, 13 
per cent; Dunn, 63; Grant, 83; McKenzie, 15; Sargent, 16; and Slope, 26 
per cent. The writer is not contending that it would be correct to use one 
causal factor to explain such a difficult phenomenon as voting behavior, but 
ethnic origin does seem to be significant in this instance. 


* The formation of FUPA in 1948 and the support of Schumacher, the support of Bymers 
by the FU in the 1954 general election, and the switch of the NPL into the Democratic 
column in 1956 were the reasons for selecting these particular elections. 

“Samuel Lubell, The Future of American Politics (New York: Harper, 1951), chapter on 
“The Myth of Isolationism.” 


™ Grand Forks Heraid, December 23, 1956. 
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Morever, the cause and effect relationships in voting patterns are so intri- 
cate that the political scientist must be extremely cautious in using election 
statistics to “prove” what happened. For example, if we use the same devices 
as were employed in Table I, except that “weak” Farmers Union counties 
replace those that were considered to be “strong,” then the results are as 
shown in Table II.** 

If one -ompares the two tables, the pattern of voting behavior seems to be 
rather constant despite the comparative differences in the numerical strength 
of the county organizations of the Farmers Union. The percentages in 
Richland County are somewhat misleading since 26 per cent of its popula- 
tion was urban in 1950, and Warner’s percentage in the 1956 election was 
probably due, to some extent, to the fact that he resides and conducts a law 
practice in Wahpeton, the county seat. In Kidder County, the ethnic factor 
appears, again, to be noticeable: 64 per cent of the foreign-born white popu- 
lation in Kidder County in 1950 were of German and German-Russian 
extraction, while the percentages in Billings and Richland counties were 
46 and 30, respectively. 

Thus, quite tentatively, one might conjecture that the Farmers Union, 
in terms of the political strategy of the organization, has not had a substantial 
impact upon voting patterns in farm areas in North Dakota. Rather, politi- 
cal tradition, national origin, and economic issues may be the significant 
factors in determining how an individual farmer will cast his vote. But only 
a fairly elaborate, random-sample, interviewing process — both pre-election 
and postelection — would enable the political scientist to be at all positive 
in his conclusions.*® Even with this apparatus we might be measuring ra- 
tionalizations rather than actuality. The Campbell, Gurin, and Miller study 
does indicate, however, that voting behavior is strongly influenced by do- 
mestic policies and issues.** Thus, the North Dakota farmer may be switch- 
ing to the Democratic party primarily because of its farm program. On the 
other hand, one might well contend that the advocacy of the New Deal- 
Fair Deal farm programs by the Farmers Union has been of primary im- 
portance in convincing the North Dakota farmer as to where his political 
affiliation should be.* 


“ The organization of Table II is identical with that of Table I except that the three weakest 
Farmers Union counties — weak, that is, in terms of the number of Farmers Union 
members in proportion to the number of farm households — are used. 


* Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Row, Peterson, 
1954), chap. i and passim. 


” Ibid., Table 4.19, p. 63, for example. 


" Particularly the radio programs sponsored by the NDFU and the FUGTA,; their three 
farm newspapers — Farmers Union Herald, North Dakota Union Farmer, and the 
National Union Farmer; and the activities of the Farmers Union fieldmen and field- 
women. 
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CONCLUSION 


“Keeping out of politics” has been the historic slogan of pressure groups 
in the United States. This does not mean that such organizations do not 
participate in political activities of many types. Rather it “primarily means 
avoiding identification with any one political organization or faction.” ®? The 
North Dakota Farmers Union had, since 1948, decided that “the most cer- 
tain way to win officials and influence politicians is to pick them and put 
them in office.” ** This paper has described the activities of the Farmers 
Union as it strove to make a political reality out of a policy decision, but one 
may well take issue with the strategy. In doing so the writer is, to use Harold 
Lasswell’s phrase, only “stating conditions” and not trying to “justify prefer- 
ences.” 

If the prime motive in entering the partisan political scene in 1948 was to 
protect the avowedly threatened interests of the farmers who constituted the 
membership of the Farmers Union, then the present position of the Farmers 
Union appears precarious. The state legislature in 1957 was thoroughly con- 
trolled by the conservative factions within the Republican party. No state 
elected administrative officers, with the possible and peripheral exceptions of 
the tax commissioner and one of the public service commissioners, are 
allied with the Farmers Union or in political debt to it. Furthermore, even 
if the Farmers Union has, with considerable success, been able to convince 
its own membership to move with the FU and the NPL into the Democratic 
column, this does not, in itself, spell victory for the strategy. Political leader- 
ship depends upon the ability of the leaders to create a combination of 
interests and issues that will seek, and succeed in obtaining, more votes than 
the opposing combination.** This the Farmers Union has not been able to 
do thus far and one must understand that the number of farms in North 
Dakota decreased from 84,606 in 1935 to 65,401 in 1950, and the downward 
trend is continuing. 

Lastly, if “farm prices are made in Washington” — as the Farmers Union 
contends — then any political interest group runs a serious risk by identifying 
itself with any political party which may not be able, or may not choose, to 
enact laws which are in the best interests of the Farmers Union, or at least 
what that organization considers those interests to be. Whatever one’s 
ideological predilections may be, it seems questionable if the political maneu- 
vers of the Farmers Union have been successful in protecting and furthering 
its own avowed interests. 

In his last annual report to the North Dakota Farmers Union on Novem- 


* David Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: Knopf, 1951), p. 296. 
* Tbid., p. 271. 


™ Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democracy (New York: Rinehart, 1940), p. 55; and 
Truman, op. cit., p. 271. 
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ber 14, 1956, President Talbott upheld the political activities of “many mem- 
bers of our organization” in their attempt to bring a two-party system to 
North Dakota. He continued: “I should be less than honest with you — 
if I did not say that I am personally most happy that this has been done — 
and that I sincerely hope and believe that this state will henceforth be a two- 
party state.” Nevertheless, in a period when the political fashion seems to be 
one of conducting agonizing reappraisals it appears that the Farmers Union 
may be conforming. “But one political fact must be recognized. The politi- 
cal strength of farmers — as a voting block in a national election — is not an 
important factor in other than very close elections. On a national basis — 
the farm population represents only 13 per cent of the total — and even in 
North Dakota—the farm population is only about 34 per cent of the 
total.” *° This is, truly, a political fact that must be recognized. 


* North Dakota Union Farmer, November 21, 1956. 





THE CONFERENCE OF WESTERN SENATORS 


Near A. Maxwet* 
University of Utah 


by Senator Pat McCarran (D-—Nevada) on the plausible theory “that 

there exists in the hearts and minds of the Western Senators a kindred 
spirit which at times transcends in importance our obligations to our 
respective political parties.” * 

Today thirty senators from fifteen states belong to the Conference.” 
Among these are many who are members of the “inner club” and who 
command considerable influence on Capitol Hill, such as Carl Hayden 
(D-Arizona), president pro tempore of the Senate, and William F. Know- 
land (R—California), minority leader. Present co-chairmen of the organiza- 
tion are James E. Murray (D—Montana) and Wallace F. Bennett (R—Utah). 
Murray and Bennett assumed leadership in February, 1955, following 
McCarran’s death. 

The executive committee of the Conference is a fair index to its sec- 
tional spread and seniority strength: Senators Carl Hayden (who has been 
on the “Hill” since 1912), Dennis Chavez (D-New Mexico), William 
Langer (R-North Dakota), Robert S. Kerr (D-Oklahoma), Warren G. 
Magnuson (D-Washington), Mike Mansfield (D-—Montana), Karl E. 
Mundt (R-South Dakota), and Henry C. Dworshak (R-Idaho). The 
vacancy created by the retirement of Colorado’s Eugene D. Millikin has 
not yet been filled. 

In the Eighty-fifth Congress four of the Senate’s fifteen standing com- 
mittees have chairmen who are members of the Conference of Western 
Senators.’ In fact, all fifteen members of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs are westerners.* Part of the potential strength of the western 
bloc stems from its bipartisan character. While the South must get its 
committee rank through the Democratic party, the West (although some- 
what stronger in this respect when the Democrats are in power) fares 


[ JANUARY, 1947, the Conference of Western Senators was organized 


* Formerly Legislative Assistant to Senator Wallace F. Bennett. 

* This and subsequent quotations from the speech are reproduced from a news release by 
Senator McCarran, September 27, 1949. Apparently, it was not printed in its entirety. 

* California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 

* Senators from the South or border states chair all other committees except Foreign Rela- 
tions. Noteworthy is the fact that western Democrats chair several of the subcom- 
mittees of the powerful Appropriations Committee as well as the Committee itself. 

‘During a Senate colloquy on May 17, 1957, when western senators were criticizing a 
magazine article on the West, Senator John O. Pastore (D-R.I.) made the following 
understatement: “As a senator from an Eastern state I should like to make the 
observation that the senators from the West do pretty well in the Senate of the 
United States.” Congressional Record (hereafter cited as CR), p. 5593. 
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pretty well in either case.° Taking note of the three Democrats and the 
three Republicans with greatest seniority on each of the fifteen committees, 
we find that the South has twenty-five such spokesmen — but only when 
the Democrats are in power; the West has sixteen when the Democrats 
are in power and eleven when the Republicans control Congress. All other 
regions combined can claim thirty-six senior spokesmen, but thirty-two of 
these depend upon a Republican victory for their influence. 

In a speech before the Metal Mining Conference in September, 1949,° 
Senator McCarran traced the evolution of the Conference. In 1943 
McCarran had called several meetings involving about thirty senators to 
discuss the problems of the gold and silver mining industry. Other meet- 
ings were held in 1944, 1945, and 1946 to discuss mining problems. The 
fact that the Conference in its nascent stages was preoccupied with mining 
matters is symbolic of its entire existence; these have been its major concern. 

Frequently McCarran went outside the West for support.’ In 1943 
he formed an unofficial group of senators to foster the expansion of heavy 
industry in the West and South. Happily, McCarran was chairman not 
only of this group but also of the special Senate committee to investigate 
industrial centralization. Interest in this undertaking spread to the House 
side where more than one hundred congressmen organized a co-ordinate 
committee to bring industry to their areas. 

By the time the Ejightieth Congress had convened, McCarran was 
anxious to form in the Senate a more “organized brotherhood” — which 
he did in January, 1947. At this time the Conference of Senators from the 
fifteen western states was formally organized. McCarran was elected 
chairman in spite of his pleas that the leader be named from the party 
in power. James A. White, who was named secretary, is still serving in 
that capacity. Mr. White is associated with the Tungsten Institute in 
Washington, D.C. 

The Conference meetings have always been very informal and usually 
are of the luncheon variety. Occasionally, special meetings are called if 
there is a pressing legislative problem affecting some or all of the western 
states. 

Members of the newly formed Conference did not have to wait long 
before their first battle in the legislative trenches took place. Shortly after 
the first meeting of the executive committee in 1947 to discuss government 
incentives for mining, reciprocal trade, and gold and silver, the House, 
which traditionally does much of its economizing on western programs, cut 


*In the event of a GOP controlled Senate, four chairmanships would probably go to 
members of the Conference (Malone, Langer, Case [South Dakota], and Curtis). 


*The Conference of Western Senators keeps no minutes. This is the speech referred to 
in note 1, supra. 


* For instance, he occasionally invited the Florida senators in on cattle problems. 
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appropriations for the Department of Interior, virtually the West’s “own” 
Department.’ Fortunately, eight members of the Conference were also 
members of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate. Two meetings of 
the Conference were held to hear staff reports on the appropriations situa- 
tion and the memoers went into action. The deleted funds were restored, 
and the western senators once again compensated for their region’s lack of 
political strength in the House of Representatives. 

The Conference held numerous other meetings during subsequent ses- 
sions of Congress. Frequently government officials from various depart- 
ments and agencies were invited to the Conference’s luncheon meetings. 
This procedure undoubtedly did much to furnish the senators with 
important background material on programs affecting their states and it 
certainly made the officials aware of the interest of the senators in the 
activities of their departments. 

Typical of these sessions was the visit to the Conference of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in 1949 to talk on grazing fees in forest lands. In the 
same year the Secretary of the Army “was asked to comment” to the Con- 
ference on government purchases of Argentine beef for consumption by off- 
shore Army personnel. The Secretary of the Army was informed of the 
opposition of the western senators to this practice. 

In February, 1949, at a meeting where the Conference endorsed 
McCarran’s bill to reimburse gold mine operators for losses sustained under 
a war production board order, McCarran suggested that the chairmanship 
be rotated. His wishes did not prevail and he was re-elected chairman. It 
was in such a context that McCarran predicted in his previously cited 
speech that the Conference would “continue to grow in accomplishment 
and influence” as a “promoter and protector” of the West. 

An analysis of a number of key votes by Conference members during 
the last three years indicates that on economic matters affecting the West 
or their constituencies members of the Conference usually stand together, 
but that on national or traditional party policy matters they will normally 
follow party lines. This illustrates the “whirlpool theory” of legislation: 
that each issue has its own temporary voting alliances swirling about it, 


* Ten years later, in April, 1957, Senator Arthur V. Watkins (R-Utah) complained before 
a Senate Appropriations subcommittee that “House economizers” were discriminating 
against the West. Sale Lake Tribune, April 4, 1957. 


* At almost every session this process is repeated. Should the Conference ever lose its 
representation on the crucial Appropriations Committee, the West’s mining industry 
will lose its legislative leverage. While its members might try to restore cuts on the 
floor, this is infinitely more risky — without an acquiescing chairman — than getting 
the cuts restored in the bill before it is reported out by the Committee. In the spring 
of 1957, when the Senate was considering a bill providing additional appropriations 
for 1957, several western senators expressed concern over the House’s elimination of 
funds for stockpiling tungsten. Senator Hayden assuaged his western colleagues: 
“There will be other items in which the House is interested in all other measures. 
We will have a little trading stock.” CR, April 17, 1957, p. 5285. 
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and that when the issue is resolved new alliances of regional and/or vested 
interests are formed to revolve about the next issue. For instance, Senators 
Goldwater (R-Arizona) and Morse (D-Oregon) are at opposite ends of 
the political spectrum, but they have voted together on mining, stockpiling, 
and sugar matters. ; 

The roll-call votes which follow have been selected to contrast the vot- 
ing patterns of Conference members on various issues. In 1954, when Con- 
ference members voted on the Magnuson amendment to the Columbia 
River Power Project, which would have given preference to rural co-opera- 
tives and municipalities in the sale of power, they split down party lines, 
with nine Democrats and one Republican (Langer) voting for the rejected 
amendment and seventeen Republicans and one Democrat voting against 
it.° Virtually the same voting pattern prevailed ten days later in a power 
“preference” vote in the sale of excess power from AEC plants. 

When the St. Lawrence Seaway Project passed the Senate only seven 
members of the Conference voted against it. Western bread cast upon the 
Seaway waters was undoubtedly returned in kind with the support of 
senators from non-reclamation states for the Upper Colorado Project. The 
Upper Colorado Project passed the Senate handily (58 to 23).*7 Only two 
Conference members, Knowland and Kuchel of California, opposed it; 
their state’s interests ran counter to those of the Upper Colorado states. 

In contrast to the unity of the Conference on the Upper Colorado 
Project was the 1956 western vote on a federal dam at Hell’s Canyon. The 
Democrats favored the public power program (39 to 8), while the GOP 
senators opposed it (43 to 2). The only break in party lines among Con- 
ference members was made by the Republicans from North Dakota, a state 
in which rural electrification programs have strong support.'* Senate passage 
of the Hell’s Canyon bill in June, 1957, resulted from the shift of several 
southern votes. Westerners voted or were paired the same as in 1956; party 
lines were broken only by Langer and Young.** The Hell’s Canyon issue 
was a matter of power and reclamation policy on which party lines had 
been drawn. It is interesting to compare the Hell’s Canyon vote with the 
vote on the 1955 Mineral Stockpiling Program, which passed the Senate 
with the support of all but one member of the Conference.** 

The Conference and the people of the West have frequently split with 


*” Congressional Quarterly (hereafter cited as CQ), July 16, 1954. 
"CQ, August 27, 1954. 

* CQ, August 12, 1955. 

* CQ, August 3, 1956. 

“CR, June 21, 1957, p. 8960. 

* CQ, August 5, 1955. 
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regard to the role of the federal government in power projects.’® The split, 
generally along party lines, has persisted until the present, when in the 
Eighty-fifth Congress the Hell’s Canyon issue portends a showdown be- 
tween the GOP administration partnership policy and federal power advo- 
cates, and threatens not only to divide the Conference on party lines but 
also to disrupt the disposition of western Senators to aid each other. '” 
Senator Wayne Morse (D-Oregon), who supported the Upper Colorado 
Project, was critical of western GOP senators for not supporting the pro- 
posed federal dam at Hell’s Canyon. Nevertheless, Senator Morse has 
publicly eschewed “disciplinary procedure” because it might result in 
“anarchy in Western development.” 

In the successful Malone amendment to the Mutual Security Authoriza- 
tion for 1955 (to eliminate the authority of the President to use Mutual 
Security funds to stimulate the production of strategic metals in other 
countries) members of the Conference found common ground. Only three 
of them voted against the amendment: Mansfield; Monroney (D-—Okla- 
homa); and Majority Leader Knowland, who undoubtedly did so to repre- 
sent White House opposition to the amendment.”® 

On the successful Aiken amendment in 1954, which applied flexible 
instead of rigid price supports to the “basics,” the western senators voted 
fourteen Republicans and two Democrats “for” and ten Democrats and 
four Republicans “against.” *° All of the four western Republicans who 
opposed the amendment were from wheat states and their votes reflected 


economic interest. Some of the Democrats who supported rigid supports 
probably did so out of the party tradition of supporting colleagues from 
areas for which rigid supports were a political imperative. A subsequent 
vote on an amendment to compensate ranchers for improvements made on 
federal range lands drew the western senators more tightly together with 
two-thirds of them supporting the provision. ** 


* Significantly, over a quarter of a century ago the then Secretary of Interior, Ray Wilburn, 
pleaded with the people of the West, who were divided on a power revenue matter, 
to think and act co-operatively and collectively instead of sectionally and selfishly “not 
only in the Boulder Dam water and power problem but in other Western problems” 
because “we have to balance off private and political against regional and national 
interests.” Salt Lake Tribune, January 29, 1930. 

™ The press of the West is also somewhat divided on the public power issue. Regarding 
the Eisenhower Partnership Policy, the Denver Post editorialized on March 10, 1957: 
“It is slowly but surely taking on the aspects of a phony, a gimmick, a propaganda 
trick to make digestible the politically damaging fact that the administration is in 
thralldom to the private utility issue.” Meanwhile, the Idaho Sunday Statesman had 
said: “With Hell’s Canyon apparently a settled question, the fight should now be 
directed at public power in full force. This fraudulent abuse of responsibility in 
government, spurred in the Roosevelt administration, should be brought to the bar 
of honesty and justice.” 

* CR, May 16, 1957, p. 6311. 

* CQ, August 6, 1954. 

* CQ, August 13, 1954. 

* CQ, August 13, 1954. 
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Voting by Conference members on the omnibus farm bill last year 
generally followed previous patterns on price support votes. One change 
was notable: Carl Hayden was one of several senators from cotton-produc- 
ing states who receded from their positon of favoring rigid supports. 

On the Aiken amendment to remove 90 per cent supports from millable 
wheat (for which Hayden voted in spite of predictions that he would 
stand by rigid supports),?* the western senators split sharply.2* Ten Demo- 
crats and seven Republicans voted against the amendment, while ten 
Republicans and three Democrats voted for it. Republicans from wheat 
producing North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska— and one from 
Colorado — opposed the amendment. 

A 1954 roll-call vote on an amendment to limit public housing starts 
to 35,000 annually passed with a great majority of the Conference mem- 
bers supporting it— only five western senators voted against it.** This 
indicates the relative insignificance of public housing as an issue in the 
West. Occasionally, western Democrats have voted to help out their 
eastern colleagues on public housing, but it is clearly not yet a matter call- 
ing for regular regional reciprocity or party discipline. 

Party lines were clearly enforced, however, in the 1954 vote on the 
Taft—Hartley revisions, which were in accord with President Eisenhower’s 
views. On Senator Lister Hill’s (D-Alabama) motion to recommit, all the 
Senate Democrats, including the westerners, voted with the majority to 
send the bill back to the Committee.** 

On the controversial Bricker Amendment (as amended by Walter 
George), members of the Conference voted in 1954 as follows: eighteen 
Republicans and five Democrats “yea” and only five Democrats “nay.” 
While Senate pride in its relationship with the Executive on foreign policy 
matters must be reckoned with in this vote, a regional sentiment was cer- 
tainly being expressed to some extent. This seems especially clear in that 
the Bricker Amendment was supported by such western liberals as Mans- 
field, Chavez, and Anderson in a situation where one more “yea” vote 
would have given Bricker and George the necessary two-thirds.** 

The disputed Natural Gas bill received the support of all but six mem- 
bers of the Conference, a fact which reflected the role of several western 
states as gas producers.?? On this measure Senate Democrats split twenty- 
two “for” and twenty-four “against,” while Democratic members of the 
Conference voted eight “for” and four “against.” 


= CQ, February 29, 1956. 

* CQ, March 16, 1956. The Vice-President broke a 45-45 tie on this amendment. 
* CQ, August 27, 1954. 

* CQ, August 27, 1954. 

* CQ, August 27, 1954. 

* CQ, August 3, 1956. 
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The 1956 vote on lowering the disability age for Social Security to 
fifty instead of sixty-five found Senate Democrats supporting the lower age 
(41 to 7) and Republicans opposed (38 to 6). The vote within the Con- 
ference was also along party lines except for three Republicans (Langer, 
Young, and Malone) who “defected” to provide the margin of victory for 
the Democrats.** 

An example of diversity of state interests within the region was evi- 
denced in the vote in 1956 on the Bennett amendment to the Defense 
Production Act expressing congressional policy on industrial dispersal. 
Senators from industry-hungry states saw to it that it passed the Senate 
easily (it squeaked by the House 200 to 197). Among Conference mem- 
bers the provision was opposed, understandably, by the senators from 
California, Oregon, and Washington, while other western senators sup- 
ported the dispersal provision overwhelmingly. Oregon’s senators supported 
the bill on final passage after having voted specifically against the dis- 
persal provision. 

The action by Congress in supporting the revision of the Sugar Act’s 
production quotas provided common ground for senators from sugar beet 
and cane producing states.*° Almost all members of the Conference were 
co-sponsors on Bennett’s bill, which passed on a voice vote.** 

A similar unified response by Conference members was made in the 
face of efforts by eastern senators to repeal the Silver Purchase Act during 
the Eighty-fourth Congress. Senator Bennett was one of only three 
westerners on the parent committee considering the repeal. His efforts, 
combined with those of western Democrats who were not on the Banking 
and Currency Committee but who managed to gain the support of some 
of their colleagues on it, kept the bill off the floor.** 

A long-term political over-view suggests that western senators lack the 
unifying cement possessed by the southern senators with their mandatory, 
predetermined position on segregation and states’ rights. The southerners 
fight for certain policies on cotton just as the westerners do on mining, but 


* CQ, August 3, 1956. 
* CQ, June 29, 1956. 


* All of the fifteen western states grow sugar beets or are among the twenty-five states 
comprising the normal beet sugar marketing territory. 


"The 1956 teamwork of Bennett and Senator Allan J. Ellender (D-Louisiana) was 
reminiscent of the combined efforts twenty-seven years earlier of Utah’s Reed Smoot 
and Louisiana’s Senator Broussard to hike sugar tariffs to protect domestic producers. 
(Salt Lake Tribune, January 10, 1930.) 


* Leading the effort for repeal were senators from the East’s silver-processing states. The 
sectional struggle over silver in the Eighty-fourth Congress was not unlike the 1930 
battle over duties on imported hides, which also caused party lines to crumble; 
a GOP senator from a tanning state (Maryland) and a Democrat from St. Louis’ 
shoe manufacturing center opposed duties and reminded the Senate how much this 
subsidy was costing the American taxpayer and how it hurt our relations with South 
America. (Salt Lake Tribune, January 23, 1930.) 
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the “brotherhood” of one-party southern senators is more pervading and 
persistent and less fissionable than that of the western members of the 
Senate. 

As to whether or not the Conference of Western Senators will “con- 
tinue to grow” as McCarran predicted or merely continue to draw together 
on regional matters, only time will tell.** McCarran is gone. His personal 
zeal and dreams for the Conference have not survived him. Millikin’s 
resignation deprived the West of one of its few truly articulate spokesmen. 
Knowland’s forthcoming resignation will also mean a loss in prestige for 
the West in the United States Senate. 

The West depends heavily, perhaps too heavily, on Hayden and Chavez 
to recoup for the area through their Appropriations Committee assignments. 
They are the only members of the Conference, except for Magnuson, on 
the Democratic side of the Appropriations Committee — not a good long- 
term situation for the West. There are three members of the Conference 
on the GOP side of this blue-ribbo:: committee. Two of these, Mundt 
and Dworshak, are well down the list, while the third, Young of North 
Dakota, is hardly western-oriented in a true geographic sense.** 

Democratic Senate gains in the states of Idaho, Colorado, and Oregon 
will probably increase the tendency for western senators to oppose each 
other on party matters and vote together only in “demand” situations. The 
political philosophy of these newcomers, John A. Carroll (D-—Colorado), 
Frank Church (D-Idaho) and Richard L. Neuberger (D-Oregon), differs 
considerably from that of earlier conservative western Democrats such as 
McCarran and Colorado’s Ed Johnson. This certainly has implications as 
to how cordiale the western entente will be. 

Another factor is the change occurring in the economic structure of the 
western coastal states. For instance, California’s economic interests and 
patterns are rapidly coming to resemble those of eastern states such as 
Illinois rather than those of Nevada.** 

Westerners have received considerable voting support from the South 
over the years. The all-out civil rights push, especially by the Republican 
party, may alter the quantity of reciprocity forthcoming from the South. 


* A survey by this writer of seven western newspapers having the largest daily circulation 
in their respective states (Fargo Forum and Tribune, Seattle Times, Arizona Republic, 
Idaho Statesman, Denver Post, Deseret News-Salt Lake Telegram, and Salt Lake 
Tribune) disclosed that six of the papers gave editorial support to the private dam at 
Hell’s Canyon, flexible price supports, the 1956 Sugar Act, and the mineral stock- 
piling program (although several papers felt the latter was a stop-gap program). Four 
of the papers polled favored Bennett’s industrial dispersal. 

“For instance, the editor of North Dakota’s largest paper (Fargo Forum and Tribune) 
wrote the author that his paper “had not been concerned” with the government's 
mineral stockpiling program; this reflects the lower interest level in that state con- 
cerning mining. 

® Eighteen of California’s thirty congressional districts are metropolitan (cities and suburbs 
of 200,000 or more), while twelve of Illinois’ twenty-five districts are metropolitan, 
according to an analysis by the Congressional Quarterly of March 30, 1956. 
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Perhaps, as Senator Murray, present co-chairman, suggests, the major 
role of the Conference is to “provide a forum where the old and new 
problems affecting the West may be discussed with sympathy and under- 
standing.” ** There is little reason to believe that the Conference of 
Western Senators will develop beyond its present stage to fulfill McCarran’s 
great expectations; in fact, indications are that it may decline in influence 
and power — though its members may continue to serve their states and 
constituents well. 


* Statement contained in a letter of February 22, 1957, to the author. 





THE RELATION OF THE INCOME TAX TO 
DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES 


James L. Potts 
Eastern Kentucky State College 


I 
() NE OF THE MOST important fiscal developments of this century 


has been the growth of the federal personal income tax. Beginning 

as an insignificant levy in 1913, this tax has grown until it now 
provides almost $40 billion a year, or about half of the income of the 
federal government. 

The reasons for this development are not hard to find. The increasing 
burdens placed upon the federal government in domestic and foreign affairs 
have created the need for increasing revenue. In 1913 federal expenditures 
were $725 million. In the coming fiscal year they will be some $72 billion, 
a hundred times greater than in 1913. With the federal government cut off 
from property taxes by the requirement of apportionment and the needs of 
the states, and with the revenue possibilities of the tariff sharply \imited, 
increased revenue could be secured only by levying against the flow of 
money. This could be done with either a general sales tax or a tax on 
incomes. 

Both of these two taxes are effective revenue measures. If anything, 
the general sales tax could be more productive and efficient. The choice 
of the income tax, and its development into the fiscal mainstay of the 
federal government, has had little to do with purely financial considerations. 
Moreover, the introduction of the principle of graduation into the income 
tax did not contribute much to its effectiveness as a revenue measure. 

The reason for the particular form and direction taken with respect to 
federal revenue has, of course, been determined by modern liberal thought. 
Created at the height of the progressive period, the income tax was viewed 
by liberals as a powerful and necessary instrument for avoiding the dan- 
gerous concentration of wealth, a concentration that many felt was 
endangering American democracy. Liberals felt that the income tax, to- 
gether with a number of other instruments, could effectively disrupt the 
concentration that Marxists insisted was inherent and inevitable in capital- 
istic societies. 

With its development firmly rooted in fiscal and ideological considera- 
tions, and entrenched behind constitutional amendment and over forty 
years of practice, the income tax would appear to be a permanent fixture. 
But if taxes are as inevitable as death, so is the opposition to taxes, particu- 
larly to the income tax. 
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Any tax is certain to arouse some sort of opposition, but the income tax 
has earned more than its share. Perhaps one of the main reasons for this 
has been the fact that this tax has not been viewed as a pure revenue 
measure. Used by liberals to promote one conception of democracy, it 
inevitably ran counter to the conservatives who had a different conception 
of democracy. Conservatives have counterattacked, not by defending 
wealth, but by defending their variety of “Americanism”; and since their 
interpretation of the American way has generally had a wide following, the 
opposition to the income tax has always been widespread. 

Because of the intimate connection with the struggle between liberals 
and conservatives, the income tax has naturally advanced or retreated 
depending upon which group was dominant. In our own conservative 
days, then, despite the enormous pressure of revenue needs, it is not sur- 
prising to find the income tax under widespread and determined attack. 
A very strong movement is afoot to “reform” the income tax, and by 
“reform” is meant an alteration that will endure after conservatism has 
again yielded to liberalism. 

This movement is advancing on two fronts. On the far right political 
flank is the Organization to Repeal Federal Income Taxes. Founded some 
four years ago, ORFIT is energetically directed from Los Angeles by a 
retired chemical manufacturer named Paul K. Morganthaler, Jr. Among 
the well-known names associated with this movement are Charles Coburn, 
Adolph Menjou, General Albert D. Wedemeyer, Clarence Manion, J. 
Bracken Lee, and Vivien Kellems. This group seeks nothing less than the 
total abolition of income taxes through repeal of the Sixteenth Amendment. 
Their solution for the loss of half the federal revenue is economy. 

ORFIT does not release membership figures, but there can be little 
doubt that there is considerable support for its aims. Moreover, its objec- 
tive obviously has some support in Congress, for early in 1957 Representa- 
tive J. Claire Hoffman (Republican, Michigan) introduced a joint resolution 
for the repeal of the Sixteenth Amendment.’ 

The second line of attack seeks to put a 25 per cent ceiling on all taxes: 
income, gift, estate, and corporation. The strategy of this movement has 
been to exert pressure through the state legislatures for the proposal of a 
limiting amendment to the Constitution. Over the past eighteen years, the 
limiters have succeeded to the extent of lining up thirty-two state legis- 
latures behind their program.’ 


*New York Times, March 24, 1957, p. 57. 

? Ibid. 

*U. S. News and World Report, April 19, 1957, pp. 148 ff. The thirty-two states are: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
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According to the Constitution, the application of this number of legis- 
latures requires the calling of a proposing convention. However, there is 
considerable argument at present whether such a convention should be 
called. The primary argument rests on the fact that nine legislatures have 
rescinded their petitions. Advocates of the amendment maintain that a 
state cannot rescind, but that is highly debatable.‘ 

The present impasse, however, does not alter the fact that the limiting 
movement is much more formidable than the repeal movement and might 
well succeed in the near future. The movement enjoys powerful organiza- 
tion. Moreover, it is much more reasonable and much less revolutionary 
than the ORFIT program. It does not seek to destroy the income tax, 
nor does it seek to impair federal revenue. The limiters estimate that their 
program would cost the government some $15 billion in annual revenue, 
but this would be replaced by a sales tax. 

What success either of these movements will have remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile, the nation is being subjected to a ceaseless barrage of informa- 
tion and misinformation in order to create sufficient public support for 
income tax reform. Through a double appeal to personal gain and to the 
variety of “Americanism” that is so popular these days, the reformers may 
well secure the necessary support. In view of this situation, it might be 
well to take a close look at the income tax as it has actually operated to see 
how much justification there is for changing it. 

The following brief survey covers the period 1916-53, the years for 
which complete statistics are available. The statistics used are for taxable 
individual and fiduciary returns as reported in the United States Govern- 
ment’s Statistics of Income. In making this study the primary purpose has 
been to attempt to answer two conflicting questions. Has the income tax 
undermined the structure of capitalistic democracy by destroying wealth? 
Or has the income tax been one of the chief weapons by which democracy 
has been saved from the corrosive influences of wealth? To approach an 
answer it is necessary to make comparisons. For the purposes of this paper 
incomes have been divided into three classes: the upper-income class 
includes reported incomes exceeding $100,000 per year; the middle-income 
class includes reported incomes between $10,000 and $100,000 per year; 
and the lower-income class includes reported incomes of less than $10,000. 


II 


In 1916 the income tax was three years old, and with rates having just 
been raised from their original modest level the liberal advocates of the 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. Those in italics have rescinded. The Tennessee legislature voted a 
petition in 1957, but it was vetoed by Governor Frank Clement. 

* Ibid. 
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tax could find much comfort in the statistics. As it operated in that year, 
the income tax was almost wholly a levy against wealth. Exemptions 
were high enough to exclude the vast majority of wage-earners.’ Of the 
429,402 returns filed, 30 per cent listed incomes exceeding $10,000; and 
this same fraction of returns accounted for 96 per cent of the $173 million 
total tax liability. 

On the other hand, those who paid the tax were far from being ruined. 
For the years 1913 through 1915, the maximum rate anyone paid on net 
income was 7 per cent. Of this, all but 1 per cent was surtax that applied 
only to incomes exceeding $20,000. Even the increase of 1916, which raised 
the maximum rate to 15 per cent, did not substantially threaten wealth. 
The upper class as a whole paid an effective rate® of 7 per cent in 1916, and 
the middle class paid only 2.2 per cent. 

With the outbreak of American hostilities in 1917, however, the income 
tax picture began to change. In both 1917 and 1918 rates were increased, 
particularly for the upper and middle class. But at the same time the lower 
class was vastly extended by lowering exemptions. These factors, together 
with the wartime boom, increased the number of returns to 4.4 million in 
1918, ten times the 1916 figure. The total tax liability increased to $1.1 
billion, seven times what it had been in 1916. 

This wartime expansion was clearly motivated by increased revenue 
needs. This shift from political to revenue considerations had an interesting 
result in the relative shares of tax paid by each of the three classes: 


Lower Class Middle Class Upper Class 
4.1 per cent 22.8 per cent 73.1 per cent 


21.1 per cent 37.3 per cent 41.6 per cent 
In 1916 the lower and middle classes together paid about a fourth of the 
total tax. In 1918, together, they paid well over half. All three classes were 
paying a much higher tax on higher rates, but it is obvious that the lower 
and middle classes absorbed the greater share of the increase. 

During the immediate postwar period government revenue needs 
declined somewhat, and the income tax was correspondingly reduced. The 
effective rate of the upper class, which had been 50 per cent in 1918, was 
lowered to 44 per cent by 1921. The effective rate of the middle class 
dropped from 12.4 per cent in 1918 to 10 per cent by 1921. At the same 
time the lower class received both rate reductions and increased exemp- 
tions. However, in 1919 and 1920 these reductions did not reduce the total 
tax liability. Postwar economic boom maintained the total tax above the 


* Single persons paid tax on incomes over $3,000. Heads of household paid on incomes 
exceeding $4,000. 


* “Effective rate” as used in this paper means the percentage of tax paid by the whole 
class in relation to the reported income of the class. 
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billion-dollar mark. In 1921, the onset of business recession allowed the 
reductions to take effect, and the total tax sagged to $719 million. 

The lower and middle classes continued to increase their share of the 
total tax during the immediate postwar period. By 1921 these two classes 
together were paying three-fourths of the tax, an almost exact reversal of 
the 1916 situation. In 1920, for the first time, the middle class had become 
the largest taxpayer. In 1916 the upper class paid eighteen times as much 
tax as the lower class. In 1921 the upper class paid only about 25 per 
cent more. 

This proportional shift, both during the war and after, was partially 
due simply to expansion of the tax. There was more room for expansion in 
the lower and middle classes, and as they expanded they tended to sub- 
merge the much smaller upper class. However, the decline of the upper 
class was also partly attributable to the fact that their numbers declined. 
Between 1916 and 1921 the number of upper-class returns dropped from 
6,633 to 2,352. This, together with growing numbers and higher rates in the 
other two classes, was certain to alter the proportions. 

This absolute decline of the upper class would certainly seem to indicate 
that the income tax was performing its political function. With rates hav- 
ing been raised to the hurting point, and with only a modest postwar 
reduction, the ranks of the wealthy were rapidly thinning. If the tax could 
do this it was a potent weapon indeed, considering the fact that it was done 
in only five years. 

Yet, perhaps there were other factors in this situation. If we compare 
the fortunes of the upper class against the record of corporation profits in 
this period, a significant parallel emerges. Between 1916 and 1918, rapidly 
increasing corporation taxes reduced net profits from $8.6 billion to $5.2 
billion. At the same time the upper class lost 2,000 members. In 1919, with 
business booming and corporation taxes cut, net profits went up and the 
upper class regained a thousand members. By 1921 business recession had 
cut net corporation taxes to $3.6 billion, and the upper class had lost three 
thousand members. Thus, it would appear that the corporation tax was 
more potent than the income tax. In addition to this, it must not be for- 
gotten that there were legal ways of avoiding income taxes. These devices 
were discovered early and probably account in part for the reduced 
numbers of upper-class returns. 

Unlike the upper class, the middle group in this period actually 
expanded. Between 1916 and 1921 the m ddle class increased by almost 50 
per cent. Yet it, too, reflected the sarre fluctuation as the upper class. 
Middle returns declined slightly in 1913, increased considerably in 1919, 
and dropped sharply in 1921. Nevertheless, the fact that the middle class 
had assumed half of the income tax burden by 1921 did not prevent it 
from being much larger than it had been in 1916. 
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During the period 1916-21, less than a quarter-million of the nation’s 
most influential individuals had been forced to pay a total of over $4 billion 
in income taxes. It was not then surprising that they sought to put an end 
to it. During the subsequent period, 1922-26, such hopes were realized in a 
series of reductions. The bottom was reached in 1926, at a level a little 
higher than that of 1916, where it remained through 1931. Exemptions were 
also increased so that the lower class declined from seven million returns 
in 1920 to less than four million after 1924. This was far from a return 
to 1916, yet there was real tax relief for the lower class. There were over 
ten times as many returns in this class in 1929 as there had been in 1916, 
yet the class paid only twice as much tax in 1929. The fact that there 
were so many lower-class returns would appear to be largely due to the 
higher wage-levels that prevailed by 1929. 

It would thus seem that the conservative attack on income taxes 
actually served to restore the old political complexion of the measure. The 
most obvious consequence of tax change was to throw the burden back 
toward the top, as shown below: 


Lower Class Middle Class Upper Class 
22.5 per cent 49.4 per cent 28.1 per cent 


1.4 per cent 33.4 per cent 65.2 per cent 
At the same time, it is significant to note that the total tax also increased. 
From 1922 through 1927, despite rate reductions, the total tax remained at 
essentially the 1921 level. Then, in 1928-29, the total tax jumped back to 
the wartime level of over a billion dollars. Thus, not only did the upper 
class recover its tax leadership by the late 1920's, but it was also paying a 
far greater total tax than it ever had before. 

Yet the upper and middle classes enjoyed real rate relief. Between 
1921 and 1929 the effective rate of the upper class dropped from 44 to 15 
per cent. The effective rate for the middle class declined from 10 to 4.3 
per cent. In view of this it is clear that the resumption of the tax burden by 
the upper class could be explained only by an enormous growth of that 
class. Between 1921 and 1929 returns filed by the upper class increased 
from 2,352 to 14,816. Such growth completely offset rate reductions ' and 
tripled the total tax paid by this class. At the same time, the middle ¢lass 
increased from 169,007 to 359,216, but such growth could do no more than 
offset rate reductions. The total tax paid by the middle class actually 
declined a little, and so did its proportionate share. 

In light of these developments, it is obvious that the restoration of the 
political complexion of the income tax did not inhibit the growth of wealth. 
The rates were far too low for any such consequence. At the same time, 
the opponents of high income taxes could point to what seemed to be an 
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obvious correlation between declining taxes and increasing wealth and 
prosperity. 

Yet those who would say that the growth of the middle- and upper- 
income classes during the 1920’s was due to lower income taxes should con- 
sider two other factors. The first of these is the obvious fact that the growth 
of the upper and middle classes was based upon increasing prosperity. 
This prosperity, in turn, was due to many factors more important than the 
income tax, a whole agglomeration of factors that drove corporation profits 
upward from $3.6 billion in 1921 to $11.6 billion in 1929. 

The second factor is even more significant. Between 1929 and 1931, 
while income taxes remained essentially at the 1926 plateau, the upper and 
middle classes were decimated. From an all-time high of 15,977 upper-class 
returns in 1928, this group fell to 3,184 by 1931. The middle class declined 
from the 1928 high of 366,144 to 169,892. The collapse of prosperity 
brought a corresponding decline in these two classes, just as it had in 1921. 
But to assign the low income tax rates of those years even a major role in 
this economic collapse is again to ignore the whole host of factors that 
created the Great Depression. 

Apparently it was prosperity that gave the upper class tax leadership 
during the 1920’s. When prosperity disappeared, so did tax leadership. 
Again the whole tax picture was altered, as indicated below: 


Lower Class Middle Class Upper Class 
1.4 per cent 33.4 per cent 65.2 per cent 


8.0 per cent 47.4 per cent 44.6 per cent 
Proportionate shares had again shifted downward, with the middle class 
resuming the major share of the income tax burden. This shift was largely 
the product of default. Although dwindling, the middle class was not so 
thoroughly decimated as the upper, so that it automatically inherited the 
burden. The extent of this default is clearly seen in the decline of the total 
tax from $1 billion in 1929 to $246 million in 1931. 

The trend of 1929-31 continued in 1932 as the recession reached rock 
bottom. The share of the upper class in the total tax dropped to one-third. 
The middle class share also declined. Both groups lost many more 
members, with the upper class dropping to an insignificant !,836 returns. 
The result was an increased share of the tax for the lower class, who in 
1932 paid nearly a fourth of the total. 


IV 


The continuation of the earlier trend into 1932, however, was only partly 
the consequence of continuing economic recession. For in that year, for the 
first time since 1918, income tax rates were increased. Thus, opponents of 
the increase could argue that the recession did not account for the declines 
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of 1932. However that may be, the fact remains that these trends had 
existed before 1932 and continued in that year. 

The increase of 1932 was the beginning of a whole period of increase. 
By 1936 the income tax structure was rebuilt to essentially the 1918 level. 
Then rates remained on a plateau through 1939. The extension of the tax 
during this period was evidently inspired by a combination of fiscal and 
political considerations. New Dealism caused the weight of increases to 
fall on the upper and middle classes. The effective rate of the upper class 
rose from 15 per cent in 1929 to 49 per cent by 1939, and the middle-class 
rate increased from 4.3 to 11 per cent. The lower-class increases were very 
moderate on the whole, and that class was paying an effective rate of less 
than 1 per cent in 1939. 

On the other hand it was clear that the New Deal cost a lot of money, 
and the income tax had to help meet the increased revenue needs. The 
application of this financial purpose was to be seen in the fact that again 
liability was extended farther into the vast wage-earning class. In 1931 
there were three million lower-class returns; in 1939 there were over seven 
million. That this was not entirely due to business recovery is to be seen in 
the fact that there were fewer such returns in the more prosperous year of 
1936. Moreover, although the lower-class rate increases were very moderate, 
they were applied to many more people. The result was that while the 
lower class doubled in numbers its total tax multiplied over eight times 
between 1931 and 1939. 

The revenue features of the New Deal income tax structure, and the 
slowly recovering economy were both reflected in the increasing total tax 
liability. From the low of $246 million in 1931, the total tax steadily in- 
creased through 1935, when it reached $657 million. Then, in 1936 with 
increased recovery and new levies, it jumped to $1.2 billion. In 1937 it re- 
mained above the billion-dollar mark. With recession in 1938 the total tax 
sagged to $765 million, but with recovery in 1939 it again climbed to 
$928 million. 

During this period there was little net change in the relative positions 
of the three classes with respect to the total tax. In 1939 the upper class 
was paying a third of the total, just as it had been in 1932. The lower 
class dropped a few percentage points, while the middle class took up the 
slack and remained with about half the tax burden. 

The fact that the relative positions remained the same at the end of the 
period, after a considerable increase in the total tax, leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that the middle and upper classes must have increased in 
numbers. The rate increases levied against these classes would not have 
maintained their tax positions against the growing size and tax of the lower 
class otherwise. And indeed in this period of extending income tax rates, 
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both classes did grow. Between 1932 and 1939 the upper class increased 
from 1,836 individuals to 2,921. The middle class increased from 103,592 
to 205,971. Even this does not reveal the full picture. In 1936 the upper 
class filed 4,719 returns, more than were filed under the old tax structure 
in 1931. The middle class was larger in 1936 than in 1939, and in both 
years filed more returns that it had in 1931. Thus, it is apparent that both 
the upper and middle classes were again following closely u.. .>s and 
downs of the business cycle. When that cycle went up their numbers went 
up in the face of increasing taxes. When that cycle went down, their 
numbers went down at a time when there was no increase in taxes. 

At the height of the New Deal period in 1936-37 the income tax struc- 
ture was very similar in many respects to the situation that existed during 
World War I. Rates were much the same. So was the total tax. In both 
instances the income tax represented a compromise between financial and 
political considerations, and because of this the middle-income class was 
left with the largest share of the burden. However, beginning in 1940, the 
move toward war gave the income tax a completely new appearance and 
fixed the pattern we now have. It became within a very short time almost 
purely a financial measure. In 1939 the income tax yielded less than $1 
billion; in 1945 it yielded over $17 billion. 

The index of this change was to be found in the vast extension of the 
tax to individuals who had never before been subject to it. In 1939, 7.4 
million individuals filed returns in the lower class. In 1945 there were 49 
million such returns, an increase that was only partially attributable to the 
wartime boom. At the same time rates were raised for all three classes. 
The effective rate of the upper class increased from 49 per cent in 1939 to 
58 per cent in 1945. The middle class effective rate increased much more, 
from 11 to 36 per cent. The lower class effective rate soared from less than 
1 per cent in 1939 to 10 per cent in 1945. 

This vast extension of the income tax in the lower group completely 
altered the old class proportions, as the following table indicates: 


Lower Class Middle Class Upper Class 
18.8 per cent 48.7 per cent 32.5 per cent 


62.6 per cent 31.0 per cent 6.4 per cent 
Not only had the lower class taken over the burden of a vastly increased 
tax, but the upper class-had declined to a very small share, reminiscent of 
the position of the lower class in earlier years. 

Moreover, at the same time that the porportionate shares of the upper 
and middle classes were declining, they were actually paying a much higher 
class tax. This increase was partly due to increased rates, but it was due 
more to the growth of both classes during a time when income taxes were 
soaring to new records. Between 1939 and 1945 the middle class and the 
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upper class more than tripled in numbers. In 1945 there were 763,612 
middle-class returns, more than twice the number there had been in 1928. 
In 1945, there were 9,936 upper-class returns, more than for any previous 
years except the golden age of 1927-29. 


Vv 


If the World War II period was unprecedented with respect to the 
income tax, the postwar years had a familiar ring. From 1946 through 
1949, the income tax followed the 1919-21 pattern of slight rate reductions, 
some increase in exemptions, and a continuing high total tax because of the 
postwar boom. Then, after a short time, there was the recession to put a 
dent in the total tax yield. 

The fortunes of the upper and middle classes followed the old familiar 
pattern. Between 1945 and 1948 middle-class returns increased from 
763,612 to 1,215,303, and upper-class returns went from 9,936 to 17,302. 
With the recession of 1949, the expected occurred. Both classes declined 
in numbers, but they still remained larger than they had been in 1945. 

In one important respect, however, the World War II situation was 
different. With minor fluctuations, the lower class continued to pay the 
largest share of the tax. Rate reductions and exemption increases between 
1945 and 1949 served to reduce the share of the lower class only from 
62.6 to 59.5 per cent. Thus, in the postwar period, the income tax con- 
tinued to function primarily as a revenue and financial measure. 

In 1950, with the beginning of the Korean police action, the income tax 
became more than ever a source of revenue. Between 1949 and 1953 total 
tax liability increased from $14.7 billion to $29.7 billion. Again rates went 
up, exemptions went down, the economy boomed, the money rolled in, 
and the tax share of the lower class went up to a record 65.7 per cent 
by 1953. 

This vast expansion after 1949 was clearly at the expense of the lower- 
income class. Between 1949 and 1953 the number of lower-class returns 
increased by only 10 per cent, while the tax paid by the class more than 
doubled. For the middle class in this period the total class tax doubled, 
but so did the number of returns. For the upper class the increasing total 
tax was about equal to its increasing numbers. In connection with this, 
it is interesting to compare average tax payments in each of the three 


Middle Class Upper Class 
$7,000 $110,000 
$4,000 $ 90,000 
$4,600 $ 96,000 
The significant conclusion is that the lower class, on the average, was 
paying more taxes in 1952 than in 1945, while the other two classes were 
paying less than they had in 1945. 
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A very important factor in the enormous growth of the income tax 
since 1940, and especially since 1950, has been the unprecedented, sustained 
prosperity of those years. This fact has had its inevitable effect on the 
middle and upper classes. In 1939 there were 205,971 middle-class returns. 
In 1953 there were 2.4 million such returns. The upper class had also 
grown, increasing from 2,921 returns in 1939 to an all-time high of 21,962 
in 1951. In 1952 and 1953 the upper class declined somewhat, but it 
still remained above the previous high established in 1928. In both classes, 
there was considerable growth after the new round of rate increases began 
in 1950. 

Yet the growth of these two classes was small compared to that of the 
lower class. In 1939, 7.4 million lower-class returns had a tax liability of 
$174 million, 18.8 per cent of the total tax. In 1953, there were 
55.4 million lower-class returns with a tax liability of $19.5 billion which 
accounted for 65.7 per cent of the total tax. For the whole period 1916-53, 
the positions of the three classes had been almost exactly reversed. In the 
first year for which statistics are available, the upper and middle classes 
paid 96 per cent of the income tax. In the last year for which statistics 
have been prepared, the lower and middle classes together paid nearly 
95 per cent of the tax. But between the two years 1916 and 1953 there had 
occurred the most significant change reflected in the final statistic of total 
tax liability. In 1916 the dominant classes had paid the largest part of a 


tax that amounted to only $173 million. In 1953 the dominant classes paid 
the greatest part of a tax that had multiplied over a hundred times, and 
now amounted to some thirty billion dollars. 


VI 


The most obvious conclusion to be drawn from this survey is that the 
“democracy” of the income tax is to be found largely in its extension into 
the lower-income groups. This development has occurred because the 
income tax has become primarily a revenue measure, and as such it can 
be properly used only if it taps the largest income areas rather than the 
largest single incomes. Collectively, the lower class naturally has the 
largest total income of the three classes, some $180 billion in 1952. In that 
year the tax paid by the lower class was three times larger than the income 
reported by the upper class. 

It is thus clear that the earlier political function of the income tax has 
long since been modified by revenue considerations. And this modification 
has meant that the lower class must pay the burden of the tax. To abolish 
the income tax entirely without any compensating revenue measures would 
mean the loss of half the federal income. Such a loss could be offset only 
by drastic government economy at the expense of national security and the 
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multitude of government services. Economy in either or both would clearly 
not be to the interest of the majority of Americans who pay the major 
part of the present income tax. 

To limit the income tax while providing a compensating sales tax 
would not interfere with security and services, but neither would it be of 
any advantage to the majority of taxpayers. The limiters say their measure 
would cost the government $15 billion under present circumstances. Since 
this loss comes only partly from the income tax because the limitation 
would apply to all federal taxes, it is apparent that the limiters do not 
envision a pro rata reduction of the income tax. Those who now pay a 
rate of less than 25 per cent, the vast majority of taxpayers, would 
apparently continue to pay about the same rates. In addition to this, they 
would be forced to assume a large proportion of the new sales tax. Viewed 
in this light, then, it is perfectly obvious that the overwhelming majority 
of Americans have a strong stake in the maintenance of the income tax 
structure as it now exists. 

There is one important factor that might alter this conclusion. If the 
income tax is actually a threat to democratic institutions, as opponents 
claim, then it would be well for the lower-income class to take up the 
increased burden. But what grounds are there for such a claim? Op- 
ponents of the income tax, in the main, would say that the tax destroys 
wealth. The destruction of wealth, in turn, shatters the economic system 
upon which our democratic society is irrevocably based. 

However, analysis of the record of the income tax clearly indicates that 
this tax has not destroyed personal wealth. The wealthy are with us in 
greater numbers than ever before. The growth of both the upper- and 
middle-income classes since 1913 has proceeded with economic growth. 
Experience has shown repeatedly that the worst threat to personal wealth, 
and to our economic systeia itself, is not Form 1040—#it is economic 
recession. At the seme time, experience has shown that the best friend of 
wealth, and the best support of our economic system, is not necessarily tax 
reduction — it is increased business activity. 

To argue that the income tax has affected the business cycle can be 
dismissed as sheer whistling in the wind. The catastrophe of 1929 came 
when the income tax was very low in comparison to earlier and later rates. 
On the other hand, the tremendous prosperity since 1940 has been accom- 
panied by an extremely high tax. It would be more logical to argue that the 
tax is responsible for prosperity. However, this is not true either, for the 
prosperity of an immensely complicated economic system such as ours is 
dependent upon too many other factors. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that advocates of the income tax are on shaky terrain when they 
support it on political grounds. It is certainly true that democracy has 
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developed, but it is equally true that this achievement has been primarily 
due to the development of co-operative effort through vast interest 
associations. The development of these associations has collected the 
scattered power of the many into usable form, with the result that strong 
counter power has been erected against the increasing power of the few. So 
important has this development been that it is now completely reshaping 
liberal thought. Today liberals are not thinking of curbing the concentra- 
tion of wealth and power through taxation. Rather, they now think along 
the lines of “countervailing power” as the mainstay of the democratic 
process.’ 

It would be difficult indeed to demonstrate how the income tax has 
promoted the development of “countervailing power.” The primary con- 
tribution it could have made to this process would be the weakening of the 
wealthy. Yet, it is evident that the wealthy group is larger than ever before, 
and it is quite likely that its power is as great as, if not greater than, it ever 
was. There was a time, not so long ago, when the power of the few was 
naked economic control exercised by individuals. Such power evoked strong 
opposition in a variety of movements which included the establishment of 
the income tax. Today such power is hard to find, but that does not mean 
it has ceased to exist. Rather, it operates in a different way, a more subtle 
way, but no less effectively. It now works through our vast media of com- 
munication, emanating from the anonymity of huge associations and cor- 
porations.’ And there can be no better evidence of this fact than the 
spectacle of thirty-two state legislatures voting to limit the income tax. 

It cannot be completely denied that the income tax has played some 
part in democratic development. The power of the few might have been 
greater in its absence. But to assign the income tax a vital role is to 
ignore the great intelligence and vigor displayed by the upper classes in 
countering all attacks and in adjusting to changed conditions. Moreover, 
to place emphasis upon the income tax as a cause of our economic, political, 
and social change since 1913 is to ignore too many other factors. Monetary 
reform, two world wars, our emergence as a world power, the development 
of a rival system of social organization, the development of power blocs 
among the masses, and a constantly changing and increasingly complex 
economic system — all these things and more are both causes and effects 
of our development. 

Therefore, the most realistic and definitive view that we can take of the 
income tax is that: (1) it is our most important single source of federal 
revenue; and (2) it is the most democratic of all taxes both in principle and 


*See John Kenneth Galbraith, American Capitalism: The Concept of Countervailing 
Power (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952). 


* For an interesting discussion of the changing power structure see Russell Lynes, “Desire 
out from under the Elms,” Harper’s Magazine, July, 1957, pp. 41-46. 
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practice. It has financed the developing role of the federal government in 
extending democracy, but any tax could have done that. Its abolition 
would certainly hamper this role, but so would the abolition of any tax. 
To alter the tax system by limiting the income levy would only make the 
lower class more responsible for government revenue than they now are. 
To relieve the upper classes might promote prosperity by encouraging 
initiative and investment, or it might only revive and intensify Veblen’s 
“conspicuous consumption.” 

The fact, however, that the income tax has outgrown its original role 
and has functioned in a manner quite unanticipated by its advocates does 
not alter one important consideration. The income tax, and all the rest of 
the institutional paraphernalia that have appeared in this century, reflect 
the strength and vitality with which Americans have sought to improve the 
social organization in which they live. It has been this democratic attitude 
that produced the institutions, and without this attitude democracy cannot 
exist. Institutional devices promote democracy only insofar as they are 
inspired by democratic attitudes. When such attitudes weaken or disappear, 
the strength of the institutions declines. Or worse, when the attitude has 
changed, the very institutions of democracy can easily be turned to totali- 
tarian uses. 

To permit “reform” of the institutional device of the income tax would 
itself not necessarily mean any immediate, practical difference. Yet to 


permit such a thing to happen would be a strong indication that the 
essential attitudes of democracy that produced the device have become 
so submerged in ignorance and self-interest that they no longer exist in suffi- 
cient strength. Moreover, to permit “reform” that gives special dispensation 
to a minority while further burdening the vast majority would actually 
amount to an undemocratic application of a device intended to promote 
democracy. 





A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF SEATO 


M. Lapp THomas 


University of Connecticut 


HE APOLOGETICS of American foreign policy have long been 
moralistic; and in recent years official and public preoccupation 
with moral formulations has become so pronounced as to alarm 

some political scientists, who insist that policy should be guided by national 
interest rather than by moral aphorisms.’ There well may be a danger, as 
these political scientists assert, that American policy will lose all touch with 
reality through its involvement in emotional phrases and attitudes. Cer- 
tainly American diplomacy has already lost much of its flexibility and 
capacity for adjustment by this means. 

This has understandably alarmed our allies throughout the world, and 
has caused unfriendly critics to suspect the United States of a Messiah 
complex. He who said, “I have not come to bring peace, but a sword” also 
said, “He who is not with me is against me”; and the neutralist nations of 
the world — such as India, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon — fear that these 
scriptural passages exhaustively describe American foreign policy. 

The American preoccupation with moral polarities makes it impossible 
for Americans to understand the conduct of foreign states which stubbornly 
persist in shaping their own policies in terms of their own values. Nations 
which refuse to stand at Armageddon and battle for the Lord must have 
evil motivations; they should be coerced into righteousness or driven into 
exile — into the Sino-Soviet bloc, that is. Of course the effect of such a 
policy, which has been more than once advocated by influential American 


* Typical of this school of thought is Hans J. Morgenthau, In Defense of the National 
Interest (New York: Knopf, 1951), p. 3. “The intoxication with moral abstractions, 
which as a mass phenomenon started with the Spanish-American War and which in 
our time has become the prevailing substitute for political thought, is indeed one of 
the great sources of weakness and failure in American foreign policy.” As opposed 
to this see F. S. C. Northrup, The Taming of the Nations (New York: Macmillan, 
1952), p. 304. “The time has come, therefore, for the people of this country and 
their leaders to think at least as well of themselves as the majority of leaders and 
people of the rest of the world do. There is but one way to do this. It is to make 
the ideals for society and the world community for which the majority of people of 
the United States stand the sole factor determining her foreign policy and to make 
everything else secondary to this.” A middle position is taken by Henry A. Kissinger, 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (New York: Harper, 1957), pp. 263-64. “By 
word and deed we must demonstrate that the inexorable element of international 
relations resides in the necessity to combine principle with power, that an exclusive 
reliance on moral pronouncements may be as irresponsible as the attempt to conduct 
policy on the basis of power alone. To be sure we should, wherever possible, seek 
to identify ourselves with the aspirations of the newly independent states. But we 
must also be prepared to protect the framework in which these aspirations can be 
accomplished. We should never give up our principles nor ask other nations to 
surrender theirs. But we must also realize that neither we nor our allies nor the 
uncommitted can realize any principles unless they survive.” 
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statesmen,” would be to alter the national interest of the neutralist states; 
but there is no certainty that the “agonizing reappraisal” of national interest 
which they would perforce undertake would be favorable to American 
policy. 

Much more intelligent, surely, would be a calm recognition that some 
states are unwilling to join in a great crusade of liberation; that they are 
determined to pursue their own national interest rather than the moral 
goals of the United States. The next step would be to examine that 
national interest and determine how far it coincides with feasible American 
objectives. And, in the end, it might prove to be the course of wisdom, 
when the national interest of a neutralist state fails to coincide with one 
or another concrete American objective, to accept a certain friction as the 
price of a greater good.* 

Whether or not American policy is motivated by moral considerations, 
great care should be exercised in pursuing it in such a way as not to affect 
adversely the national interest of neutralist states. And, finally, Am<rican 
policy-makers must at all costs avoid giving the impression that they com- 
pletely disregard the national interest of the states in the area affected by 
American policy. Unfortunately our policy with respect to SEATO has 
violated all of these rules of common sense. 

From the very beginning, when the negotiations leading to the Japanese 
security treaty and to the series of separate security pacts with Australia, 


New Zealand, and the Philippines were initiated in 1950, American policy 
aimed at eventually creating a more comprehensive system of regional 
security in the Pacific area.* But the United States wished to stay in the 


* Secretary Dulles has stated that neutrality is “an immoral and shortsighted conception.” 
New York Times, June 10, 1956, p. 1; and according to Senator Styles Bridges, rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate Appropriations Committee, American aid to 
countries such as India not wholeheartedly on our side in the cold war should be 
denied or restricted. New York Times, September 14, 1955, p. 16. Such condem- 
nation and action as the Senator recommended could force neutralist states with 
underdeveloped economies into the communist orbit. In contrast note the more 
astute public statements by Russian leaders, even though Russia undoubtedly would 
prefer these countries as allies, rather than neutrals. For example, Premier Bulganin 
has praised Afghanistan for “unswervingly adhering to a policy of neutrality.” Neu 
York Times, December 16, 1955, p. 2. 

* Robert A. Scalapino, “Neutralism in Asia,” American Political Science Review, XLVIII 
(1954), 61. See Collective Defense in Southeast Asia, Report by a Chatham House 
Study Group (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956), p. 11. “But to 
say that the West could not possibly accept the domination of the area [Southeast 
Asia] by the Communist Powers is not to say that the allegiance of the area must 
be given to the West. The real Western interest is that the countries of this area 
should be prosperous and self-reliant. It would of course be highly satisfactory if the 
countries of the area decided of their own tree will to support the West, but it is 
not essential, and any attempt to gain such support would be positively dangerous if 
it weakened the ability of these countries in any way to resist the blandishments 
of Communism.” 

*See U.S. Congress, The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, Report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist Sess., on Executive K, 
January 25, 1955 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1955), p. 2. 
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background and allow the regional security arrangement to appear as truly 
Asian-inspired and -led, and the few statesmen in the area who com- 
manded respect were unwilling to take the initiative. At this point the 
idea might well have been abandoned except for the sudden worsening of 
the situation in Indochina, which further stimulated the American desire 
for a united front in Southeast Asia. That theme was reiterated by Secre- 
tary Dulles in his address of March 29, 1954.° 

In March and April of 1954, as communist military pressure built up 
to the climax at Dienbienphu, the State Department urged upon states in 
Southeast Asia a measure of unity in order to strengthen the negotiating 
position of the free nations during the Indochina phase of the Geneva 
Conference.* This, however, proved impossible because of the opposition 
of some Southeast Asian states and the belief on the part of Great Britain 
that such an alliance might prevent a settlement at Geneva.’ 

After the Conference, the’United States even more strongly pressed the 
matter by announcing tentative plans for a conference on the formation of 
a regional security arrangement.’ Only Thailand and the Philippines in 
Southeast Asia evidenced an interest, however.® Despite this, Secretary 
Dulles decided to go ahead.’ The result was the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty (commonly referred to as SEATO), which was signed in 
Manila on September 8, 1954, by eight states — Australia, France, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Republic of the Philippines, Thailand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Briefly, the treaty contained the following provisions.‘! The member 
governments agreed to maintain and develop their individual and collective 
capacities to resist armed aggression and subversion from without. Also 
they stressed their intention to build up a better understanding between 


* For the text see New York Times, March 30, 1954, p. 4. 

* Ibid. Also see April 7, 1954, p. 1; April 11, 1954, p. 1; May 15, 1954, p. 1. 

"Ibid., April 29, 1954, p. 3. Great Britain admitted the need for unity, but opposed 
any hasty move before the Geneva Conference. See ibid., April 8, 1954, p. 1. Prime 
Minister Nehru made clear that India would not depart from its established policy 
against any kind of collective security posts. Ibid., April 18, 1954, p. 4. 

* Ibid., July 23, 1954, p. 1. ‘ 

* The British sounded out the Colombo Powers on their willingness to participate in the 
Southeast Asian defense organization and found a similar difference of opinion. 
See Marshall Knappen, An Introduction to American Foreign Policy (New York: 
Harper, 1956), p. 473; see also Collective Defense in Southeast Asia, op. cit., p. 5. 

” New York Times, July 24, 1954, p. 1. “The United States, for over a year, advocated 
united action in that area, but this proved not to be practical under the conditions 
which existed. We believe, however, that now it will be practical to bring about 
collective arrangements to promote the security of the free peoples of Southeast 
Asia. Prompt steps will be taken in this direction.” 

"For a text of the treaty together with its protocol and a text of the Pacific Charter 
see “Collective Defense for Southeast Asia,” Department of State Bulletin, September 
20, 1954, pp. 393-96. And for an analysis of the provisions of the treaty and the 
commitments assumed by the signatories see Collective Defense in Southeast Asia, 
op. cit., pp. 8-14. 
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their peoples and to promote economic and social progress. The signatory 
governments agreed that, in the event of aggression against any of the 
parties, each would take action to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its own constitutional processes. Because it was the only signatory 
which dic not have territorial interest in the treaty area, the United States 
was in a special position at Manila. For the others, the pact was more than 
an anticommunist pact — it was also a regional pact. Accordingly, it dealt 
with any act of aggression which might disturb the peace of the area. 
The United States, however, stipulated in a reservation that the only 
armed attack in the area which we would regard as necessarily dangerous 
to our peace and security would be a communist armed attack.’ 

For the purposes of the treaty, the states of Cambodia and Laos and the 
free territory under the jurisdiction of the state of Viet Nam were desig- 
nated as areas attack against which would endanger the peace and safety of 
member countries.** The treaty in addition provided for consultation 
between the signatory governments in the event of a threat to any member 
state or to any designated state or territory. The treaty emphasized that 
action could take place on the territory of any state only at that state’s 
invitation or with its consent. 

A Pacific Charter was also signed at Manila by the parties to the treaty. 
It contained a separate declaration of the governing principles of SEATO 
in relation to equal rights, self-determination, self-government, and national 
independence. 

The first public hearing by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
on the treaty was held on November 11, 1954, the morning after the 
President had transmitted the pertinent documents to the Senate, and 
ratification occurred on February 1, 1955."* The treaty came into force on 
February 19, 1955, following the deposit of ratification by all of the signa- 
tory governments. F 


* An address by Secretary Dulles over radio and television on September 15, 1954, “The 
Manila Pact and the Pacific Charter,” Department of State Bulletin, September 27, 
1954, p. 431. 

The following “Understanding of the United States of America” was added to 
the text of the treaty: “The delegation of the United States of America, in signing 
the present treaty, does so with the understanding that its recognition of the effect 
of aggression and armed attack, and its agreement with reference thereto in Article 
4, paragraph one, apply only to communist aggression, but affirms that in the event 
of other aggression or armed attack it will consult under the provisions of Article 4.” 

“ Article 4, paragraph 1 of the treaty authorizes the members unanimously to designate 
any state or territory, an armed attack against which would endanger their peace 
and safety. And the Protocol on Indochina which was appended to the treaty 
provides that, “the parties to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty unani- 
mously designate for the purposes of Article 4 of the treaty the States of Cambodia 
and Laos and the free territory under the jurisdiction of the State of Vietnam.” 

“Thailand ratified the treaty on September 22, thus becoming the first of the eight 
signatories to complete the process of ratification. It was followed by the United 
Kingdom, Australia, France, Pakistan, the United States, the Philippines, and New 
Zealand in that order. 
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What were the objectives which the United States expected to achieve 
through this treaty? Have these objectives been realized? Is the treaty 
designed properly to achieve these objectives? It is too early at this point 
to draw up a complete and final balance sheet, but these are pertinent 
questions which can partially be answered upon close examination of ‘the 
treaty and the response that it has evoked from South and Southeast Asians. 

The stated American reason for entering into the Manila pact was to 
obtain “greater security through unity.” *° What this phrase means is any- 
one’s guess, but presumably it means that the members will pool their mili- 
tary forces in order to thwart communist aggression in Southeast Asia.?® 
In practice, however, the pact has resulted in neither greater security 
nor unity. 

A major weakness in the pact was commented upon by Senator Spark- 
man in questioning Secretary Dulles at the first meeting of the Foreign 
Relations Committee on the Manila pact. He noted that only three Asian 
states are parties to the pact.’7 And had the Senator pursued this point 
further, he might have also noted that only two of these Asian states — 
Thailand and the Philippines — are Southeast Asian states. Pakistan is far 
removed from the region with which the treaty deals. This means that six 
of the eight parties to the pact are not Southeast Asian, even though the 
pact is entitled “The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty.” ** Of 
course Great Britain acted also on behalf of Singapore, Malaya, and her 
other colonial territories in Southeast Asia. But none of these territories is 
able to speak for itself. Nor is there any assurance that when Malaya does 
become independent, as it is scheduled to do in the near future, it will 
choose to remain within SEATO. 

Noticeable for their absence from SEATO are Indonesia, which has 
the largest population and area and the greatest natural resources in South- 
east Asia — and thus the most significant military potential — and Burma, 


*The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, op. cit. p. 33. See also Hans J. 
Morgenthau, “Military Illusions,” New Republic, March 19, 1956, p. 16. Morgenthau 
believes that when SEATO was conceived in the fall of 1954 it was not intended 
as a measure of military policy, but as one of psychological warfare. It was supposed 
to counteract the psychological damage to Western prestige caused by the partition of 
Viet Nam at the Geneva Conference. “It was intended to be a gesture of defiance, as 
an act which would convey the appearance of initiative and strength where actual 
initiative and strength were lacking.” 

* Aggression is defined in Article TV of the Manila pact as an armed attack in the 
treaty area against any of the parties or against any state or territory which the 
parties by unanimous agreement may hereafter designate which would endanger its 
own peace and safety. 

* U.S. Congress, The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, Hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, 83rd Cong., 2d Sess., on Executive K, 
November 11, 1954 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1954), p. 33. 

* South Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos have been piaced under the protection of the 
Manila pact. They have no obligations under the pact. Since these states were pro- 
hibited by the terms of the Geneva settlement from entering military alliances with 
either world power bloc, they were not signatories to the pact. 
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which borders upon China.'® Also absent is India, the most important of 
the Colombo Powers by virtue of its population, territories, and its 
resources.”° 

A second consideration to be taken into account in evaluating the 
significance of SEATO is the fact that all of the members, with the excep- 
tion of Pakistan and Thailand, were already members of one or another 
Western military alignment.2* SEATO therefore added nothing of sub- 
stance to the military strength of the Western bloc.** A physically divided 
Pakistan, currently engaged in territorial disputes with neighboring Afghani- 
stan and India, is hardly in a position to send troops to Southeast Asia in 
the event of communist aggression. And the small Thai army is not likely 
to be available for action outside the borders of Thailand. 

In view of the French withdrawal from Indochina and the British pre- 
occupation with Cyprus and Malaya, and the demonstrated weakness of 
both countries, it seems apparent that whatever significant military strength 
SEATO can muster will of necessity have to come from the ANZUS 
powers — and especially from the United States. 

The extent of the obligations of the members in the event of communist 
aggression in the area mentioned in the treaty is a third factor to be con- 
sidered in any appraisal of SEATO. Article IV, paragraph I of the treaty 
reads as follows: 

Each Party recognizes that aggression by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any State or territory which the Parties by unanimous 
agreement may hereafter designate, would endanger its own peace and safety, and agrees 
that it will in that event act to meet the common danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes. Measures taken under this paragraph shall be immediately reported to 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 

Clearly the only obligation of a member is that of meeting the aggression 
in accordance with its constitutional processes. This means that each 
member determines whether to take action and what kind of action to 
take. This has the advantage for the United States of allowing it a free 
hand in dealing with each case as it comes along. It is not legally bound 
to take military action, but it can if it wishes. The corresponding dis- 
advantage is that every other member is equally free. So the pact does 
not provide for automatic sanctions; it has not restricted the states’ freedom 
of action. 


Even Indonesia has no offensive military strength at the present, and its potential is 
severely limited by its precarious economy. For a brief analysis of political, economic, 
and military strength of each of the Southeast Asian states see New York Times, May 
23, 1954, IV, p. 9. 

* Foreign Secretary Eden has expressed the belief that no Southeast Asia defense organi- 
zation would be “fully effective without the understanding and support of the 
Colombo Powers [India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, and Indonesia].” See Collective 
Defense in Southeast Asia, op. cit., p. 4. 

* Pakistan formally adhered to the Baghdad Pact on September 23, 1955. 

2 See Morgenthau, “Military Illusions,” p. 19. 
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A fourth weakness is the American conception of SEATO as serving as 
another link in the chain of bilateral and collective security arrangements 
directed at containing communism in Asia. This animating purpose was 
explicitly acknowledged in the message of President Eisenhower trans- 
mitting the treaty to the Senate for consideration on November i0, 1954.?° 
Moreover, at times there have been indications that the State Department 
considers the treaty and the American bilateral security treaties with 
Formosa, Japan, and South Korea to be interacting in case of war. It is 
extremely doubtful that either Pakistan or Thailand, or for that matter any 
member of the pact except the United States, accepts this theory of inter- 
relationship. The other members are not likely to allow themselves to be 
brought into a Chinese nationalist-communist armed conflict over Quemoy. 
There is among the members, then, a difference of opinion of far-reaching 
importance concerning the relationship of SEATO to the other security 
treaties in the Pacific. 

Perhaps the most important defect of the organization is the adverse 
response it has evoked from certain countries in South and Southeast Asia. 
Instead of creating unity among the countries of these areas, the treaty has 
had just the opposite effect; that is, it has contributed in no mean measure 
to disunity among the noncommunist states by splitting them into those 
which joined SEATO and those which remained neutral. 

Despite the general lack of response to the overtures by the United 
States and Great Britain preliminary to the treaty, the United States 
insisted on launching SEATO immediately. Quite understandably this 
irritated the other states. In their eyes it appeared that the West had con- 
sulted them only for the sake of formality, for it promptly ignored their 
views. And they bitterly resented the fact that while SEATO is pre- 
dominantly a “white man’s club” serving Western strategy, it undertakes 
to speak in the name of and act on behalf of Asia. Nehru expressed this 
sentiment when he commented that some of the Western powers still 
believe that it is their responsibility to carry the burden of Asia even when 
Asia does not want them to carry that burden.** 


™ For a text of this message see “Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty and Protocol 
Transmitted to the Senate,” Department of State Bulletin, November 29, 1954, p. 819. 
“The Southeast Asia Defense Treaty complements our other security treaties in the 
Pacific and constitutes an important link in the collective security of the free 
nations of Southeast Asia and the Pacific.” 

™* New York Times, March 30, 1956, p. 3; Nehru also said that India had great respect 
for the United States and Europe but that “all the honor and respect in the 
world for them does not make the slightest difference to our decision that we must 
have a say in our destiny and in Asia’s destiny.” He added that he fully realized 
Asian problems were of deep interest to the United States and Europe, “but what 
I would venture to submit as completely out of place and out of date today is for 
problems to be considered by certain European or American powers, forgetting or 
ignoring Asia, especially when these problems are Asian.” See ibid., August 27, 1956, 
p. 4. He further commented: “The United States expects others to follow its will. 
if they do not, they [the United States] feel hurt and think there is something 
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Asian response involves more than hurt feelings; there is also a deep 
mistrust of American motives in creating SEATO. These newly-inde- 
pendent states are extremely sensitive about any arrangement which might 
serve as a vehicle for reimposition of Western political or economic 
dominance in the area. In other words, the very interest of America and 
other Western powers creates a fear among these Asian states. This fear, 
derived from past colonial relationships, manifests itself in a suspicion that 
close ties with the Western powers will lead to their being dominated by 
these powers.”° 

Furthermore, these Asian states fear that Article IV, paragraph 2 of the 
pact will be abused. This reads: 

If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, the inviolability or the integrity of the territory 
or the sovereignty or political independence of any Party in the treaty area or of any other 
State or territory to which the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article from time to time 
apply is threatened in any way other than by armed attack or is affected or threatened by 
any fact or situation which might endanger the peace of the area, the Parties shall con- 


sult immediately in order to agree on the measures which should be taken for the 
common defense. 


The only obligation on the part of America is to consult. But the para- 
graph does provide a legal excuse for SEATO, which for all practical pur- 
poses means America, to intervene in the domestic affairs of a member 
state, conditional of course on that state’s consent.” Quite conceivably 
a government such as that of Thailand might regard any insurrection within 


wrong with the other man’s thinking.” Ibid., July 15, 1956, p. 1. See Keesings Con- 
temporary Archives, [TV (1952-54), 13763. During a foreign affairs debate in the 
House of the People on August 28, Mr. Krishna Menon (the principal Indian repre- 
sentative of the United Nations) spoke critically of SEATO. “It is an organization of 
certain imperial Powers, and some others, who may have an interest in joining 
together to protect a territory which they say is in danger. We are part of that terri- 
tory and we say that we do not want to be protected.” See also Hindu, September 
24, 1954, p. 1. Former Indonesian Prime Minister Soastroamidjojo has declared that 
“peace in our part of the world cannot be assured by military pacts such as recently 
concluded in Manila.” He further stated that “Asian problems cannot be solved 
without Asian nations.” 


* Secretary Dulles is apparently aware of this fear. See his address before the Foreign 
Policy Association of New York on February 16, 1955, “Our Foreign Policy in Asia,” 
Department of State Bulletin, February 28, 1955, pp. 330-31. See Collective Defense 
in Southeast Asia, op. cit., p. 31. “They [the newly emancipated states of Southeast 
Asia] have all come to independent nationhood from a status of colonial or quasi- 
colonial subjugation to Powers which in this area were in every case Western. They 
have recently experienced, and struggled against, Western domination, but have 
no direct experience of Communist domination”; ibid., p. 95. “There seems to be 
more than a suspicion in the Indian mind that the Manila Treaty represents a 
subtle attempt, on the part of the Western Powers collectively, to force colonialism in 
a different guise on Southeast Asia by substituting military protection for political 
tutelage.” Also see ibid., p. 126. “The fact that Pakistan, Siam, and the Philippine 
Republic signed the Manila Treaty indicates that the Governments of these countries 
believed that it would bring increased security. This does not necessarily mean that 
it has had a favorable political effect on public opinion in these three countries. It 
may, on the contrary, have enabled Communist or other opponents of government 
to’ strengthen their position by pointing to the Treaty as confirmation of existing 
suspicions that colonial rule is on its way back in some new form.” 


* Article IV, paragraph 3 imposes this condition. 
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that state as being communist-led. A government driven into exile by a 
coup d’état might stigmatize its successor as communist. If the other mem- 
bers of SEATO accepted this interpretation and the invitation of the 
challenged government, they would be free to intervene with force in order 
to safeguard or restore the old order. Worse still, this action might involve 
a large outlay of force, particularly if a successful coup had been carried 
out. And the experience of Asians has been that once Western troops in 
large numbers enter a small Asian state, it has considerable difficulty in 
regaining its full independence. 

The right of SEATO to intervene in purely local controversies — con- 
troversies between two or more noncommunist states in South and South- 
east Asia — contributes to disunity in these areas. The treaty does not 
oblige America to intervene in local controversies, but we have agreed in 
such event to join with the other members in consultation to see what 
should be done. In practice, the pressure brought to bear upon the United 
States and the other members has resulted in the Council of SEATO’s 
supporting publicly the position of Pakistan in its boundary disputes with 
Afghanistan and India.?’ 

Another feature of SEATO which alienates many South and Southeast 
Asian states is its recent muscle-flexing.** Asians are greatly concerned 
about the possibility of this saber-rattling provoking China into similar 
acts or even armed attack. This fear is quite probably unfounded, but 
nevertheless it is a potent consideration among many Asians in this area 
and greatly influences their reaction to SEATO. 

The final factor inherent in SEATO which makes for potential or real 
disunity is economic aid. Logically enough Pakistan, the Philippines, and 
Thailand consider that their joining SEATO entitles them to receive 
American economic assistance in greater quantity and sooner than other 
Asian states.2® There is no doubt that, from the West’s point of view, to 
channel economic aid into those states that joined SEATO at the expense 
of others would constitute a major policy error. It could result in the defeat 
of its own objective and in accusations of Western imperialism. 

Because Asians have failed to find in SEATO a truly Asian arrange- 
ment, because they do not find in it a sympathetic understanding of the 
fierce determination among new-born Asian states to preserve their inde- 
pendence against infringement, a determination closely related to their 
lingering fear of colonialism — in substance, because it appears to give the 
white world a voice in their destinies — many South and Southeast Asian 


™ See “Second Meeting of SEATO Council,” Department of State Bulletin, March 19, 
1956, p. 448. 


** The most recent example of this was “Operation Firm Link,” combined land, sea, and 
air exercises held in and around Bangkok February 15-18, 1956. 


* “Eden Goes East,” Economist, February 19, 1955, pp. 605-6. 
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states are opposed to SEATO and thus there is disunity within the 
democratic front. 

Clearly the weaknesses of SEATO make the realization of its objectives 
impossible.*® Moreover, the basic assumption underlying SEATO — that 
regional co-operation in Southeast Asia on political matters is possible — 
is invalid. True, there are a number of factors which are conducive to 
regional co-operation. First, there is a common fear among Southeast 
Asians of the “Colossus of the North” — China; however, there are wide 
gradations of this fear. Indonesia is less apprehensive than Thailand. 
Secondly, all of the countries in the area (except Thailand) have experi- 
enced colonialism. And since gaining their independence they share the 
same problems of political unrest, inexperience in the techniques of self- 
government, low standards of health and education, the need for diversifi- 
cation of agricultural production, and a lack of technical knowledge and 
capital. Thirdly, Westernized elites who have a monopoly of power in each 
of the noncommuunist states of Southeast Asia share a substantially similar 
outlook. 

But these considerations are negated by overriding divisive factors.** 
Among them are the differences in race, culture, language, and religion. 
Within the area are Annamese, Burmese, Chinese, Malays, and Thais, 
among others, and they speak many tongues, are influenced by disparate 
cultures, and worship different gods. A second factor is the historical 
absence of co-operation between peoples of the area until the Japanese 
established their hegemony. Prior to the advent of colonialism, the main 
political contacts between these countries consisted of intermittent wars 
waged against each other. Under colonialism the contacts were effectively 
limited by the metropolitan powers. A third factor is the nature of the 
topography, and especially the sea barrier, which creates almost insuperable 
obstacles to close contact and co-operation among the countries of Southeast 
Asia. Furthermore, these same obstacles, plus poor communication facilities 
and the low level! of education among the peasantry, are responsible for the 


* The contrasts between NATO and SEATO are significant: “NATO is a strong associa- 
tion of natural allies . . . bound together by firm commitments and by an elaborate 
organization. It has substantial forces at its command, and has evolved elaborate 
plans for united military and other action in the event of an attack on any of the 
member states. It has vigor and teeth. . . . SEATO, on the other hand, is a loose 
association which calls for little organization, for no unified command and for almost 
no unified military measures at all, and which has none of the automatic action 
provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty. . . . [Nevertheless,] the stumbling block 
is not in the treaty, but in the capabilities and will of the member states, and even 
more in the attitudes of those who determine the policies of other Asian states.” 
See Norman D. Palmer, “Organizing for Peace in Asia,” Western Political Quarterly, 
VIII (1955), 26. 

"For a more detailed description and analysis of the possibilities of regional co-operation 
in Southeast Asia see William Henderson, “Regionalism in Southeast Asia,” Journal 
of International Affairs, X (1956), 69-76. Also see W. M. Meyers, “Regional Co- 
operation in Southeast Asia,” Journal of International Affairs, III (1949), 68-77. 
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fact that the people in the area know little about and have no impelling 
desire to co-operate with their neighbors. As a consequence of these 
obstacles and constant economic pressure, the knfwledge and interests of 
these people are normally confined to their own :mmediate surroundings. 
Fourthly, the countries are all primary producers of goods of similar type — 
such as rice, rubber, and lumber products. So they frequently compete for 
the limited world market.*? The final factor is the extreme nationalism 
which prevails throughout the area. The countries are reluctant to run the 
risk of losing even a fraction of their hard-won independence for the uncer- 
tain benefits of regional co-operation. 

These divisive factors, together with postwar developments, indicate 
that regional co-operation in Southeast Asia may be possible in technical 
assistance programs without being possible in political matters.** 

In conclusion, therefore, it seems fairly obvious that we paid an ex- 
orbitant political price for SEATO. It adds nothing material to the strength 
of the West; its underlying assumption of the feasibility of regional political 
co-operation is invalid; it has caused further disunity among the noncom- 
munist states in the area; and it has adversely affected our relations with 
Burma, India, and Indonesia. 

SEATO is not of vital national interest to the other members. We 
already had bilateral agreements with them which provide as much security 
as SEATO, and there is no reason why a similar arrangement could not 
have been made with Thailand. Nor is SEATO in our national interest. 
We get nothing, yet alienate several important states. And certainly these 
states regard SEATO as being opposed to their national interest. 

We must expect that in the future these states will act as their interests 
seem to dictate. At times they may co-operate on specific economic and 
political matters with the West, at times with the communist bloc, and at 
times they may act independently of both power blocs.** American policy 
might be more successful if it took this into account. Only by correctly 
recognizing our national interests, and when necessary reconciling them 
with those of neutralist states, can we avoid driving these states into the 


Sino-Soviet bloc. 


"They also compete for capital and technical assistance supplied from outside the area. 


* On the political questions of colonialism and racism, regional agreement is also possible. 
But even this unity is part of a greater African-Asian unity and not peculiar to 
Southeast Asia. 

* Indonesian policy in this respect was expressed by President Soekarno when he stated: 
“We reserve the right to associate with this or that country on specific issues.” See 
Republic of Indonesia, “President Soekarno and Quirino Broadcast to the Philip- 
pines,” Report on Indonesia (Washington: Indonesian Embassy, July 21, 1952), p. 3. 
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The Image. By KENNETH E. Boutpinc. (Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press. 1956. Pp. 175. $3.75.) 


Those who have been instructed by Professor Boulding’s discussions of 
economics and who have had the pleasure of reading his poetry are ac- 
customed to his provocative way and will not be disappointed with The 
Image. The “image” is the level of abstraction from which the various seg- 
ments of human understanding— not truth—can be examined. The 
“image” is “the sum of what we think we know and what makes us behave 
the way we do.” And the “image” is the efficient tool for reducing the 
multiverse of scientific disciplines into a coherent universe of discourse. 

This short volume is regarded as a product of a wide variety of in- 
fluences; it is a good piece of evidence that there is considerable soul- 
searching among students of human behavior. One formative influence 
was the “eleven months of vigorous interaction, both playful and serious, 
with a group of thirty-six able social and biological scientists” which the 
author spent at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
at Palo Alto. A second influence is the interdisciplinary movement 
presently marching under the title of General System Theory. Political 
scientists will be particularly interested in a third influence which has 
moved them too, namely, the pioneering work of Chester Barnard, The 
Functions of the Executive, from which comes the central idea of the 
“executive or ‘central agent’ of any organization as a receiver of information 
and an issuer of orders.” Finally, two other influences on Boulding’s theory 
must be mentioned which show the impact of new mathematics and com- 
munication theory: Norbert Wiener’s Cybernetics and Shannon and 
Weaver’s Mathematical Theory of Communication. The author need not 
apologize for his own contribution which is certainly beyond merely dictat- 
ing this volume “in uninterrupted composition” in an “atmosphere of 
intellectual exaltation.” 

Dr. Boulding has drawn upon almost every department of life to 
illustrate his approach. There are chapters devoted to the physical, physio- 
logical, and cultural fields; sociology, economics, and political science are 
appraised critically; and the sociology of knowledge, the epistemological 
implications, and the relation between fact and value are illuminated. On 
this last question Boulding has this to say: “. . . values are now seen to be 
just as appropriate a subject of ‘scientific inquiry’ as facts. This is not to 
say that values can be validated by scientific inquiry, but then neither can 
facts be so validated. We can examine consistency, coherence, survival 
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value, stability, and organizing power in the image, because the image can 
investigate the image. We can never examine the correspondence of the 
image with reality, whether in the field of value or in the field of fact.” 
Of “eiconics,” a word which Boulding coins to describe his discipline, he 
says in words that may remind some readers of Bentley, it “seeks truth in a 
way and a life, or perhaps in many ways and many lives. It emphasizes 
communication and feedback as the great sources of orderly and organized 
growth; thus linking hands with both cybernetics and semantics. Most of 
all, perhaps, it brings the actor into the act; it looks beyond mechanism 
without falling into vitalism. It represents, I hope, one small step toward 
the unknown goal of human history.” 

Our profession will be particularly interested in Boulding’s strictures on 
economics and politics where he is peculiarly apt in condemnation of the 
prevailing mechanism and its analogue, power. He criticizes the prevailing 
view that economists should study the behavior of commodities rather than 
the behavior of men. His amendments resemble the proposals of institu- 
tional economics, although he includes a criticism of Veblen which appears 
to me unnecessary. His parallelism between economic competition and 
political competition in the community of nations is discerning. His 
explanation that “the power that is the subject matter of political science 
is so unlike the power concept as used in classical mechanics that not 
even the first approximation of the political process has been derived from 
mechanical models” should be both strong and useful medicine for us. 
Furthermore, his statement that “there may be different conventions of 
what constitutes approval — majority rule is only one of these, and it does 
not constitute an essential part of the democratic process” would be more 
helpful if he explained his view of democracy. 

This book is filled with challenging ideas. The messages which have 
made this “image” possible are fruitful. The messages which it can bring 
to us may be multiplied. Two quotations which I like are: “The study of 
man is the study of talk. Human society is an edifice spun out of the 
tenuous webs of conversation.” And this advice to graduate students: 
“The graduate student who confirms, in a new way, the images of the 
professors is praised for his originality. The one who denies the sacred 
images will, in general, not be awarded his degree. We shall delude our- 
selves if we think that the self-perpetuation of images through apostolic 
succession of authority is unknown to science.” I look forward to Professor 
Boulding’s future books with interest as he develops his “image.” 


~ , - 
Coe College. RicHarp W. TAyLor. 
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The Changing Environment of International Relations. Brookings Lectures, 
1956. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution. 1956. Pp. x, 
158. $2.50.) 


The third annual series of the Brookings Lectures appears for 1956 in 
another slim volume under the title The Changing Environment of Inter- 
national Relations. Planned like its predecessors to stimulate research in a 
significant aspect of the social sciences, the 1956 series focuses attention 
upon changes in the international scene which will give shape during the 
next decade or two to the problems of United States foreign policy. 

The scope of the six lectures by as many authorities will strike most 
readers as falling a little short of what the title of the series suggests. Some 
who themselves have drawn upon experts in a variety of fields for a lecture 
series on a consistent theme will recall compromises that were necessary 
because of the interests and predilections of speakers and will suspect that 
something of the sort took place here. Excellent as are the individual con- 
tributions, collectively they would seem to call for a more modest title. 

In organization and emphasis the volume points to relations between the 
new states of Asia and the rest of the world community as the all-important 
locus of change in the postwar era. According to President Calkins’ intro- 
duction, the first two-thirds of the book provides the broad framework in 
which the problem is viewed. To this purpose, then, four of the six lectures 
are directed. President Grayson Kirk, of Columbia, opens by examining 
in “Mass Aspirations and International Relations” the failure of American 
policy-makers to take into account the awakened desires of the non- 
Western world. To this failure he ascribes much of Washington’s present 
difficulty with the conduct of foreign affairs. 

Then, in “Science, Technology and International Relations,” the geo- 
chemist, Harrison S. Brown, of the California Institute of Technology, 
pursues today’s rapid trends in the spread of industrialization ahead into a 
not-distant time when mankind will derive sustenance from those “leanest 
of materials, the ordinary rocks . . . and the sea.” He foresees a growing 
struggle among nations as the depletion of the earth’s richer resources levels 
the great and small powers. To more immediate “Conflicts Arising out of 
Differing Governmental and Political Institutions” we are taken next by the 
Cambridge political scientist, Denis W. Brogan. He draws the most perti- 
nent of several object lessons from the contrasting roles of Britain during 
the mid-nineteenth century and of the United States during the mid- 
twentieth century, when the members of the world community recognize 
no common aim, have no deeply rooted common traditions and speak no 
common political language. Harvard’s Dean Edward S. Mason rounds out 
the background (if such it is) by asking what are the “Emerging Require- 
ments for an Expanding World Economy.” He reviews United States 
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foreign economic policy since the war and points to some of the dangers 
we must avoid if we are even to maintain the present plateau in trade 
development. 

After the foregoing attention to the “framework,” the heart of the 
matter is reached in the two concluding papers, “Asian Co-operation with 
the West: Conditions and Expectations” from Stanford’s H. H. Fisher, 
and “American Interest in Asian Development,” from Ambherst’s Willard 
L. Thorp. Distiguishing “many Asias” and “many Wests” (with Soviet 
Russia shown as a secessionist and apostate member of the latter group), Dr. 
Fisher dispassionately weighs the complications visted upon us as modern 
technology intensifies relations among nations in an age of swift political 
and ideological change. Dr. Thorp identifies politics, rather than raw 
materials, markets, or capital investment, as linking Asia to the national 
interest of the United States. But he sees in economic development by 
which to narrow the “gap between expectations and satisfactions” the main 
defense against the threat from international communism. 

Throughout the series we are repeatedly warned that today, in Dr. 
Kirk’s words, “none can be safe or prosper except as all are safe and 
prosperous.” As Dr. Fisher argues, co-operation to this end between Asia 
and the West will be achieved only if men can bring themselves to be not 
“benefactors on one side and beneficiaries on the other but partners in the 
benefits and burdens of a new age.” The discussion ends with Dr. Thorp’s 
truism that in the changing environment of international relations “our 
foreign relationships rather than our domestic achievements will determine 
our future.” 


James T. Watkins IV. 
Stanford University. 


The Human Enterprise Process and its Administration. By WtLLIAM 
BrownricG. (Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press. 1954. Pp. 232. 
$4.50.) 


It is unfortunate indeed that Professor Brownrigg did not limit himself 
to writing a book in the field of Public Administration. It would have 
been a significant contribution. In the present work, lamentably, the 
author’s wealth of perceptive illustrations is obscured by his desire, as 
stated in various parts of the book, to develop a “broad,” “dynamic,” and 
“functional” analysis of the structure of the whole enterprise process. His 
analysis is not restricted to just “public” or “private” enterprise, but pre- 
sumes to establish functional universals that characterize all human action, 
be it that of a single individval or that of a whole society. 

In order to establish the universal quality of his analysis, the author 
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defines “process” as consisting of any human thought or action, and “enter- 
prise” as including any individual or group undertaking or action which 
satisfies a want dr need. Putting the cat out at night and running the 
United States government are equally “enterprises.” Such definitions seem 
to be devoid of all discernable differentia, and breathing itself would not be 
excluded. Psychologists will be surprised to discover that human behavior 
may be characterized as a simple process reducible to three functional 
components. 

However simple or complex, the process is “exactly the same.” It con- 
sists of a series of twenty steps or actions (not always sequential or even 
consciously perceived), which may be broken down into three “essential” 
and interacting parts, “each of which in itself is a process.” This trilogy, 
which permeates most of the book, may be illustrated by one of the 
author’s own examples of enterprise, that of smoking a cigarette. These 
three parts are: (1) determination of what the enterprise should be or 
should do (i.e., deciding to smoke a cigarette); (2) administration of the 
process (of inhaling and exhaling); and (3) utilization or consumption of 
the advantages and disadvantages (of a wide-open and well-fumigated 
glottis) of the enterprise by all who are affected by it in any way. For those 
nurtured in the POSDCORB tradition, Professor Brownrigg’s relabelings 
should not present an insurmountable degree of either theoretical or 
semantic novelty. 

Although the author discounts the usefulness of the behavioral ap- 
proach, he does rely upon certain cultural concepts, which the fields of 
social anthropology, social psychology, and to some extent, sociology have 
been refining as analytical tools. The first of these, which the author adopts 
as an unexamined major premise, is the concept that men are motivated 
by the desire to satisfy their “needs.” Even a slight reliance upon Malinow- 
ski, however, might have suggested an elemental distinction between 
biological and psychological needs, and perhaps, an evaluation of Maslow’s 
classification of “higher and lower” needs. Such approaches, admittedly, 
would have required the author to consider such distinctions as that be- 
tween common and idiosyncratic needs, and conceivably, to accept a 
theory of group or institutional process as analytically distinct from purely 
individual behavior. To have admitted such distinctions, in turn, would 
have destroyed his all-inclusive definition of enterprise, and hence his illu- 
sion of universality. But the author specifically states that he wishes to 
avoid anaylzing human behavior, as such, or environmental or situational 
influences upon it. These approaches are helpful, he suggests, but much too 
limited for his purposes. 

Despite his desire to transcend behavioral and situational theory, and 
despite his emphasis upon individual actions constituting enterprise, Pro- 
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fessor Brownrigg insists that all enterprise is “co-operative.” This concept, 
quite obviously, assumes that any type of effort which is carried on by two 
or more persons is a product of — and can be understood only in terms of 
— interpersonal relations, as they are affected by particular situations and 
as reflected by group or institutional rather than by purely isolated indivi- 
dual behavior. 

The inherent difficulty of defining enterprise as both individual and 
co-operative becomes obvious when the author tries to apply his most 
significant semantic contribution, the concept of “utilization,” to private 
business. Since enterprises are co-operative and designed to advance 
security and standards of living, they must be responsible to as well as 
satisfy the needs of all whom they affect, i.e., their “Urtilizers.” Is United 
States Steel, then, responsible to millions of individual utilizers? At times, 
his answer seems to be “yes.” Then again, quite without comment, the 
author forgets the individual and injects the concept of “groups.” Signifiant 
and powerful groups must be satisfied, or at least caused no violent or in- 
tolerable dissatisfactions. While this concept permits a more realistic treat- 
ment of business, when applied to democratic government it suffers from 
the obvious limitations of oversimple pluralism and is likely to end up in 
static equilibrium theory. 

Far from providing a new mechanism for fruitful inquiry, Professor 
Brownrigg’s reliance upon a conceptual and semantic vacuum confuses 
even present theory regarding individual and group interaction, and drains 
cultural and behavioral concepts of their existing degree of definition, 
elaboration and usefulness. 


GERALD I. JorDAN. 
Claremont Men’s College. 


The Politics of English Dissent. By RayMonp G. CowHErD. (New York: 
New York University Press. 1956. Pp. 242. $5.00.) 


The speeches, writings, and organizational techniques of members of 
the dissenting denominations provide the raw material for this historical 
survey, which shows the influence of religious groups on the great reform 
legislation enacted by Parliament in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Professor Cowherd, who teaches history at Lehigh University, has 
provided a competent study which emphasizes “the Dissenting groups as 
the leaders of liberal reform and the Evangelicals of the Church of England 
as the principal exponents of humanitarian reform.” 

Humanitarianism is understood in the terms of the aspirations of the 
Wesleyan revival, while liberalism is traced back to the revolutionary 
Protestantism of the seventeenth century. The humanitarian movements 
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which are examined include the emancipation of slaves, the beginnings of 
national education, and the ten-hours bill; the liberal reforms examined in- 
clude the Corporation and Test Acts, the Catholic Emancipation Act, the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and the repeal of the Corn Laws. Dr. Cowherd shows 
the relation between the religious groups and the philosophic radicals and 
the middle class to show how these reform activities disrupted the Whigs 
and Tories and led to complex realignments under the new labels of the 
Liberal and Conservative parties. 

Those who have recently discovered pressure-group activity in Britain 
may be surprised at the fairly sophisticated level of pressure-group action 
utilizing Wesleyan numbers and Quaker financial involvements to secure a 
wide variety of useful reforms. A defender of the Test Acts, Lord Eldon, 
censured the political activities of the Dissenters while describing their 
quite modern approach: “The plan was to send three forms of petition to 
the Dissenting minister in each parish; one was to be presented to the Dis- 
senters for their signatures; the next was intended to be shown to such of 
the Established Clergy as they might reckon upon joining with them; and 
the third form of petition was for the liberal-minded persons whose en- 
lightened views of things far exceeded those which he or any simple 
Church-of-England man entertained.” As for the results of this activity 
Lord Brougham testified “that the representatives of every town will hear 
from the places they represent . . . for everywhere there has arisen a body 
of constituents, intelligent, wealthy, . . . I mean the Dissenters.” 

This whole history provides a partial antidote to the oft-repeated 
contention that religious freedom is generally a consequence of religious 
indifference. Professor Cowherd’s book would have been somewhat more 
valuable had he compared his conclusions with those of Dicey regarding 
the influence of public opinion on British legislation. 


Coe College. RicHarp W. Taytior. 


Laissez-Faire and the General-Welfare State. By Siwney Fine. (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 1956. Pp. x, 468. $7.50.) 


The Gilded Age, the era of Parrington’s Great Barbecue, was a period 
of conflict in American thought. In this volume Professor Fine presents 
a systematic examination of the several elements, and the variations 
thereof, which constitute the major viewpoints of this epoch. He agrees 
with Alpheus Mason that the dominant issue was that of “plutocracy vs. 
social democracy.” 

The bulk of this work is divided into two sections: an analysis of the 
thought of the supporters of laissez faire and an analysis of the arguments 
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in behalf of state activity to promote the “general welfare.” In the former, 
the extensive influence of Herbert Spencer is recognized, as the dominant 
laissez-faire viewpoint is traced in the academic community — especially in 
the field of political economy and the “sociology” of Sumner. Chapters 
surveying the thought of the business community, American Protestantism, 
and the laissez-faire views of “Book, Bar, and Bench” round out the first 
section. Drawing upon many and varied sources the author reminds us 
that all laissez-faire advocates were not firm believers in natural law. The 
shades of opinion were many. 

Among the supporters of the general-welfare state Fine presents the 
proponents of the Social Gospel including some Christian Socialists. Then 
there is the “new school” of political economy, with a strong German 
influence, which established the anti-laissez-faire American Economic 
Association. Also closely related to this academic development was the 
emergence of separate disciplines in political science, sociology, and psy- 
chology which tended to be sympathetic to the general-welfare state. Other 
contributors to the general-welfare state idea discussed in this section are 
George, Bellamy, the American Socialists, settlement house workers, and 
other reformers. The impact of a variety of forces including the Grangers, 
labor unions, Populists, and the like, is dealt with quickly as the author 
surveys legislation to demonstrate that laissez-faire was never completely 
practiced. 

The final chapter reviews the ideas and accomplishments of the New 
Nationalism, the New Freedom, the New Deal, and the Fair Deal to note 
their indebtedness to this earlier period for their basic ideas. 

This extensively documented work puts into sharper focus the major 
elements of American thought during an important period. Many should 
find it useful. 


Donacp G. BALMER. 
Lewis and Clark College. 


The Fate of East Central Europe. Hopes and Failures of American Foreign 
Policy. Edited by STEPHEN D. Kertesz. International Studies of the 
Committee on International Relations, University of Notre Dame. 
(South Bend: University of Notre Dame Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 463. 
$6.25.) 


The editor of this useful survey and analysis by sixteen authors says of 
East Central Europe: “This area under Russian control plays a double 
role. It is a dire threat to the security of the Western world, but it may 
also prove to be the Achilles heel of the Soviet system.” Events of the 
autumn of 1956 in Poland and Hungary have made both the viewpoint 
and the book seem even more timely than when they were written. 
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Mr. Kertesz had divided the book into five parts: (1) the editor’s intro- 
duction and three chapters on American foreign policy toward East Central 
Europe from the nineteenth century until 1955 (by Robert H. Ferrell, 
Philip E. Mosely, and Robert F. Byrnes); (2) chapters on Soviet postwar 
consolidation of control in the Baltic States (Arvid Schwabe), Poland 
(Oscar Halecki), Eastern Germany (Karl C. Thalheim), Czechoslovakia 
(Ivo Duchacek), Hungary (Stephen D. Kertesz), Rumania and Bulgaria 
(Robert Lee Wolff), and Albania (Stavro Skendi); (3) a section on the 
“peripheral” roles of Finland, Austria, and Yugoslavia (john H. Wuorinen, 
R. John Rath, and Alex N. Dragnich); (4) an attempt to analyze the 
“economic framework” of the area (Gottfried Haberler and Nicolas Spul- 
ber); and (5) a consideration of “post-liberation problems” by Congressman 
Alvin M. Bentley. 

Considering the number of contributors and the diversity of subject 
matter, the volume has appreciable unity in its structure and themes. 
The first part effectively sketches the broad diplomatic setting wherein East 
Central Europe acquired crucial importance in the redistribution of power 
emerging from World War II. Philip E. Mosely stresses the absence of any 
positive American wartime policy beyond well-intentioned but undefined 
hopes for a “democratic” postwar evolution in East Central Europe. Yet, 
military decisions were concurrently and inevitably creating “spheres of 
responsibility” favoring Soviet postwar control of the area. American policy 
moved only belatedly toward acceptance of political responsibility, only to 
find the U.S.S.R. at war’s end in a position to consolidate its power. “By 
the end of 1946... the American Government had a heap of broken 
Soviet promises to point to as a reminder that hope, divorced from power, 
is not a policy.” Hence, wartime decisions not based upon intent to assume 
postwar political responsibility set the course of American diplomacy when 
responsibility was finally accepted. Robert F. Byrnes then competently 
traces American policy — and particularly that of “containment” — from 
1947 to 1955, finding it restricted in means and ends by the facts of 
Soviet power in East Central Europe. 

Against this interpretive background, the next sections of the book 
examine briefly the chronology and techniques of Soviet consolidation in 
each of the East Central European states, with particular reference in most 
cases to American policy toward those states during and after the war. The 
survey thus constructed is necessarily brief but inclusive and harmonious 
with the themes established in Part I. 

Part IV, “The Economic Framework,” consists of two chapters on 
special topics, thus falling short of the more comprehensive implications of 
its title. One wishes that this section had done for the general economic 
background what the first part did for the political and diplomatic setting. 
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But the chapter of Nicholas Spulber, “Problems of East-West Trade and 
Economic Trends in the European Satellites of Soviet Russia,” includes 
much valuable statistical information with significant conclusions on its 
important topic. 

Ending the book is Mr. Bentley’s suggestive but far from exhaustive 
attempt to anticipate various economic, political, social, and legal problems 
likely to arise following “any type of liberation at any given date in the 
reasonable future.” 

It was Mr. Kertesz’s professed aim as editor to provide insight into the 
present relationship of East Central Europe to the United States and to 
stimulate realistic consideration of the area’s future. By clearly presenting 
essential facts drawn from the complexities and diversities of the recent 
history of 100,000,000 East Central Europeans, Mr. Kertesz and the other 
contributors have produced a volume comprehensible to nonspecialists and 
in keeping with its editorial objectives. 

Howarp C. Payne. 

State College of Washington. 


The Diaries of Theodor Herzl. Translated and edited by Marvin LowEn- 
THAL. (New York: The Dial Press. 1956. Pp. xxviii, 494. $7.50.) 


On September 3, 1897, three days after the first World Zionist Congress, 
which he established, had adjourned, Theodor Herzl wrote in his diary: 
“If I were to sum up the Congress in a few words — words I shall be most 
careful not to speak in public —I would say: in Basle I founded the Jewish 
State. If I said that aloud today, I would be met by universal laughter. 
Perhaps in five years, certainly in fifty, everyone will see it.” 

Herzl was born in Budapest (then in Austria-Hungary) on May 2, 1860. 
The only son of a well-to-do merchant, he received a classical education 
and little Jewish schooling. He studied for the bar and in 1884 received his 
doctorate of laws. Far more interested in writing than in practicing law, he 
abandoned it after one year and devoted himself to journalism and play- 
writing. In 1891, he was appointed Paris correspondent of the Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse, the leading central European newspaper of that period. 

Three years later the Dreyfus trial jolted Herzl out of his intellectual 
pursuits and assimilationist complacency. He became convinced that the 
only solution to the Jewish problem was an independent Jewish state, and 
wrote his views in a booklet, The Jewish State, which was published 
in 1896. 

Herzl argued that as long the the Jews lived in other nations they would 
experience anti-Semitic oppression. Only an independent, sovereign Jewish 
state could solve the problem, and this could be achieved only through 
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international political action. He suggested a plan involving the mass trans- 
fer of Jews by international political agreement to Palestine. 

As a first major political step, Herzl called for the convening of a con- 
gress of representatives of the Jewish people from all nations. The First 
World Zionist Congress, which met at Basle, Switzerland, on August 29- 
31, 1897, and was attended by 204 delegates, formulated the Zionist pro- 
gram, and established the World Zionist Organization. Herzl was elected 
president. 

The second Zionist Congress the following year adopted Herzl’s pro- 
posal for establishing a Zionist financial agency, the Jewish Colonial Trust. 
While the bank was being created, Herzl journeyed to Turkey and Palestine 
with the purpose of obtaining a charter from the Sultan authorizing an 
autonomous Jewish settlement in Palestine. Although he was not granted 
an audience with the Sultan at this time, he met and was received in 
both countries by Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany, then on tour of the Near 
East. The Constantinople meeting with the Kaiser on October 17, 1898, 
was encouraging and raised Herzl’s hopes. At the Jerusalem meeting on 
November 2, however, the German ruler appeared uninterested in the 
project. 

Despairing of Turkish and German support, Herzl felt that the charter 
would come through England. Consequently, he convened the Fourth 
World Zionist Congress in London in 1900. The immediate goal of an 
international charter became less of a practical possibility, and Herzl began 
to think about a “night asylum” anywhere for oppressed Jews which would 
offer a temporary refuge until the internationally guaranteed charter to 
colonize Palestine was obtained. 

In 1902, as a result of Russia’s oppression, thousands of Jews fled to 
London. Herzl suggested to the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration 
the idea of creating a Jewish colony in British territory near Palestine, such 
as the Sinai Peninsula or Cyprus. On October 22, 1902, he was invited to 
discuss his suggestion with Colonial Secretary Joseph Chamberlain. Cyprus, 
he was told, was out of the question because of the opposition of the local 
populace, and as for the Sinai Peninsula, it was in Egypt’s hands. Herzl 
went to Cairo to negotiate with the British Proconsul in Egypt, but the 
Egyptian Government rejected the idea. 

Failure of the Sinai Peninsula project was followed by Chamberlain’s 
offer of territory in British East Africa. In August, 1903, Herzl met with 
criticism at the Sixth World Zionist Congress for considering the East 
African offer. Avoiding direct consideration of the offer, Herzl introduced 
a resolution calling for the formation of a commission of inquiry to examine 
the territory. When the resolution was adopted, the Russian delegates 
walked out and met in a separate hall, where they denounced Herzl. 
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Herzl pleaded with the dissenters, who returned to the session; but the 
Congress adjourned in bitterness and confusion. In a stormy meeting of the 
Zionist Actions Committee in Vienna on April 11, 1904, Herzl sought to 
convince his opponents of his faithfulness to Palestine. This was the last 
Zionist meeting he attended. His heart was weakened, and pneumonia 
aggravated his condition. On July 3, 1904, at the age of forty-four, he died 
in Vienna. 

Herzl was thirty-five years old when he became interested in Zionism. 
He lived but nine years more, yet into that brief period he crammed a life- 
time of action. He succeeded in securing international recognition of the 
Jewish problem, and he negotiated with the leading sovereigns and states- 
men of the period as the representative of a world agency of Jews for the 
purpose of establishing a Jewish state. 

The diaries were begun on June 2, 1895, and ended May 16, 1904, seven 
weeks before Herzl’s death. An introduction by Mr. Lowenthal provides a 
short but adequate biographical sketch of Herzl to fill in prior and post- 
humous events. Herzl wrote his diaries in German in sixteen copybooks. 
This volume covers about one-third of the original German edition 
published in 1922-23. 

The picture that emerges from the pages of Herzl’s diaries is that of 
a rare combination of profound political thinker, practical organizer and 
negotiator, and talented writer. The names encountered in the diaries are 
of the leading figures in the world at the time. These diaries of the man 
who is considered by Israel as its “Father” are an invaluable contribution to 
modern political history and diplomacy. 

Oscar KRAINES. 

New York University. 


Burma in the Family of Nations. By Dr. Maunc Mauna. (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 1956. Pp. xi, 236. $4.50.) 


It is refreshing to find that a new Asian scholar has added his thought 
and comment to the small but growing body of literature about the social, 
economic, and political history of Burma. Dr. Maung Maung comes well 
equipped to his task. As editor of the monthly Guardian and the news- 
paper of the same name, he has commented on all contemporary issues 
and has had the opportunity to gain the acquaintance of the political and 
diplomatic leaders of his country, Burma. As a journalist, the author has 
acquired a skill in writing which makes his present book lively and interest- 
ing to read. In addition to his newspaper work, the author holds a law 
degree from Rangoon University and a Doctor of Laws from the University 
of Utrecht. 
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At the outset of his narrative, the author attempts to evaluate the source 
material which exists in Burma. It is his conclusion that although an 
abundance of inscriptions exist, dating from the eleventh century and 
written in a script which can be read and understood, they are of limited 
value because they are dynastic histories and not social commentaries about 
the conditions of the Burmese people. In order to develop his study, the 
author relied upon the standard works and sources, such as Harvey, Phayre, 
Crawfurd, and Symes. His original contribution lies in the use of judicial 
decisions as a source of social and political commentary. It not only enlivens 
his narrative, it also suggests that the views and observations of the legal 
minds of both the Burmese and British judges are a worth-while source 
which should be examined, evaluated, and added to the histories which 
have been compiled thus far. 

Maung Maung’s most provocative comment and challenge to standard 
interpretations of the impact of colonialism is found in his initial chapter. 
It is his belief that in spite of British rule, “no violence was done to the 
Burmese social structure which was loose-knit and capable of adapting itself 
to new situations, nor to the Burmese legal system which was based on 
customary laws that continued to apply under British rule so long as they 
were adapted to resolve the legal problems which arose.” Since this state- 
ment is in direct contradiction to the observations of Furnivall in his 
Colonial Policy and Practice (1948) and the men who have adopted the 
latter’s interpretation, one may assume that Maung Maung will develop 
this theme somewhere in his book. Unfortunately, this is not the case and 
one searches in vain for the historical basis and analysis which will support 
this new interpretation of colonialism. As a legalist, the author attempts to 
show how the rule of law and British practices were fitted into the existing 
legal system, how they have grown and struck “deep root.” It is unfortu- 
nate that the author chose not to develop this thesis and make a real con- 
tribution to the study of colonial rule in Asia. 

As a study of the history of Burma’s relations, this book has both assets 
and liabilities. In the first place, the author performed a valuable service 
by gathering together in the sixteen appendices, extracts or complete docu- 
ments which range from the Treaty of Yandabo, 1826, to the Reparations 
and Economic Agreement between Japan and Burma, 1954. As valuable 
as all these documents are, one searches in vain for extracts or a copy of 
the treaty between Britain and China in 1897 or the report of the border 
commission in 1937. It is upon the basis of these and other documents that 
the present governments of Burma and China are basing their claims in the 
question of the border between them. 

Secondly, it must be pointed out that the author has no comment to 
make about the question of the Burma Road — how it affected internal 
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politics and external relations, and its place in the background to World 
War II. It is unfortunate that in selecting his themes the author chose to 
give a detailed account of the foreign relations under King Thebaw and 
ignored the main problem of foreign relations under British administration. 
By concentrating on the dead past and summarizing the present, the 
author’s study fails as a useful background to the contemporary foreign 
relation problems which Burma is experiencing. 

The author has attempted to do too much in too short a book. To have 
concentrated on the internal development of his nation as an independent 
state or to have limited himself to an exclusive discussion of the history of 
Burma’s foreign relations would have merited more space and deeper 
penetration into his subject than he has given to both in this short treatise. 
His work is marred by the omission of a footnote (number 18 in Chapter 
X), incomplete citations in his bibliography, and the inclusion of state- 
ments which prudent proofreading could have prevented — such state- 
ments as “China put an end to extraterritoriality in 1930.” 

It is hoped that the author, having now written a short history of the 
development of an independent Burma in the family of nations, will apply 
his talents as a writer and a researcher to the more important task of pro- 
ducing works on the two main themes which will reflect his training and 
his ability. 

JoseF SILVERSTEIN. 

Cornell University. 


Solovyev: Prophet of Russian-Western Unity. By EcBert Munzer. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1956. Pp. vi, 154. $4.75.) 


Those expecting to find in this book a biography of the eminent his- 
torian Sergei Solovyev will be gravely disappointed. It is instead a treat- 
ment of the philosophy of his son Vladimir — definitely a lesser light. 
Succumbing to the memory of a vision of “Sophia” which he had at the 
age of five, he lived out the rest of his life under the influence of Roman 
Catholicism in the land of Eastern Orthodoxy. 

In his works he re-creates the scholasticism of the time of Thomas 
Aquinas, an outlook with which the author under review thoroughly 
agrees. It is hard to imagine Catholicism having a future in Russia, and 
this would be a precondition for Russian-Western unity according to this 
formula. Neither the subject nor the author’s approach need detain further 
the serious political scientist. 


Joun L. Groom. 


University of Redlands. 
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Governments of Latin America. By Wittiam W. Pierson and Feperico G. 
Git. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1957. Pp. ix, 514. 
$6.50.) 


In May of 1949 Américas published an article by Harry B. Murkland, 
entitled “Editor’s Blind Spot.” That Latin America is still something of 
a political scientist’s blind spot is illustrated by the texts in the field, includ- 
ing this most recent volume. Comparative government, despite the pleas of 
Professor Macridis and friends, is still very largely European government 
and little else. 

In many non-European fields of comparative government study, interest 
in the support of political science research is simply too low to facilitate 
adequate investigation. As a consequence of the paucity of materials, texts 
become a scramble of ancient history, tales of political chaos and woe, and 
dreary summaries of constitutional forms that are often not followed in 
practice. Courses on Latin-American governments are likely to turn into 
horrible travesties on much better history offerings in the same field. 

Finally, so little is known about the actual political processes and struc- 
tures of any one or a few countries of Latin America, that texts are likely 
to give a hop, skip, and jump over every one of the twenty republics of 
Latin America. No one would think of producing a political science text 
on Europe which would cover Andorra, Bulgaria, Sweden, Finland, France, 
Luxembourg, Britain, San Marino, Czechoslovakia, Monaco, Albania, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and all the rest. However, a Latin-American text 
which would try to use the case study approach now standard for texts 
on Europe would simply run out of things to say before it had reached two 
hundred pages. There wouldn’t be enough nonhistorical materials available. 

The first six chapters of the Pierson and Gil book are primarily geo- 
graphical and historical, and are excellent, because the historian and the 
geographer have long since, like Columbus—and unlike the political 
scientists — discovered America. Therefore, the materials from those dis- 
ciplines are available. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to political science materials. 
It approaches the subject topically, and may therefore be something of an 
improvement over the deadly country-by-country (all twenty of them) 
organization of data. 

But again —precisely because political science research materials are still 
in such short supply — the book becomes superficial and overgeneralized. 

Search as one may, one fails to find any really clear presentation of the 
profound differences, say, that prevail in political practice as between Chile 
and Mexico. The same may be said about Venezuela and Chile; or Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica; or Peru and Haiti; or Cuba and Uruguay; or Bolivia 
and Brazil; or the Dominican Republic and almost any other. True enough, 
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large portions of the book are devoted to the cataloging of formal differences 
in governmental structures and processes. Once the impression has been 
given, however, that Latin-American legislative bodies are universally 
weak, chaotic, and submissive to executive authority, it is of little help to 
learn that senators enjoy terms of four years in Colombia, Ecuador, 
Uruguay, and Cuba, five years in Venezuela and the Dominican Republic, 
six years in Argentina, Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, Haiti, and Nicaragua, and 
eight years in Chile and Brazil. 

The present text is surely no worse than previous ones. It may be 
safely said that its scholarship is more impressive. But its topical approach, 
with broad characterizations for all of Latin America, leads it into a 
bog of inaccuracies regarding individual countries which may be as danger- 
ous as the all-twenty-country studies have been dreary, formalized, and 
unrealistic. 

The study of Latin-American government and politics still has a long, 
long way to go before it can hope to be more than a neglected stepchild 
at the door of comparative government investigation. 


University of Colorado. James L. Busey. 


Technical Co-operation in Latin America— Recommendations for the 


Future. By the NATIONAL PLANNING AssociATION. (Washington, D.C.: 
National Planning Association. 1956.: Pp. xii, 192. $2.50.) 


The primary purpose of this book is to bring together the recommenda- 
tions of a special policy committee of the National Planning Association on 
technical co-operation. But in so doing, the authors at the same time have 
provided an intriguing insight into the multitudinous facets of this vital 
field of hemispheric relations. 

Quite properly, this report emphasizes the term “technical co-operation” 
instead of “technical assistance,” pointing out that in such undertakings 
there is a mutual sharing of benefits. Thus, if the “Colossus of the North” 
has seemed to dominate as the principal supplier of resources and knowl- 
edge, more and more the Latin-American nations are returning these con- 
tributions in kind. Tangibly in scientific and cultural matters and less 
obviously in terms of human relations, this interchange is increasing rapidly. 
For technical co-operation, as distinguished from economic aid, constitutes 
the “systematic sharing of technical and scientific knowledge and skills 
among peoples of different countries.” 

Although this study opens with a general endorsement of existing pro- 
grams and with an optimistic view of future activities, in no way does this 
reduce the committee’s concern with certain shortcomings in the adminis- 
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tration of technical co-operation. In particular, four fundamental problems, 
largely applicable to both public and private programs, stand out: a lack of 
administrative, legislative, and financial continuity and stability; too little 
technical guidance from headquarters and insufficient delegation of author- 
ity to field staffs; inadequate co-ordination of the several types of programs; 
and inferior personnel procedures. After discussing and illustrating tech- 
nical co-operation activities and the environment in which they operate, 
the bulk of the remaining chapters endeavor to recommend solutions to 
the variety of problems currently besetting technical co-operation. 

All in all, this is an admirable presentation of a tremendously significant 
and complex subject. Several staff reports aimed at amplifying this excel- 
lent book are being published by the University of Chicago Press. But, 
as in the field of inter-American labor co-operation, there is still much 
research to be done before a complete picture of technical co-operation can 
be obtained. Nonetheless, this study serves as an important trail-blazer. 


Whittier College. Ben G. Burner. 


Loyalty in America. By JoHN H. ScHaar. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1957. Pp. vii, 192. $3.50.) 


This book is first of all a work in political theory. The author is con- 
cerned with the fundamental meaning of loyalty, how it is formed, the 
object to which it is attached, the role it plays in the life of a community, 
the consequences of its existence for the individual, and its development 
and present condition in the United States. 

For Mr. Schaar, loyalty is primarily an attitude. It is conditioned at 
once by the cultural context in which it arises and by the peculiar func- 
tional needs of the individual who grants loyalty. Mr. Schaar rather sharply 
insists on these dual determinants of the shapes that loyalty takes although 
he devotes far more attention to culture than to the functional needs 
of men. 

Mr. Schaar finds a natural and happy consilience between liberty and 
loyalty. Loyalty is best nourished in the liberal, pluralist, and democratic 
society where one is able to choose his loyalty from the rich spectrum of 
associations and is free to devote himself to his choice or to forsake it, if 
that is his need and desire. Standing rather firmly in the ethical tradition, 
Schaar tests political associations by the degree to which they permit a 
meaningful moral life for the individual and insists that in the modern 
world only pluralistic democracy can adequately meet this test. Loyalty 
must be deserved and, in general, a pluralist democracy is a fit object for 
the loyalty of rational and ethical men. Even here, however, Schaar asserts 
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that loyalty may be withdrawn if the citizen finds great discrepancy be- 
tween democratic theory and the operative institutions of his society. 
Thus, loyalty and obedience are granted at the discretion of the individual 
and no government can make indefeasible claims on the free citizen. 

In tracing the background of American loyalty, Schaar differentiates the 
“relatively formal theory” of loyalty from the meanings of loyalty for the 
popular mind. The attributes of the formal theory are a strict definition of 
disloyalty, the notion that loyalty must be offered only to a just government, 
the establishment of a limited sphere of the politically relevant and a corol- 
lary enlarged sphere for private loyalty and action, the autonomy of politi- 
cal loyalty with the corresponding grant of legitimacy to a multitude of 
nonpolitical loyalties and, finally, a rampant individualism that was often 
hostile to the growth of strong political loyalty. Popular loyalty is char- 
acterized as two-sided. On the one side it is reflected in an open and 
generous love of country coupled with a regard for the values of freedom, 
diversity, localism, spontaneity, and individualism. On the other side 
loyalty is seen as the fruit of “restriction, conformity, and the inculcation of 
received principle” as well as exaggerated devotion to the ingroup and 
hatred of all outgroups. The first side is viewed as rational, pluralistic, and 
extranational. The second is irrational, conformist, and intensely national. 
The tension between the two sides of loyalty is ceaseless. Schaar, further- 
more, is not sanguine. He describes with sorrow the pitiless corrosion of the 
more noble concept by the acids of the darker. 

Compulsive and conformist loyalty, of course, is fed by the cataclysmic 
changes the society has experienced in the years since 1880. The tides of 
immigration, runaway industrialization with the consequent urbanization, 
the development of a mass national culture, and the vague fear and anxiety 
produced by the collapse of isolation as a feasible national policy, have all 
combined to dissolve the manifold bonds of the swarming communities 
of earlier America. Nor, in Schaar’s view, can the great society in its 
present form assuage modern man for his bereavement. The great society 
is remote, impersonal, feared, and unloved. It is hardly a fit vessel for the 
freely granted loyalty defined by tradition. So modern man, sickened by 
alienation and made morbid by fear, spasmodically and frantically tries, 
by artificial means, to create the consensus and community that are not 
forthcoming naturally. It is this fact, Schaar finds, and not a conspiracy 
by conservative elites or a rational apprehension of a communist threat, 
that leads directly to the preoccupation with loyalty so characteristic of our 
own time. 

This preoccupation is examined by Schaar in the context of the trans- 
lation of a legitimate problem in national security into a nearly hysterical 
insistence upon loyalty in federal employees. Out of the post-World War II 
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federal loyalty-security programs, Schaar sees an emergent concept of 
loyalty that turns directly away from both the traditional relatively formal 
concept and the old liberal, democratic, and pluralistic popular tradition. 
The newer concept provides no positive content for loyalty other than a 
dead conformity. In addition it purports to uphold standards whereby 
the propensity toward future loyalty or disloyalty may be judged and then 
provides only conformity or the associations of the suspect as the standards 
to be used. 

But, Schaar insists, loyalty cannot be forced by the frenzied proscription 
of an undefined disloyalty. “. . . like love ... it [loyalty] must be nourished 
by the beauty and power of its objects.” He fears that as a nation we have 
failed to cultivate the conditions that support genuine loyalty. As a con- 
sequence, the real problem in the United States today is not the disloyalty 
of a handful but the very real absence of any loyalty among millions of the 
population. Modern man, without profound loyalties of any sort, becomes 
an easy victim of the demagogue who seeks to enslave him. Schaar con- 
cludes on the generally gloomy note that this tortured problem of loyalty 
is indigenous to mass democracy and that nothing in the past or present 
affords any hope that the problem is near solution. 

The argument is well and closely reasoned. This reviewer feels that the 
case for the necessity for the presence of competing loyalties is not clearly 
made. It is also possible that the author, misled by the prolific sociological 
and psychoanalytical literature of alienation and anomie, is unaware that 
a rich community life characterized by deep and satisfying loyalties is still 
to be found in the United States. Nor can it be unequivocally stated that 
the great society is incapable of inspiring that loving devotion that Schaar 
finds so absent today. 

Yet this is an exciting and valuable book. Not the least of its many 
merits is the style of the author. His language is rich in metaphor and 
allusion. He eschews the cliché and is never tedious. Most happily of all, 
he draws on the data and uses the techniques of such varied fields as 
anthropology, history, psychology, sociology and, I believe, even the New 
Criticism, without even once proclaiming that he is engaged in “Inter- 
disciplinary Research.” 

Francis M. Carney. 

University of California, Riverside. 


Der Begriff des Politischen im Internationalen Recht. By WiLtHeLtmM WEN- 
GLER. (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck]. 1956. Pp. 60. DM 1.90.) 


This booklet, which is based upon a lecture held at the Congress of 
German Jurists in 1955, is the product of an eminent representative of the 
traditional school of German jurisprudence. It is a sophisticated attempt 
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(a) to preserve the “purity” of the law by disqualifying everybody except 
the jurist from applying legal rules; and (b) to make law all-encompassing 
by the claim that actually there is no area of human enterprise to which 
legal norms may not be applied. 

This is in keeping with the historic position of the German jurist who 
has consistently claimed that degree of aloofness and objectivity that will 
allow him to apply the law “correctly” outside of and uninfluenced by the 
political process. It is in sharp contrast to Anglo-Saxon practice in which 
law-making, law enforcement, and even judicial review are in large measure 
considered political processes. 

It is, of course, outside the purview of this review to compare the pros 
and cons of the two schools as they relate to domestic law. Suffice it to say 
that in view of the heavy imprint that the Anglo-Saxon school has left on 
postwar international organization and law, it is almost inevitable that the 
author should find himself repeatedly at odds with some current practices. 
He is particularly perturbed by the concept of the non-justiciability of 
political questions, and especially by the claim of some that there exists an 
area of politics which is immune from judicial review, not because it lies 
outside the jurisdiction of courts, but because it is allegedly an area to 
which no legal norms may be applied. 

To Professor Wengler there may be different approaches to a problem 
— legal, political, or propagandistic. However, once a decision has been 
reached in favor of the legal approach, political questions must not be 
allowed to intervene, for to pronounce legal rules and not to apply them 
with the assertion that a political question is involved does not merely 
constitute a corruption of the legal norm; it also undermines the public’s 
faith in the legal process. In the opinion of this reviewer, it could as well 
be argued that far from undermining the prestige of law the political label 
actually protects it. For whenever it is pinned upon a dispute the nature of 
the latter is such that overriding power-political interests a priori prevent 
a legal settlement, whereas by the very process of bestowing the political 
label upon it, it is the diplomat or politician who thereupon assumes full 
responsibility. 

Wirrrep O. REINERS. 

Stanford University. 


Freedom’s Fetters: The Alien and Sedition Laws and American Civil Liber- 
ties. By JAMEs Morton SmituH. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1956. 
Pp. 464. $5.00.) 


Times and tensions, especially tensions stimulated by external forces, 
add to the problem of combining liberty and security. Our postwar experi- 
ence of these tensions has been reflected in a growing list of studies dealing 
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with the balance of freedom and order. Freedom’s Fetters is James Morton 
Smith’s contribution to our understanding of the American experience 
under the Alien and Sedition Acts. With painstaking care and a scholarly 
devotion to detail the opening section of this book recounts the procedures 
which resulted in the enactment of the Alien Enemies Act, the Alien 
Friends Law, and the Sedition Act in 1798. The “Half War” with France 
and the fear of the Federalists that they were losing power supplied the 
impetus for this restrictive legislation. 

The pattern of enforcement in 1789 and 1799 comprises Part Two. 
Part Three deals with the desperate Federalist measures to stem the 
Republican tide in the election year of 1800. These chapters provide a 
careful analysis of the enforcement proceedings — some humorous as in the 
instance of the “President’s Posterior,” some tragic as men of little means 
were financially ruined, and all ominous for freedom in America. 

The author concludes from these cases that the Federalists endeavored 
to place a very limited interpretation upon the freedoms guaranteed by the 
First Amendment. The Federalists attempted to identify the Adams 
administration with the government, and the government with the Consti- 
tution. By this line of reasoning they secured indictments against leading 
Republican journalists and office-holders. Smith believes the Federalists 
tried to create the impression that they did not approve of criticism of 
public officials since to criticize was to undermine the concept of govern- 
ment by the people! Any public opposition was likely to be labeled factious 
and calumnious. Thus the Adams administration, led by Secretary of State 
Pickering, aided by Federalist judges such as Chase, utilizing less than 
impartial juries, proceeded in a program of intimidating the opposition. 
These procedures plus the presumption of guilt made acquittal unlikely. 
This program did silence some Republican journals, but it also created some 
martyrs useful to the Republican cause. 

The author, while subjecting the reader to a prosaic style, spares him 
the drawing of too easy parallels with the present. Some readers are likely 
to feel that more attention to the problems of the Adams administration 
might have added to the perspective. These comments notwithstanding, 
this is a valuable, comprehensive, and scholarly study of a critical time in 


American history. 
Donavcp G. BALMER. 
Lewis and Clark College. 


Citadel. The Story of the U. S. Senate. By Wituiam S. Wuite. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1956. Pp. xi, 274. $2.75.) 


Political scientists have reluctantly admitted that some journalists are 
able to contribute insights into American politics. Arthur Krock, John 
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Gunther, and Samuel Lubell —to mention but three — have, in highly 
different ways, enriched the literature of American politics. Now William 
S. White has produced a perceptive, sensitive book on what he regards as 
“that one touch of authentic genius in the American political system .. . 
the Senate of the United States.” 

The book can hardly be fruitfully compared with those of Lindsay 
Rogers and George Haynes because of the differences in objectives, pur- 
poses, and approach. Although White’s publishers have hopefully pub- 
lished his volume in a text edition accoutered with an index it is unlikely 
to displace completely the other standard works because it is lacking in 
comprehensiveness on many aspects of the Senate. Citadel deserves to be 
required reading, however, for the student of Congress and the layman who 
would understand the behavior of what Rogers called “the undemocratic, 
usurping Senate . . . the indispensable check and balance in the American 
system.” 

White has surrounded the “Institution” with some aura of mysticism 
and speaks of it in tones of awe and reverence. Yet he is quick to point 
out the paradoxes of it. “This is a place of tidiness and it is not for tidy 
men. This is a place so human that it is in a sense alien altogether to 
government.” He has not hesitated to be critical as he views with realism 
the conduct of certain investigations, seniority, and pressures on senators. 
The Senate “is very capable,” he notes, “of wrong and folly against its own 
being and its own psyche.” To those who would like to see freer use of 
cloture the author points out that where a powerful majority really wants 
a bill “it will find a means to have its way, cloture or no cloture.” 
Northern liberals will find provocative the comment that while the Civil 
Rights bill had a “professed” majority “the true majority was made up 
between those openly opposed and those secretly opposed and filled with 
secret hope that somehow the issue could be put aside . . . it was the 
difference between harsh candor and no candor at all.” 

The author’s general typology of the senator’s senator and the public 
senator, a “Senate-Republican type” and a “Senate-Democratic type,” and 
“inner club member and an outer club member” is especially intriguing. 
The Republican mien is seen as “botle businesslike and faintly solemn” 
while the Democratic mien “is casual, gossipy, relaxed and highly prone to 
private jokes. .. .” On balance the Democrat is more skilled in human 
relations and Republicans are “suffering from a serious relative shortage 
in professional political talent relative to that available to the Democrats.” 
Like practically every careful observer of the Senate, White has sensed the 
tremendous influence and talent of the South within the “Institution.” 
The Senate is, he muses, “the South’s unending revenge upon the North for 
Gettysburg.” : 
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It is not surprising that an inner club exists in the Senate as it does 
in most organizations. But the Senate club is different as it does not 
include all of the men of power or committee chairmen or men of public 
stature. Neither geography or ideology can explain its composition. The 
liberal Humphrey (after a period of repentance) and Mansfield are let 
in and Lehman kept out; the conservative Millikin sat in the very center 
of the club while Jenner stood outside the door. Such public men as 
Vandenberg, Fulbright, and Douglas could not cross the threshold while 
the comparatively unknown Payne of Maine easily made the grade. Less 
than half of the Senators are identified one way or the other and the 
reader’s curiosity about where the rest would fit goes unsatisfied. The 
precisionist is also left frustrated by White’s analysis of why and how one 
becomes a member of the inner sanctum. Southerners, who dominate the 
club, “with rare exceptions assume membership almost with the taking of 
the oath of office.” In the final analysis there is no specific list of require- 
ments which one may fulfill to be admitted to the inner sanctum. Accident, 
“chemical process,” “acceptability-by-association,” and a feeling for what 
is tolerable offer some explanation. But the greatest requisite “is to have 
character that will pass the severest scrutiny . . . the special integrity 
of the person must be in harmony with, and not lesser in its way than, 
the special integrity of the Institution — the integrity of its oneness.” 

An underlying theme of the whole book is the moral-constitutional 
role of the Senate both in past and present-day America. Political scientists 
have long appreciated the constitutional authority. This book suggests that 
we may have underemphasized the moral authority of the Senate. 

The scholar is unlikely to accept all of the phrases or contentions of 
this book, but he will agree that there is much more beneath than above 
the surface in the Senate. White has explored much of the subsurface and 
opened new areas of insight into the “citadel.” He beckons the researcher 
to look further, but the research must be done largely in the subterranean 
recesses of the Senate building and its environs. Would that a foundation 
might become interested in a program of “congressional internships” for the 
advanced scholar! 


Hucu A. Bone. 
University of Washington. 





ANNUAL AWARD OF THE WESTERN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Council of the Western Political Science Association has 
announced “The Annual Award” of the Association, to be granted for dis- 
tinguished research on some aspect of political science in the western states. 
Studies dealing with public policies, law, politics, public administration, or 
other topics, domestic or international, of particular significance for the 
western region of the United States will be eligible for consideration. The 
award may be made for either a published or unpublished study. Preference 
will be given to a manuscript completed within three years prior to the date 
of the award. There are no restrictions with respect to the qualifications or 
residence of the author. 


Under a grant from the John Randolph and Dora Haynes Foundation 
a sum of $250.00 will be paid to the author of the award winning manu- 
script. 


Awards committee for this year will be composed of Ernest A. Engelbert 
(chairman), University of California, Los Angeles; Del Hitchner, University 
of Washington; Fred C. Irion, University of New Mexico; Roy V. Peel, Uni- — 
versity of Utah; E. S. Wengert, University of Oregon. 


Manuscripts for the current year should be submitted not later than 


February 1, 1958. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Howard J. McMurray, president of the Western Political Science Associa- 
tion, has appointed Allan R. Richards, University of New Mexico, as 
program chairman for the annual meeting of the Association to be held 
at Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona, April 11-12, 1958. Professor 
Richards is soliciting suggestions for general panel topics, panel chairmen, 
specific papers and paper readers, and discussants for this meeting. Recom- 
mendations should be sent directly to Professor Richards in care of the 
Department of Government, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


The fifteenth Annual Institute on World Affairs was held at San Diego 
State College, August 35-23, under the direction of Professor Minos D. 
Generales. The theme was “United Nations — Formula for Survival?” 

Among the speakers who participated were: Georges Barthelemy, 
Consul of Belgium; R. Bayly Winder, Department of Oriental Studies, 
Princeton University; Roeslan Baboe, Consul of Indonesia; Abraham Biran, 
Consul-general of Israel; Nicholas Nyaradi, former Finance Minister of 
Hungary, now at the Institute of International Studies, Bradley University; 
Shigeru Nakamura, Consul-general of Japan; L. Vincent Padgett, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, San Diego State College; Eduard C. Schneider, 
Consul-general of Germany; Roger Revelle, Director, Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography; Hans Friedrich, Convair-Astronautics; Ambrose R. Nichols, 
Department of Chemistry, San Diego State College; Louis Slichter, Institute 
of Geophysics, University of California, Los Angeles; Oscar Kaplan, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, San Diego State College; Thomas Pigford, General 
Atomic; Park Miller, General Atomic; William Rust, President, California 
Western University; Leonard Binder, Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; Theodore Chen, Department of Oriental 
Studies, University of Southern California; Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, former 
Prime Minister of Poland, now president of the International Peasants Union; 
Ned V. Joy, Department of Political Science, San Diego State College; and 
Fred W. Neal, Department of International Relations, Claremont College. 


After a year’s leave of absence during which he served as a member 
of the Department of Political Science, University of California, Los Angeles, 
W. Richard Bigger has returned to the Department of Political Science, San 
Diego State College, where he will assume the duties of co-ordinator of 
Public Administration, replacing Robert F. Wilcox whose three-year term 
has expired. 
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John C. Bollens, former executive officer and director of research of the 
Metropolitan St. Louis Survey, has accepted the directorship of the Metro- 
politan Survey, Inc., in Dayton, Ohio. He has been granted an additional 
year’s leave of absence from the University of California, Los Angeles. 


Gaylon L. Caldwell, associate professor of Political Science, Brigham 
Young University, is spending his sabbatical year at Yale University where 
he is a research fellow at the Divinity School. His problem concerns the 
interrelations of political theory and theology. 


James S. Coleman has returned to the Department of Political Science, 
University of California, Los Angeles, after spending a year in Africa study- 
ing African political associations. His work was made possible by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Orin K. Cope has been appointed lecturer in the Department of Political 
Science, San Diego State College. 


Eugene P. Dvorin of the Bureau of Governmental Research, University 
of California, Los Angeles, has accepted an appointment as lecturer in the 
Department of Political Science. 


Malbone W. Graham, University of California, Los Angeles, spent the 
summer in Europe completing his research on the question of diplomatic 
recognition of Lithuania. 


Stewart L. Grow, Brigham Young University, and Frank H. Jonas and 
Franz B. Schick, University of Utah, delivered papers before the Social 
Science Section meeting of the Utah Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 
November 8, 1957. 


Ivan Hinderaker has returned to the Department of Political Science, 
University of California, Los Angeles, after spending a year in New York 
as associate director of the Citizenship Clearing House. 


Robert Huckshorn, formerly at the University of California, Los Angeles, 


has been named instructor in the Department of Social Sciences, University 
of Idaho. 


Henry L. Janssen has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
of Political Science, San Diego State College. 
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Thomas P. Jenkin has returned to University of California, Los Angeles, 
after spending a year in New York on an investigation of recent American 
political thought. His research was aided by a Rockefeller grant. 


Ned V. Joy has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
Political Science, San Diego State College. 


James D. Kitchen has been appointed an assistant professor of Political 
Science, San Diego State College. 


Donald B. Leiffer has been named chairman of the Department of Politi- 


cal Science, San Diego State College, at the expiration of the three-year term 
of Clarence G. Osborn. 


Ellis E. McCune of Occidental College has a research grant from the 
John Randolph and Dora Haynes Foundation for a comparative study of 
methods of American jury selection. 


Douglas H. Mendel, Jr., University of California, Los Angeles, is con- 
ducting a survey in Japan of foreign policy attitudes of the Japanese voting 


public. His work is supported by a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council. 


Robert G. Neumann, University of California, Los Angeles, has been 
made a Knight (Chevalier) of the Legion of Honor. This past summer he 
was Fulbright lecturer and director of the American Seminar in Political, 
Economic and Social Studies, University of Aix-Marseilles. 


Roy V. Peel, University of Utah, attended the Western Administrators 
Conference at Denver, Colorado, October 31—November 1, 1957. 


Richard F. Reath, Occidental College, was visiting professor of Political 
Science in the second session of the University of Southern California’s 
summer school. 


William E. Rhode has been appointed an assistant professor of Political 
Science, San Diego State College. 


Richard N. Rosecrance, formerly Ford Intern in Political Science, Brown 


University, has accepted an appointment as instructor at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 
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Elmer R. Rusco has been appointed an instructor in Political Science, 
San Diego State College. 


Foster Sherwood has rejoined the Political Science Department, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, after spending a year abroad on a Rocke- 
feller grant studying Roman and Mohammedan law. 


H. Arthur Steiner, University of California, Los Angeles, was director 
of the Western Regional Conference on the United States and the Far East, 
co-sponsored with the American Assembly of Columbia University, held at 
the Lake Arrowhead conference site of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, June 15-16, 1957. 


Graham H. Stuart, emeritus professor of Political Science, Stanford Uni- 
versity, will be visiting professor at Occidental College for the fall semester 
as the first holder of the newly established Stuart Chevalier Chair in Diplo- 
macy and World Affairs. 


Robert F. Wilcox of the Department of Political Science, San Diego State 
College, will be on leave during the 1957-58 academic year. For this period 


he will serve in a teaching and consultative capacity with the government 
of Thailand. 


The members of the Quarterly staff extend Season’s Greetings to the 
many friends who have contributed to the successful year behind us. May 
the year ahead be more fruitful than any year now gone. 





McGRAW-HILL 


Presents a new third edition 





. ELEMENTS OF 





AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 





by 


JOHN H. FERGUSON, The Pennsylvania State Universiiy 


and 


DEAN E. McHENRY, University of California, Los Angeles 


from the McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science 


—— READY IN MARCH———1 


This completely reorganized and rewritten 
ion is an abridged elementary version of the 
authors’ AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERN- 


up throughout. 

added on such subjects as: the 1956 presidential 
election; civil liberties; Supreme Court decisions; 
foreign policy; federal-state relations; recent Con- 
gressional acts; the U.N.; farm policy; and gov- 
ernment expenses and taxes. 


It presents a i brief and ele- 
mentary review of national, state, snd local gov- 
ernments. materials have been 

eliminated, with simpler terminology substituted. 

It will be most useful in university Political Sci- 

ence or Government courses where the entire 

range of American government must be covered 
in a single semester or quarter. (For courses 
demanding a fuller coverage, The American Sys- 
tem of Government (4th ed.) is recommended; 
and for courses dealing with national govern- 
ment only, a separate volume The American 
Federal Government (4th ed.) is available.) 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 
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The Defendant’s Rights 
by David Fellmen 
“A sagert place of wash.” say edvance seeders Supplies the whole background for and 


freed rights problems of teday. In press. 


The Tension of Citizenship 
PRIVATE MAN AND PUBLIC DUTY by Hl. Mark Reclote 


The Breakdown of Nations 


by Leopold Kebr 
This new tneerpretation of history, in which the of soctetice le shown to be 
o major couse of madern escial ils, furnishes the recone drwy dyed 
$6.00. 


(At your bookstore ) 
RINEHART AND COMPANY, ING. > 232 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK (¢. 





